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PREFACE 



PAcfs bearing upon the active commercial questions of the day brought 
within the scope of cheap text-books arc sadl>' needed to fill up a gap 
in our educational literature. 

Among these questions arc the routei, and g^o^vth of commerce, the 
producing centres and markets of the world, the waterways and railways, 
, and the increase of commerce as seen in the growth o( busy commercial 
ceitres. The staple articles of commerce, their relative value and 
importance, should also receive attention. 

With a view t)f jartly fulfilling this object we have prepared this 
text-book of Commercial (Jepgraphy. The need of such a book has 
been felt for some time, and it is hoped that it will prove useful in 
giving some idea of the magnitude of the world’s production, in showing 
the wierdependeMe 0 / nqlions for the ncces^ties, as well as for the 
luxuries, of life; an^ in presenting iminy facts of practical value 
relating to commerce. 

While commercial geography deals mainly with the interchange of 
commercial products, it is also essential that the student should 
know something about the countries and localities where the raw 
materials are found, how the latter are obtained, what the processes of 
manufacture are, ai% how interchange is effected. 

The jjj^sical fealwes of the different countries, as far as they 
infiuen^ the growth and distribution of commercial products, have 
been carefully considered. 

Tlie principal commercial r^%s by s^ and the great trunk lines of 
railway are specially noted in the pages wM^ follow, and these are 
illustrated by suitable sketch m^s. 

The commercial statistic are based iljx>n the most recen##etums ot 
the Board of Trade, the^ear texiks of the^Austrafasian coldkies, the 
Canadian Government re^m# and the Annual Keturns for India. 
They are gi^n in the nearest approxiiffate round numbem. 

This bodk has been revised. andVie informalion qpntained in it has 
^n modified in the light of the events of 1914-1918. have 

been intro^i^fd to sh#w the tn'(^isio*iis of the Peace Treaty. 1919. 
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PITMAN’S 

^COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Definition of Commercial Geography.—Commercial Geography 
deals 

1. 'With thd position, configuration, chmate and extent of the 
various parts of the earth’s surface and their influence on 
the prosperity of a country; 

2. With the itinerdf vegetable, and animal productions of 
any country, stating where they are found, for what they 
are used, and how they are rendered of commercial value; 

3. With the manufactures of a country; 

4. With means of transport, both natural and artificial; 

5. With exports and imports ; and 

6. With a consideration of commercial towns. 

Commerce.—Commerce, in its most general sense, denotes 

the exchange of afticles of any kifld for money, or other articles. 
The ori|ln of commerce must be sought in the infancy of 
society t and must necessarily have been carried on at first by 
barter. Individuals, havingvmore of any article than they 
required, endeavoured to Aid out otherstwho were not only in 
want of it, but, at the same time, were hfpossession of some¬ 
thing they themselves isjshed to obtain. Asthepopulp^jionofa 
place increased, commerce extended, and vinous facilities 
for carrying it out were intfCSuced. 

The Fhce^cians were“ among 'ths first people of ancient 
times to devote themselves to cfmmercial'pursuits on a large 
scale, and they were also the first to make any'great progress 
in*navigatio^ In tlje sixth century before the Christian Era 
their/nmihdrce embraced ths entire world as known at that 
I 
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tiiaefbom India and Eastern Africa on one side, to Western 
Africa and Western Europe, including Britain, on the other. 
Tyre was then the chief commercial mart of the world. 

The Carthaginians were Phoenicians by origin, and their 
commerce was of world-wide character, especia^y after the 
destruction of Tyre. 

The Greeks, at an early period, showed considerable 
skill in commerce; Athens was the chief centre of iheir 
commerce, as well as of their arts and literature. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire there sprang up in the 
north of Italy certain commercial republics, which held in 
their hands for several centuries the commerce of the world; 
the chief of these were Venice and Genoa. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the association ' 
of commercial towns known as the Hanseatic League Was 
formed. At first consisting of Lubeck, Hatnbwg, and Bruns- < 
mck only, it came in time to include upwards of siirty 
towns, among which were Danfzig, Stettin, Kdnigsberg, Riga, 
Amsterdam, and Cologne ; and this body continued in a state 
of union for three hundred years. j, 

Portugal compnenced to become aWritime power at the 
beginning of tne fifteenth century when her sailors discovered 
Madeira, the Azores—^the stepping-stone to America—and the 
Cape of Good Hope route to India; but ike re-discovery of 
America by Columbus, at the end of that century, placed 
Spain first among commercial nations for a time. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the lead in 
commerce was taken by the Dutch; and in the eighteenth 
century by the English. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century tiie mercantile navy of England amounted to two 
hundr^ and seventy thousand, tons; in the middle of that 
century it exceeded . six hundred thousand tons; and at the 
end of it had increased to nearly sixteen hundred thousand 
tons. In 1916 it exceeded twenty million tons. The Briti^ 
Colon’ifs' own «)nsidarably over one Viillion- tons; and just 
about half the world’s tonnage^’es the Union Jack. 

Kinds of Commerce. There are'five kinds of commerce. 

1. HbmeTrade, at that canted on between people of the same 
country 

2. Colonial Trade, or that carried on between;^ intiUbitat^ 
of a. Another country and those of ifs colontib ; 
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JS^ordgn Trade, or that carried os between feoik of 
'iifereni countries ; 

4. The Canying Trade, or that conducted by a commercial 
country for some other country ; 

5. ^trq)^ Trade, or the importation of goods for the 
purpose of exportation afterwards. 

Currency.—The circulating medium of a country, by which 
sales ^d purchases are made without resorting to barter, is 
called the currency of that country. 

Depreciation, in commerce, is understood to have refer¬ 
ence to the diminished value of coins, of bullion, or of a 
paper currency. The most notable case of depreciation in 
modem times is that of silver coin and bullion owing to 
•the large supplies thrown on the market through its disuse as 
a legal tender in Germany and some other countries, while 
•large supplies came over from America, for which there was 
no corresponding demand. 

Among savage nations various kinds of articles have been 
used as circulating media; but as nations advanced in civilis¬ 
ation, they have ^opted the precious metals, gold and silver, 
coined into money, their circulating medium. As the 
volume of trade mcreased, metallic currencies were found 
inconvenient, and paper currencies were resorted to. 

In this country the currency includes not only the current 
coin of the realm, but also Bank of England notes. Currency 
difiers from money in so far as it is applied only to what 
passes as money at g particular place and time 

Decunal System.—In many tountries weights, measures 
and'money are calculated by decimal division and multipli¬ 
cation. iln French measures of length the Greek prefixes deca 
= 10, hecio = 100, kilo = 1,0(JO, and^myria = 10,000, are jae- 
fixed to the higher denombations, the ynit of len^ being 
the metre of fe'37 inches. The lower denominations are 
marked by the Latin prefixes ded cent* = and 

mm - 

The tmit of weight is«^e gram, wMch is equal to 
IS'43 grai^; but the kUagram, generally termed a “ kilo,” 
is the nni^;;df commerce, an^ is e4ualito 2’2046 poun^ 
avoirdupois. 

^ The unit oL capacily is the lUrf, which is equal'to 1'76 
liquidjiints v 
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The table below gives approxiniate equiv 
and common Measures and Weights. 

The franc of about 9|d. is the monetaiy unit of France 
a decime being the tenth part of a franc, and the cerdinui the 
hundredth part. Exchange value of I in francs al par = 25-2 
In Belgium, Bulgarm, Finland;. Greece, Itaty, Rumania, 
Servia, Spain, and Switzerland the monetary system is like 


Metric. 
metre 

If kilometres 
f sq. metre 
I hectare 
16 centimetres 
If cubic metre 
I litre 
1? litre 
hectolitre 
kilogram 
kilogram 

that of France, the names of the coins, in most cases, being 
Thus, the franc of Belgium, the leua of Bulgaria, the 
markka of Finland, the drachma of Greece, the lira of Italy, 
the of Rumania, the di.tar of Servia, «and the feseta of 
Spam, are each of equal circulating value with the French 
franc. 

The monetary umt of the German Empire is the reichsmark 
of 100 pfennige, eqqal to about liid. of our money. Hence 
the exchange value‘of £\ in marks is 20-4. 

Nearly ^1 the Soutii A.nertcan Republics issue coins c6r- 
respoudmg in <value uith the five-fraiio piece of France. The 
circulating value of such coins kiSs. Hid., or the exchange 
value of £1 is 5-05. ^ ‘ , 

In India, the ci'culating value of the rufce'’\>s.% recently 
beeU'Cxpd at' Is. 4d., that is, the number of rupees receiv- 
able for £l at par is fifteen. This applies also to Ce 9 iBQ 
and‘^Mauritius. 


Metric. 

Metre 
Kilometre 
Sq. metre 
Hectare 
Cu. cm. 
Cubic metre 
Litre 

Hectolitre 

Grjun 

Kilogram 


Common. 


1 . 


5 furlongs 
1J square yds. 
2I acres 
,V cubic inch. 
IfV cubic yds. 
! l| pints 
I ,V dry quart 
j 21 bushels 
>151 grains. 

I 2J Ite. Av. 


I Common. 

I_ 

I Yard 
I Mile 

Square yard 
j Acre 
Cubic inch 
i Cubic yard 
: Pint 

' Dry quart 
i Bushel » 
i Poun'drAv. 
Pound Troy 
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3. ^The Corn Exchange,m Mark Lane; 

4. The Hop Exchange, in Southwark Street; 

5. The Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, where houses and land 
change hands; 

6. The Royal Exchange, near the Bank of Enghjid ; 

7. The Stock Exchange, in CapellDourt, Bartholomew Lane, 
the great money market of the world ; 

8. The Wool Exchange, in Colman Street; and 

9. The Baltic Exchange, in St. Mary Axe. 

There are also Exchanges in some of the other large com¬ 
mercial towns of the United Kingdom, as Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow. 

Manufactures.—^The circumstances which tend to the success^ 
of manufactures in a particular country may be divided into 
two classes, physical and political. 

Among the more prominent of the physicU circumstances 
are 

1. Readiness of access to supplies of raw material. When 
the raw material has to be brought from a distance, its cost, 
particularly i^ is of a bulky or heavy nailire, will be very 
much increasTO, and so, consequently,* will the cost of the 
manufactured article. 

2. Even more important than the possessidn of the raw 

material close at hand is the command of water power or fuel 
for carrying on the industry. To our valuable mines of coal, 
more than anything else, is this country indebted for her huge 
manufacturing industries. ’’ ^ 

3. Tlie climate of a countr^ has also an important^inlluence 

over manufacturing industry. No coimtry in the world can 
produce cotton yam as good as that spun in the moist climate 
of South Lancashire. - * « 

4. The situation qf a country for commerce has an influence 

over its productiveness in manufactured goods. In the c^e 
of our ovn and other couifErie^'this will be discussed in futiare 
pages!' ' ■ ‘ 

5. The possession of rivers, ^Cliich may serve ^ cheap 

means of' conveyance,, kas an influence on fjie njanufac- 
tures of a country; but thr: must a^o be left fpt future 
consideration. ^ 

Ajpong the political c&cumstances iwhich ^ptiibute \o 
the progress of manufacturing industries are 
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. IV SecurUff of property ; 

2. Freedom to carry on the various operations of tbanu* 
facture ; 

3. Absence of monopolies ; and 

4. The 0 on-interference of government in industrial 

undertakings. • 

Imports and Exports.— Imports are goods received from 
another country. 

Exports are goods sent out to another country. 

The Golden Rule of Commerce.—Trade is simply barter or 
exchange between nations, and for every pound’s worth of 
goods imported into this country we must export an equal 
value, unless these goods have been sent to us in payment of 
’ debt: and, conversely, for every pound’s worth of goods we 
export, unless in payment of debt, there must be a corre¬ 
sponding import. This may be considered the Golden Rule 
of Commerce? 

The above statement is true in spite of the fact that the 
annual value of our imports exceeds that of our exports by 
about one hundwd and seventy millions sterling. 

The excess of impoTts into this country is nothing new. 
If the imports and exports of all the countries of the world are 
added together, there will be a balance in favour of imports, 
because they are valued at the place of arrival, while .exports 
are valued at the port of departure, so to the first value of the 
imports the cost of conveyance has always to be added. 
Naturally, therefore, a country like the United Kingdom 
shows an excess*of imports. ®ther reasons for the excess of 
import# are :— 

1. The United Kingdom is a ship-owning country, which 

does a large business all <*ver tl^ world in carrying goods 
and passengers. This w3rk is really, ip itself, of the nature 
of an export • 

2. The United Kingdom aama, large commissions on the 
trade of other countries, as a trader or jniddleman. * *, 

3. The United Kingdoaf is a country that has become 

entitled to the receipt <tf large int^ests and profits from other 
countries .ofi account of capijpl which it has invested, and 
business which it carries on in those countries. Ipcluded in 
this are thrums receivable by Briti.sh subjects in the service 
of ^depdjtiency suSi as In^a. * 
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Th^ above considerations profcabfy amount to the foUowfng _ 

sums V- 

Eamings of ships .. .. ;f75,000,000 

Commissions .. .. 20,000,000 

Profits, interest, etc. .. 90,000,QpO 

Total £185,000,000 


France and Germany are both countries with an excess of 
imports. In the United States, on the contrary, there is 
a great excess of exports, which has increased very much 
during recent years, and now amounts to over five hundred 
millions sterling. This excess of exports is accounted for in 
various wa}^, principally by the facts set out below. 

1. The United States is an indebted country, so that it has 
interest to remit to European countries. 

2. The United States has to pay, principally to the United 
Kingdom, for the conveyance of goods and paskogers in the 
foreign trade. 

3. Tire nominal excess is also greater thant.it would other¬ 
wise be, in cons^ence of imports in llie« United States being 
valued, not at the place of arrival, but at the place of 
departure, so that the imports do not appear as large as they 
really are. 

The commerce of the world is estimated at the annual 
value of six thousand millions sterling, the surplus produc¬ 
tions of one country being employed to satisfy the necessities 
or luxuries of ano^er. This commerce is Htndered in some 
countries by protective tariffs and by the bounty System. 
Free trade prevails in the United Kingdom and India. > High 
protective tariffs interfere wjth the^, trade of most of the Euro¬ 
pean countries, the ^United Slat*, and the chief British 
colonies. ■ Germany ^d France used to give a bounty on 
every ton of beet-root sugai;,cxperted. 

Leadii^ ConMnercial Countries.—Tlw nine leading com-' 
mercial countries of tiie world iBj,the year 1914, ainanged 
according to llie amount of shippilhg, were 

(1) The United Kirgddm*' owning nearly half oftlje tohnage 
of the .world ; <(2) Germany ; (3) The United Stated; (4) 
France ; *(5) India ; (6) IJetherlands ; __ (7) B^ium ;. (8) 
Canada; (9) Russia. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TIIE WORLD GENERALLY. 

BEFORE passing on to cofisidor the commercial geography of 
separate countries in detail, it will be well to gain some idea 
of how the land and water are distributed over the surface of 
the earth. 

The surface of the globe is generally divided into two equal 
portions, called hemispheres. According to one method of 
division, these are the Eastern Hemisphere, or Old World, 
because it was the first to be settled, ;uid the Western Hemis¬ 
phere, or New World, because it was not settled until modern 
times. In this method of division, the meridian twenty degrees 
west of Greenwich, or the Iceland meridian, is taken to 
separate one-fialf of the world from the other. This is a 
very convenient arrangement, as it places the four grand 
divisions of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and^Nortl^ and South America in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

If the equator is taken as the dividing line, we obtain a 
Northern Hemisphere and a Southern Hemisphere; and a 
glance at the chart of these shows how much more land 
there is in the northern than in the southern half of the globe. 

If a globe is turned so that London is the centre of one 
half sphere, it wiK be seen that that hemisphere contains 
nearly all the lanfl upon the earth’s surface, and the opposite 
one, with New Zealand in the centre, nearly all the water. 
They ate therefore called the Land Hemisphere and the 
Water Hemisphere. , ' 

Cylindrical Projection of the Earth’s C^urface.—The whole 
surface of the earth can be shown in one view by repre¬ 
senting it as if it were .unrolk'J frtfm a cylinder. "IJiis kind 
of map is usually cGnstructcd for commercial purposes, 
as it shows the direction X4 one place from another very 
clearly. Suc^ a map of 'the world tFiU be found at the com¬ 
mencement of this book. Fron such a'map it is plainly 
seen that the land is chiefly grouped in two large masses. It 
will also be poticed that the land runs into sharp-poqited 
peninyalas towards the souths while the oceans are narrowest 
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towards the north. On such a map the northern apd southern . 
parts of the earth’s surface are exaggerated in size. 

The Oceans.—Europe and Africa are separated from North 
and South America by the Atlantic Ocean, which, although one 
of the narrowest of the five, is the great highway otf commerce, 
and is constantly being crossed by bbth steamships and saihng 
vessels. Fine steamships now cross tlie three thousand miles 
between Liverpool and New York in less than five days, 
travelling over twenty-five miles an hour. 

The Pacific Ocean is twice as large as the Atlantic, but it 
has very much less commerce. Lines of steamers run from 
Vancouver City, in Canada, and from San Francisco and 
Seattle, in the United States, to Japan in from fourteen to 
seventeen days, and thence to China in less than twenty days * 
from America, the distance being about six thousand miles. 
Steamship lines also run from Vancouver.. City and San 
Francisco to Australia New Zealand. “ 

The Arctic and Antarctic Oceans are very unimportant 
commercially, because the greater parts of them are covered 
with ice all th# year round. Only ojje shi^ has ever passed 
round the northern shores of America, the Investigator, 
commanded by Captain JFClure, in the year 1850 ; and 
only one has yet passed round the northern coast of Europe and 
Asia, the Vega, under Captain Nordenskjold, in the year 1880. 

Round the World.—^The quickest route round the world 
from London would be from London to Liverpool by train, 
from Liverpool to Sf. Tohn (N.B.) by boat (seven days); 
across Canada by train to Vhneouver City (five days); thence 
by boat to Yokohama on tlie Pacific side of Japan (fohrteen to 
fifteen days); from Yokohama by train to TsurAga, the 
Japanese port for SibePia (tefi Jiours); from Tsuruga to 
Vladivostock (thirtjjssight hours); from Vladivostock by the 
Trans-Siberian railway to Moscow (ten and a quarter days); 
Moscow .to London via Flushing ani-Queenboro’ (three and a 
half da}?s). 'There are other ways of ^oing round the world, 
but they ^re longer than the one,^iven above. By taking the 
fastest steamers and trams it is possible for a pqrson to travel 
round the world in*forty days On the westward route better . 
connections can be made than on the eastward. '• 

Uses of the Ocean.—Ther chief uses of.jthe oc\an are set out 
below. 
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All lijt owes its existence to the ocean, because the vapour 
which is constantly rising from its surface is carried by the 
winds to the land, where it falls as mist or rain. 

2. Hoi winds are cooled and cold winds are generally warmed 
by passing Sver the oceans. 

3. Countries near the sea do not generally suffer from such ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold as those which are further away from it. 

4? The sea supplies us with a variety of food. Cod, mackerel, 
salmon, herrings, sardines, oysters, and many other animals 
come from the sea, providing a large part of the food eaten 
by man. 

5. Most men who go to .sea do so to carry articles of food 
and clothing Irom one country to another. Tlie ocean is the 
highway for ships; a few very important ocean routes are 
shown in the following table :— 

Important Ocean Routes. 


1. From (London to 

4- 


2. From Liverpool to 


Adelaide • | 

Orient Line, etc. 

Auckland 

•• >> 

Baltimore .i 

AtlanticTrarisport 

Bpmbay 

P. & 0.. etc. 

Boston (U.S.A.) i 

Leyland 

Brisbiuie .: 

P- & 0., etc. 

Calcutta . i 

• •• >» 

Cape Town 

Vnion-Castle Lint/ 

Colomb(^ 

P. Sc 0.. etc. 

Constantinople . j 

Westcott Line 

Oelagoa* Bay . ! 

Union-Castle Line 

Hobart 

P. &0., etc.* 

Hong Kong 

\ 

Lisbon 

Gen. Stm. Nav. Co. 

Madras . i 

P. & 0., etc. 

Malta 


Melbourne 

Orient'-Line, etc. 

New York 

Atlantic Trajwport 

Pliiladelphia .; 

,, . ,, 

Quebec ^ 

Allan Line 

Singapore . i 

P. & 0., etc. > 

Sydney 


Wellington (N.Z.) 

>• „ 

Yokohama 4 . 

„ 


Alexandria 
Bahia 
Baltimore 
Barbadoes 
Boston 
Brisbane 
Calcutta 
Callao 
Colombo 
Constantinople 
Halifax (N.S.) 
H/*.3ti 

Hong Kong . 
Lisbon » 
Madeira 
i Malta 
MeIbou*‘ne 
! New York 
Philadelphia . 
Quebec . 
Rio de Janeiro 
Singapore 
Vera Cruz 
Yokohama 


Moss Line 
Royal Mail 
Allan Line 
Pacific Line 
Cunard X^ine, etc. 
Houlder Line 
Anchor Line 
Pacific Ivine 
Bibby Line 
vui London 
Allan Line, etc. 
Pacific Line 
t^ta London 
Pacific Line 
African Line 

’'Houlder Line 
Cunard Line, etc. 
Allan Line 
Allan Line 
Holt Line 
via I oncion 
Pacific Line 
via London 
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Steapiship Lines.—^The most important British«Sleamsfiip 
Lines are the Allan, Atlantic Transport, Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
li um, Ellcrinan & liucknall, Ihitish India, Canadian Pacific, 
City, Clan, Cunard, T. & J. Harrison, Elder Dempster, 
Ellerman, Furness, Houldcr, Leyland, LampoA & Holt, 
Alfred Holt, New /Zealand, Prince,' Padfic, Peninsular and 
Oriental, Harrison, Kopnei, Kadclifl'e, Royal Mail, Union- 
Castle, White Stai', Wilson, Andrew Weir, Shaw, Savill & 
Albion, Ham, and Federal S.N. 

The Zones.—^The surface of the eartli may be divided into 
belts according to the amount of heat received from the sun’s 
rays. The part of the earth for about twenty-three and a half 
degrees on either side of the equator receives daily the greatest 
amount of heat, and is therefore called the Torrid Zone' 
Both animal and vegetable life is very abundant in this belt. 
The largest land animals live in the hot countries; here are 
found tlie elephant, lion, tiger, giiaffe, and hippopotamus. 
Palms, baobab, banyan, banana, rubber, teak and mahogany 
trees flourish in the torrid zone. 

Two cold circles having for their tentre# the north and 
south jioles foritf the Frigid Zones. Here, instead of fine 
forests of noble trees, little grows except mosses, lichens, 
shrubs, and dwarf trees. The land animals are the reindeer, 
musk ox, and white bear ; but the aquatic animals are of much 
greater importimee, including the whale, walnrs, and seal.’ 

The two Temperate Zones lie between the very hot and 
the very cold parts of the earth. They contain hardy forest 
trees, and nearly all those plmts most used by man as food, 
or as materials for manufactures —such as the cereals, potatoes, 
the vine and useful fruits, and the three most important 
fibre plants—^flax, hemp, atid cottbrv The animals most use¬ 
ful to man, such as tire horse, ox, sheep, pig, and dog are also 
found here. The birds are noted for their splendid powers of 
song, aUhough their sober*plufhage c*ntrasts gloomily with 
the brilliant hues of tropical birds ; bnd here also is the 
home of the honey bee and the siHf-w^rm. 

Climate.—Tlie averageainather at any place for %long period 
of time is called its* Climate. • The two chief considerations 
are heat and moisture. 

Th^ first and strongest cause affecting ^le temperature of a 
place is its distance from the equator, j.e.,its latitude, beaanse 
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thft’determines the. amount of heat that place receives from 
’ the sun. "fhis is clear from what has bwn said about the 
zones. 

The higher we go above the sea level the colder the air 
becomes ; u^til at length, upon the highest mountains, we find 
l)erpetual snow and ice even under the equator. Thus we 
see that temperature varies with the altitude. 

\Vhen there is a great difference between the summer and 
winter temperatures the climate is said to be extreme. In 
the temperate zones, countries far from the influence of the sea 
generally have an extreme or continental climate with hot 
summers and cold winters. In the Sahara and similar deserts 
there are great extremes of tenijx'rature between day and 
night. 

The most equable climates are found in the moist equatorial 
regions, where the difference' belueen 'he hottest and coolest 
monihs is harSly nolieeable, m small islands in mid-ocean, 
and in countries bordering gieat oceans and having their 
prevailing winds from the ocean. 

The sea abounds in great rivers, or ocean currents, as 
they are called, which *nave the effect of lowering or raising 
the tem[)crature of the lands by which they flow, when the 
wind blows from the sea, and so affecting their climates. Ky 
the eastern coast of North America flows an icy current from 
the Arctic Ocean past Labrador and Newfoundland, rendering 
the air raw and foggy, closing the harbours with ice, and 
causing the vegetjtion to be poor and scanty. 

The most noted of these occen currents is the C,ulf Stream, 
which, •ommencing in the Gulf of Mexico, passes round the 
southern point of Florida and along the eastern coast of the 
United States as far as Nova Scojia Crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, and spreading out like a fan, its speed and temperature 
are diminished and it is known as the ®ulf Stream Drift or 
North Atlantic Drift. It con+inu^s its course between Great 
Britain and Iceland, a,(ong the coast of Norwaji, to be lost in 
the Arctic Ocean. The Gplf Stream is a large moving body 
of warm water, which earned heat and moisture to the western 
coast of Eiltope, keeping those snores free from ice, and 
clothing the land with verdure. 

There is, in the Pacific Ocean, another current, almost as 
large and in^portantf as the Gulf Stream. This is the /afian 
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Current, so called from the land near which it commences; 
it determines the climate of the western coas! of North 
America, making it much warmer and more moist than it 
would otherwise be. 

Some regions have a damp climate, and others a^y climate. 
The dampest climate is endured, by the place which has 
the most rainy and foggy days in the year and not necessarily 
where the amount of rain is greatest. The dampest regjons 
of the world are the steaming forests and jungles of equatorial 
countries, where heavy rains fall throughout the year. In the 
temperate zones the dampest regions are where the westerly 
winds blow almost continually from across the ocean as in the 
west of the British Isles. 

Dry climates generally exist, except on the equator, in 
those p.arts which are farthest from the influence of the sea, 
either because of the distance or because the sea winds are 
not felt. ‘ ( 

Winds which blow from a warmer region to a colder on€, 
or from the sea to the land, are, as a rule, moist, rain-giving 
uiinds. Those which blow from a colder to ^ w armer region 
are mostly dry winds. * 

In summer, the land is warmer than the adjoining sea ; in 
winter, the sea is warmer than the adjacent land; hence, 
islands and othqjr'places near the sea have a more equable 
climate than those inland. Such a climate is said to be 
insular, from the Latin insula, an island. 

Mountains may modify climate by ^affording shelter. 
Every range of mountains haaa warm and acold flank. 

Conditions of Commercial Prosperity.—I. A great com¬ 
mercial coimtry must be situated in the temperate ok torrid 
zone, so that its harbours {ire opqn to commerce all the year 
round. ^ * 

2. It must have ati extended coast-line, furnished with good 

harbours, so that carriage qiay jje cheap ; for land carriage is 
always ^jfpensk'e. . \ 

3. It must have surplus product^ to dispose of; these may 
be mineral, agriculturiil, or manufactured products. 

4. It must posses* chtaf means of internal traftsit, either a' 
good network of railwa)^ or a complete S 5 ?stem of navigable 
rivers and canals connecting its industrial cenries wi& its 
ports.* 
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SS It mus^ have a store of surplus wecdth, in order to be 
able to take advantage of any circumstance in favour 6f its 
commerce. 

6. It must be favourably situaied, conveniently for other 
commercial tountries. 


THE ZONES. 




PART I.—COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 


CHAPTER‘III. 

COMMON METALS AND MINERALS. 

Aluminium.—This metal has of recent years obtained 
deserved recognition as one of special usefulness in the arts, 
through the triple qualities it possesses of extreme malle¬ 
ability, ductility, and lightness in weight. It is, in fact, the 
lightest metal of commercial importance. The pure metal, 
which is not found native, has a less weight than that of ordinary 
limestone, or calcite, its specific gravity being rated at 2'5. » 
Possessing the needful strength, aluminium ,is exceedingly 
valuable in the construction of articles where light weight 
is specially needed, such as military and naval equipments; 
surveying instruments; racing and other boats, even to 
steam-launches; field glasses, and ‘other ^scientific instru¬ 
ments. Alummjtum is moreover non-oxidisable, and readily 
lends itself as mi alloy to iron, copper—^aluminium bronze— 
and other metals. 

The chief source of commercial aluminium is found to-day 
in the minerals Cryolite and Beauxite^ ; but the metal is also 
found in the common earths, clays, shales, and muds by 
which we are almost everjpvhere surroSijded, and in the 
felspar and^mica of granite and similar rocks; thegs being, 
in the main, silicates of aluminium. , 

Unfortunately, the metal in these compounds cannot be 
profitably extracted by tlie metfiods at present in use. The 
advance in the almlninium industry may be inferred from 
the circumstance that, whereas about forty years ago the 
cost ot the metal per pound was ovef £5, the same quantity 
can now be bought for less than 4s. iTie British Aluminium 
Co. extracts the metal from i?s ore by water power at 
Kinlochleven. « • * • .. 

Amber.— Found as a minAal, but strongly resembling in 
appearance various gum-resins, amber is the fossil resin of one 
• Sfee Common Minerals, Plate I, Nob. 1 and *2. 

le' 
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or more cqpiferous trees belonging to a vegetation ■ now 
extinct. 

Amber is found in drops, leaf-like and stick-shaped pieces, 
the form and condition depending probably on the mode and 
situation of its exudation from the trees. In many instances 
the fragments of amber contain well-preserved remains of the 
animak and plants which lived at the period of its formation, 
these* having been enclosed by the fluid resin as it escaped 
from the tree. 

Antimony.—In the native form, antimony occurs but 
sparingly. It is a bright tin-white substance, with a metallic 
lustre, and of only moderate hardness. The antimony of 
commerce is obtained from the sulphur ore of the metal, 
antimony glance or Stibnite,^ of which Japan formerly 
furnished the largest supply as well as the most beautiful 
specimens. Thgse are elongated prismatic crystals of a 
bluish-grey colbur, having a brilliant lustre. Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Sarawak now furnish the chief supplies. 

Antimony is mainly useful in the arts through the allo}^ 
which it forms w*th le:^ and tin, imparting to both greater 
hardness and durability. Type metal is a compound of lead 
and antimony; and Britannia metal is an alloy of tin and 
antimony. 

Arsenic.—Like antimony, arsenic is rarely found pure in 
nature. It is a tin-white substance, with a metallic lustre. 
The arsenic of commerce is obtained principally from its two 
sulphur ores. Realgar ^ and Orpiment; the former being of a 
beautiful red coWr, the latter golden-yellow. Both of 
these, Athough by no means abundant minerals, occur 
native, and may generally be recognised by their distinctive 
colouring, lustre, and exceeding softeiess. 

The compounds of arsenic are exteivsively used in the 
manufacture of pigments. In the makmg of rifle bullets and 
gun-shot a small quantjty of arsenic is added to the lead to 
give it greater hardness* The white arsenic of the druggist is 
the oxide of the metal, obtained by roasting the mineral 
known as Mispickel, ® the* sulphur-arsenic ore of iron. Arsenic 
is found in Cornwall and DevonsJjire, especially near Tavistock. 

‘ See Common Minerals, Plate I, No. 3. 

• „ . 4 . 

• f, Plate II. No. 12. 
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Asphalte.—Asphalte is a bituminous substanje, produced 
irom coal by the action of heat. The most remarkable 
deposit of this substance is in the island of Trinidad, in the 
West Indies, where there is a noted “ pitch lake ” ninety-nine 
acres in extent and of unknown depth. t 

The asphalte stone, so largely usfed for paving, is limestone 
charged with bitumen. The best quality of this substance 
is obtained from the Val de Travers, in the Swiss canton of 
NeuchflteL 

Building Stones.—There are many kinds of stone used for 
building purposes, differing greatly in quality and durability. 
Two kinds much used for ornamental work are the oolitic 
limestones of Bath and Portland. The former is of a rich 
cream colour ; the latter is lighter in colour and harder. 

The limestone found at Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, and on,the 
coast of Devonshire, furnishes handsome slabs of black, red, 
and grey marble, veined with white. These slabs are cut 
and polished for mantelpieces and such-like articles. 

Sandstones of various kinds, such as the old and new 
red sandstones, are also used for taiilding. Noted British 
sandstones are those of Craigleith, near. Edinburgh; Barley 
Dale, near ^ekewell; Heddon, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
and Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire. 

On Dartmoor, in Devonshire; near Aberdeen, and at Peter¬ 
head, in Scotland, granite is obtained, which is hard and 
difficult to work, but which owing to its great durability is 
well adapted for the pavement of streets, for bridges, and the 
basements of public buildings. 

Chalk.—Chalk does not differ greatly from ordinary fine 
grained limestones, except that it is soft and powdery. It is 
of the class which geologists call emthy limestones ; and when 
an acid is applied, i* effervesces like imost every other form 
of limestone. 

It a happy inspiration \Aich prompted a distinguished 
naturalist to put a morsel of washed and powdered chalk info 
the field of his microscope. H»saw that the greater part 
of it consisted of a multitude of tinjf shells, some of them so 
minute as to escafe detection by foe naked eye. Some of 
them again were about foe size of the eye of a fine needle ; 
others, perhaps, as large as foe head of a pin. They are 
all of them foe remains of very pearly foe lowest of organisms. 
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.which, whil%they have hard parts, are practically destitute of 
organs. Naturalists call them foraminifera, a name meaning 
hole-bearers, from the number of minute openings or pores 
which their shells contain. Through these openings in the 
living state,*the animal protrudes delicate projections of the 
body, which help to propef it about, and probably bring to it 
a supply of food. These minute animals are very numerous 
in the seas of the present day. When they die, their empty 
shells falling to the bottom make grey mud, called ooze, which 
IS being formed there. From this and a number of other 
circumstances, we conclude that the great chalk deposits of 
the globe, like those which extend almost continuously from 
the picturesque cliffs of England and France, to and through 
Russia, represent an ancient sea-bed very much like that 
which is found to-day in the deep ocean. 

Of our supjiUes of chalk for commercial purposes about 
two-thirds are derived from Kent, the .emainder being quar¬ 
ried chiefly in Surrey, Essex, Hampshire, Sussex, Bedfordshire 
and Lincolnshire. 

Clay.—Clay fet manjifacturing purposes is procured from 
several parts of the United Kingdom. Thus Cornwall is noted 
for china clay ; Staffordshire for potters’ clay ; Stourbridge and 
Sheffield for fire-clay; and Devonshire for pipe-clay. The 
granite rocks of Dartmoor and Cornwall yield kaolin ; Surrey 
and Somerset are noted for fuller’s earth. The best bricks 
are made from the exceedingly fine clays of the glacial 
drift. ^ • 

Coal.—Although classed, frofn its mode of occurrence in 
nature. In the mineral kingdom, coal is in nearly all cases of 
vegetaWe origin. The degree, however, in which traces of 
organic structure may be ^ptected m it varies extremely. Coal 
may be either tolerably pure, containirgi)ut slight admixture 
of earthy matters, or it may contain large"quantities of earthy 
substance, as in the various modifications of shales, ,In the 
next place, the degree of change which has takfin place in the 
vegetable matter may be aqually varied, so that we have it 
still retaining its structure very erpdpntlj;, as in lignites, or 
with the structure greatly desifoyed, or ^together lost, as in 
much ordinary coal and anthracite, which, however, are appar- 
^tly of soqjewhat^ different origin from the more recent 
lignites. The old coal-beds appear to have been fonned'from 
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deposits analogous to our peat-bogs, and hence n 5 .turally con¬ 
sist in great part of vegetables whose remains soon became 
indistinguishable; but that arborescent vegetation was also 
present, and contributed to form the coal, seems proved by the 
detection of woody structure, which is even evident to the 
naked eye, in the charcoal-like appearance of the fractured 
surface of coal. In many lignites the coal consists of trunks 
of trees converted into coal without much alteration in the 
appearance of the texture of the wood; and in these the 
structure is very readily made out by means of the microscope. 

The most extensive coal-beds of the world, those for 
example of North America east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and of Great Britain, belong to what is known by geologists 
as the Carboniferous era. But from that period to the present, 
coal has been forming almost continuously in one rcgioi} or 
another, frequently not prissing beyond a brown coal or 
lignite stage. In the Rocky Mountain region there are 
extensive beds of coal of Cretaceous and Tertiary times. 

The United States, with 550 million tons, is now the 
largest coal producer of the world, foyowedthy Great Britain, 
with 248 million tons, and Germany with 250 millions. ^ 

China, witl^ 250,000 square miles, is said to possess the 
greatest coal area in the world ; the United States, with 
200,000 square miles of coal area, come second ; Canada, with ■ 
65,000 square miles, third; while India, New South Wales, 
Russia, and the United Kingdom follow in tlie order named. 

Copper.—Copper occurs native, in stringsi. grains, plates, and 
masses, the last being sometimes of very lafge size. A speci¬ 
men is recorded which weighed 420 tons. It is a'soft but 
heavy metal, with a specific gra%dty of 8'8, and may generally 
be recognised by its distinctive cepper colour. It possesses in 
an extreme degree the properties oi malleability and ductility, 
and is an excellent'conductor of both heat and electricity. 

Alloyed with zinc, coppjr nrnkes irgss ; and with from ten 
to twenty pef cent, of tin, bronze, gun-metd, and bell-metal. 
Statuary bronze is a triple compo'ind of copper, tin, and zinc. 

A large proportion of the world’s copper is obtained from 
the natural metal, with which,a workable quantity of gold and 

> Th'ese-figures are based upon the corrected returns for the year 
1918, though the latest figures available for Germany ane those of 

1913.' 
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, silver is fr^juently associated; but various ores, such as 
Cuprite,^ the oxide of copper, and Chalcopyrite,^ 

sulphides of copper and iron, contribute largely to the general 
supply. 

The leadikg copper-producing countries are the United 
States—Michigan, Arizorta, and Montana,—Mexico, the 
Iberian Peninsula, Australasia and Japan, followed by 
Chile, Germany and South Africa. 

The quantity of copper mined in the United Kingdom is 
now x'ery small; 900 tons of ore jior annum. Cornwall, 
Devon, Merioneth and .Anglesey combine to produce this .small 
supply. The chief supply of copper imjwrted into this 
country is obtained from Sjiain, tlie United States, Jaj)an, 
Cluli and Itolivia. 

One of the principal uses to which copper is put in the 
present day is, the making of wire for the conduction of 
electricity. * 

One of the more familiar ores of copper is the “ bra,ssy ” sul¬ 
phide of copper and iron, known as copper pyrites, or Chalco- 
pyrite, which bt%rs a »certain resemblance to gold, and is 
sometimes mistaken for it, whence the name “ fool’s gold.” It 
can, however, be readily distinguished from gold by its brittle¬ 
ness, powdering up under the hammer, or even under the 
well-pressed knife-blade. It is also soluble in nitric acid ; 
whereas gold is not; and, in addition, it has a low specific 
gravity, about four. From the second form of fool’s gold, iron 
pyrites, * it is in^ntost cases easily distinguished by its deeper 
colour, and the fact that it can be cut by a knife, whereas iron 
pyrites dlinnot. 

A highly prized ore of copper, much used for decorative 
purposes, is the green capblmate.^or Malachite,* the finest 
specimens of which come from Siberia •The blue carbonate 
of copper is the beautiful mineral known as Azurite* 

Diamonds.—^The distinctive Rjualities of diamonds,, juch as 
brilliancy, extreme hardness, infusibility, an'd insolubility 
are well known. When 4iighly heated, diamonds slowly 

* See Common Minerals, Plate 1, No. 6. 
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consame and disappear as carbon dioxide, showing that their 
composition is pure carbon. The most highly prized varieties 
are colourless and as clear as water, hence “ of the first water 
but diamonds are not uncommon in pale shades of yellow, 
green, pink and blue. Many of the impure da<<k diamonds, 
known as carbonado, and the fragments that are not large 
enough for gems are used in the form of diamond powder for 
polishing and cutting purposes, the diamond being so>hard 
that it can only be cut and polished with its own dust. The 
most important diamond-producing countries of the world 
are South Africa, Brazil and India. At the present time. 
South Africa far surpasses the combined output of the rest of 
the world. Several tons of diamonds have actually been 
obtained from the Kimberley mines, along the Vaal River, 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Gold.—Gold is a widely distributed minera,!, and is usually 
found in association with the quartz veins ol mountainous 
and volcanic regions ; or among the washings of sand, ^avel, 
and river mud, which have been derived from the destruction 
of the parent rock. Its more generji.1 fora- is that of native 
gold, which is :^n alloy of about ninety per cent, of pure gold 
and eight or tA per cent, of silver. All native gold has sUver 
with it; and, in the substance known as elecirutn, the quantity 
of the latter amounts to about twenty per cent. 

Native gold is a soft, highly ductile and malleable metal, 
heavy in weight, its specific gravity being about 19, and free 
from tarnish. In the solid rock it occurs as strings, flakes 
and crystalloids, frequently associated with' iron pyrites, and 
occupying cavities in the “ rotten ” rock which has'been left 
by their decomposition. In the river-washes it is also found 
in flakes, grains, scales,< and, mt times, as "nuggets,” of 
considerable size and weight. 

In recent years'"most gold has been obtained from the 
Transyaal, followed by the United ?tates (chiefly Colorado, 
California and S. Dakota), Australia (more than half from 
Western Australia), Russia, India-, New Zealand and Canada. 
Very rich gold supplies have recently been discovered in 
several parts of Cinada, notpbly in the Klonifyke region of 
the basin of the River Yukon. 

Much of the silver and copper that is mined contains gold, 
mechanically mixed up with the ore, d circumstance, which 
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.makes the ipining of these minerals specially profitable. A 
less frequent source of gold is Galena,^ the sulphur ore of 
lead. 

Granite.—Of the many useful rocks that are employed in 
the arts, nolle perhaps is more useful than granite, and there 
is none that equals it in beauty. It can be of almost any 
colour, pink and grey being the principal hues. It is a coarse 
grained rock consisting of at least three distinct minerals. 

1. Mica, occurring in grey or black shining plates, which 
the blade of a knife can separate into thin seams. 

2. Qimiz, either greyish or bluish in colour, having a dull 
glassy appearance, and which cannot be scratched with a 
knife. 

3. Felspar, the mineral which generally determines the 
colour of the granite, with its pearly lustre, can be scratched 
with the blade of a knife. 

4. HornbleMe, a black, or greenish black, hard mineral, 
sometimes replaces the mica, and also the quartz, when the 
rock is known as Syenite. 

Our supplies oi granite are found in Aberdeenshire, Argyll, 
Cumberland, Devonshire, Guernsey (syenite), Jersey (syenite), 
Leicestershire at Mount Sorrel (syenite), Kirkcudbright, and 
Westmoreland. 

Graphite.—Graphite, or plumbago, is familiar to everyone 
in the form of the “ black lead ” of " lead ” pencils. It is a 
soft iron-black or steel-grey mineral, which occurs in masses 
or foliated forms ia the older crystalline rocks. It can easily 
be cut with a knSe, and its specific gravity is only just above 
two. (?ne of its distinctive characteristics is the streak it 
leaves «n paper. Its light weight and greasy “ feel ’’ readily 
serve to distinguish this miaeral fiom any other. Its soapy 
character makes it useful as a lubricah r,and its resistance to 
great heat permits it to be used, with claj^ in the manufacture 
of crucibles. , • • 

Most of the commercial graphite is now Obtained from 
Ceylon. The output from Si l^ria is now very small on account 
of the inacce^ibility of ftie region. It is extensively mined in 
Ticonderoga, on the Hudson R^ver, in thd United States, and 
large deposits have been reported from various, parts of 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

’ Common Minerals, Platejt, No, 1, 
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Gfindstones.—Grindstones are obtained from {he mill-stone 
grits of the coal measures. 

Gypsum.—Gypsum can be recognised very readily among 
rocks, as, owing to its moderate hardness, it can easily be 
scratched by the finger-nail. f 

Alabaster is a common form of gypsum which is extensively 
used in the arts, as it can be fashioned by almost any cutting 
tool. In its composition, gypsum is a hydrous sulphite of 
lime, which, on being heated, parts with its water and falls 
down in powder, the well-known plaster of Paris. This 
substance on being again united with water in proper propor¬ 
tions, sets hard and forms the substance we see in plaster 
casts. Our supplies of this mineral are derived from quarries 
in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Cumberland- 
and Sussex, but France furnishes more than all these together. 

Hones.—Hones are chiefly slates of very close texture. 
Turkey oil-stones, said to be the best, are obtiined from the 
bland districts of Asia Minor. Hones of fine quality are also 
procured .from Ayrshire, in Scotland; near Snowdon, in 
Wales; and near Tavistock, in .Devonshire. Bohemia, 
Styria, Arka^s, and Peru also yield supplies. 

Iron.—To^an, iron is the most important of mberals. 
There is hardly a region of any extent on the fac* of the earth 
where it does not occur in one form or another, and there 
are some regions which yield it b vast quantities. 

Iron occurs native almost exclusively b meteorites, where 
it is usually associated with nickel, and ib certam volcanic 
rocks, such as the basalts of Greenland, b which it is scattered 
about in grains and nodules. 

The iron of commerce is obtained exclusively from ores 
of the metal; and, b by, far the greater quantity, from the 
oxides of iron. The world’s greatest annual production of 
iron ore was in 19t)7, after which there was a decrease b 
most of the more important countries. The amounts accordbg 
to the latest figures available are :— 


1. United States 
Germany .. ■ ; 

3. United Kingdom 

4. France 


. '■ 39 million tons of metal 
. 19i .. s, • 



Thb most important ore pf bon is the red oxide, ipowi) 
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as Hematite^ which occurs in a variety of forms. It has a 
brownish-black, reddish, or black colour; but its powder, or 
the streak which is put upon it by the scratch of a knife 
blade, is invariably blood-red; hence the name, Hematite or 
blood-stone. Sits hardness is such that it can just be scratched 
by the blade of a knife, tmt, on the firmer polished forms, 
no cut is possible. Its specific gravity is slightly over five. 

Some of the blacker forms of hematite possess an exceed¬ 
ingly high polish, reflecting light, as if from a mirror or 
speculum ; hence the name specular iron. 

In other specimens, the lustrous parts are exceedingly 
minute and scaly, and barely distinguishable from the mineral 
mica —micaceous iron. One of the earthy forms of hematite 
is the pigment red ochre. 

Considerably less important than hematite, but yet very 
important in itself, is the yellow oxide of iron or Limonite. * 
In some of its forms it has much the appearance of Hematite; 
but it can generally be distinguished by its brown colour, 
yellow streak, and yellow powder. It is largely a bog de¬ 
posit, hence the n«me " ^x)g-iron ore,” and is frequently, even 
as an ore for manufacturing purposes, in a crumbly, earthy 
condition. Brown and yellow ochre pigments are manufactured 
from limonite. 

A third oxide of iron is Magnetite,^ which, as the name 
suggests, has the quality of being attracted by a magnet. 
One variety, known as lodestone, is a true magnet in itself. 
This important ore ef iron occurs in large, one might almost 
say, mountain masses. A frequent, but less serviceable form, 
is that efl octahedral crystals, of both large and small size, 
dispersed through other rocks. A mineral much resembling 
ma^etite, but with much feebler cmagnetic qualities, and 
having both zinc and manganese in its composition in 
addition to iron, is Frankliniie. * 

fhe ore known as "spathic*iron” is obtained fro^n the 
carbonate of that metal, forming the mineral Siderite. It 
occurs in yellowish-brown ihombohedral crystals, having a 
specific gravity of less thin fomr. Yeljow and green chrome 
pigments are obtained from ChfomiU, or chromic iron. 

• See Common Minerals, Plate I, No. 8. 

• a 
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One of the most familiar of all iron ores, but of no service 
for the extraction of the metal itself, is the sulphur ore, 
or iron pyrites. * The beautiful and highly lustrous crystals 
of this mineral are likely to occur in almost any kind of 
rock. The crystals are cubes or modification# of the cube, 
of a brass-yellow colour, and usually so hard as completely 
to resist the impression of a knife. This fact should readily 
distinguish it from gold, with which it is frequently con¬ 
founded by over-zealous searchers after the precious metal. 
Its greater hardness and lighter colour also serve to distin¬ 
guish it from the other form of “ fool’s gold,” copper pyrites. 
Almost the only service to which pyrites is put to-day in 
the arts is the making of sulphur and sulphuric acid. 

Another sulphur ore of iron is known as “ magnetic 
pyrites,” or Pyrrhotite. Its reddish or bronze colour readify 
serves to distinguish it from ordinary pyrijes; and the fre¬ 
quent association of it with nickel makes it one of the valuable 
ores of that metal. 

Jet.—“ Jet-is but a particular form of carbon, and there can 
be little doubt that it is of organic ^gin.W— Ansted. 

Good specimMS of jet are found in Galicia and other parts 
of Spain; at Wittenherg, in Saxony; in the department of 
Aude, in the South of France ; in England, near Whithy; in 
the Faroe Islands; in the Isle of Skye; and in the coal of 
Massachusetts. * 

Lead.—One of the most familiar and useful of metals is 
lead, and it is so rarely found pure in nature that it might 
almost be said not to exist. ' 

The commonest lead ore is a compound witfi sulphur 
known as Galena,* which is almost alwa 5 fs associated with 
zinc blende, the sulphur ore of »lnc, and hence the united mass 
is often spoken ofeas lead-zinc ore. At times, it is largely 
silver-bearing or "argentiferous; and this fact makes the 
mining profitable, when possibly by itself the 

baser metal Would not have yielded a return. Galena is well 
known in its beautiful and vary common form of cubical 
crystals. Lead is reqdily cut with a knife, bfing one of the 

> See Common Minerals, Plate I, No. 11. 

• No Jet has been obtained in this country since 1897, when the 
whjle output was valued at ,^8. 

• See Common Minerals, Hate IT No. 1. 
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softest of metals, and it leaves a dark streak upon paper.. Its 
specific gravity is about eleven and a third. 

The various uses to which lead is put need hardly be 
recounted. As an alloy with tin it makes pewier and common 
solder; \vith witimony the substance out of which printers’ 
type is manufactured— type-metal. In the making of gun¬ 
shot and rifle-bullets, a small quantity of arsenic is added, 
which, renders the lead somewhat harder, and, in addition, 
permits it to assume the spherical form, when dropped 
through the air. Carbonate of lead furnishes the common 
white lead of painters. 

Tire largest lead producing country of the world appears to 
be tlie United States, followed closely by Spain and Germany, 
and then by Australia, Mexico, and Great Britain. 

There are a number of ores of lead which are highly prized 
for their beautiful colours ; such are the grass-green phos¬ 
phate knorvn as Pyromorphite, the orange-red chromate, 
called Crocoite; and the deep red vanadate which mineralogists 
call Vanadinite. 

Limestones.—Lieiestotjes are all or nearly all of organic 
origin, being principally made up of the hard parts of various 
corals and other creatures which lived at about the time the 
rock was being formed. 

In some limestones the organic remains are almost wholly 
of corals; such are coral limestones. There are many lime¬ 
stones, too, which are crammed full of the parts of a class of 
animals distantly njlated to starfishes, which are known as 
stone-lilies or crin’oids. Limestones made up of these parts 
are crino^al limestones. There are yet other limestones made 
up of the remains of foraminifera ; and these are foraminiferal 
limestones, such as the Numtnulitic limestone of the Alps and 
Himalayas, and that of which the Pyramids of Egypt are built. 

Manganese.—As a metal, in its associations, and in its 
general chemical behaviqur, ma*ganese is very much like iron. 
It does not occur free in nature, but is obtained principally 
from its two oxygen compounds, Pyrolusite^ and Manganite, * 
more commonly the form*. It is largely associated with iron, 
less frequently with zinc and ^silver ;* and, in one form or 
other, occurs in nearly all rocks. The presence of manganese 

“ See Common Minerals, Plate II, No. 2. 

•>« .. .. .. , „ 3. 
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may be detected by its deep brown or brownith-black stain. 
The chief use of manganese in the arts is alloying it with iron 
to make steel. Pyrolusite is used extensively to colour glass 
and pottery, producing various shades of violet, purple, 
brown, and black. Russia is the larges# producer of 
manganese, while some is also" obtained from Brazil and 
India. 

Mercury.—^Mercury, a remarkable and exceedingly'useful 
metal, is known to nearly everybody in its liquid form of 
quicksilver, the substance which fills the tubes of most ther¬ 
mometers and barometers. It is the only mineral, except 
ice, which remains liquid at ordinary temperatures; but, 
while ice melts at 32° Fahrenheit, mercury remains liquid 
until the very low temperature of 40° below zero is reached.. 

Native mercury is a rare metal, and when it does occur it is 
generally in the form of minute globules scattered through the 
rocks. Nearly all the world’s mercury is obtained from the 
sulphur ore of that metal, the red mineral known as Cinnabar. * 
This mineral can easily be recognised by its red colour, its 
scarlet streak where scratched, its gscat weight, and marked 
softness, being^asily cut with a knife. Its weight, which 
exceeds that of metallic iron, is far below- tliat of the pure 
metal, which has a specific gravity of 13-6. 

Mercury forms amalgams with gold, silver, zinc, tin, and 
other metals. The “ silvering ” on the backs of mirrors is an 
amalgam of mercury and tin. The “ amalgamation process ” 
of extracting gold and silver from rocks containing them con¬ 
sists' in washing and agitating the powdered rock with 
mercury, and subsequently driving the mercury off by heat. 

Mercury is mined at Almaden, in Spain ; at Idifa, in the 
Yugo-Slav State of Cacniola ;€ at New Almaden and New 
Idria, in California.; in Italy; and in Russia. 

Mica.—^The trarfsparent or semi-transparent mineral, mica, 
is chigfly found in BengtJ. » , 

The United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States are 
the chief buyers of mica, which is used 

1. in the manufactijre of dynamds; ^ 

2. for covering the peep-hfles of furnaces ; 

3. for, boiler packing. ,, 

Nickel.—^Nickel is known to most people in the form of 

**See Common Minerals. Plate XI, No. S. * ^ 
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nickel plate, a coating given to steel, which resists tarnishkig. 
German silver is a compound of copper, zinc, and nickel. 
Most of the nickel of commerce is obtained from nickel-bearing 
magnetic and copper p}Tites, and from a silicate of magnesia 
and nickel, kn*wn as Garnierite. * The latter forms the chief 
source of supply in the mining districts of New Caledonia. 

Nickel is almost always associated as an alloy with the 
iron oi meteorites. Besides its use for coinage m America, 
Germ.any and other comitries, a new industry in which this 
metal has lately been employed is the m;mufacture of nickel- 
steel, an alloy of steel with about lour per cent, of nickel, used 
in making armour-plating for war vessels. Germany was 
at one time the largest producer of nickel, but now the lead is 
taken by Canada, where the largest known deposits occur in 
the Sudbury district. 

Oil Wells.—^Th(j oil wells of North America are true artesian 
wells, wliitii occur in Mexico, and in the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, California, 
Texas, W. Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Kansas. There are 
also oil wells in GaJicia ij Europe, and around Baku on the 
Caspian. 

Odlite.—The substance of oolitic rocks consists principally of 
caibonate of lime, sometimes crystallized, sometimes granular 
and usually abounding in organic remains, as shells, etc. It 
consists of two parts, one of which forms the matrix, is 
mostly colourless, often crystalline, and exhibits a number of 
rounded or oval cavities, each of wliich contains a nodule or 
mass of a corresponding form. These nodules give the stone 
somewha1«the appearance of the roe of a fish, hence oohte 
is sometimes called roe-stone. The nodules possess a granular 
rather than a crystalline structure.* Some kinds of oolite 
contain grains of sand imbedded in the njatrix between the 
nodules. The building-stones of Bath, BriJtol, Portland, and 
Koiton (Rutlandshire) ax^ oolitic. . 

Petroleum.—Petroleum and natural gas are products, 
seemingly,' of some kind of.natural distillation of organic 
remains. Most frequently the remains _are exclusively vege¬ 
table ; at other times they are ^nimal mid vegetable remains 
intermixed; and less frequently they are solely animal rpmains. 

The source of both petroleum and natural gas is found 

* See Common Mineral, Plate IJ, No. 4. 
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mainly in older rocks, especially of the coal age* Sandstones, 
shales, and clays are often highly charged with these pro¬ 
ducts. The United States—California, Ohio and Texas,— 
Mexico, and Russia furnish the greater portion (90 %) Oj 
the world’s supjdy of petroleum. * 

Platinum.—Platinum is usually classed with gold amo 
the nobler metals. It owes its great value to the facts that it * 
not attacked by ordinary acids, and that it requires an enor¬ 
mous heat to melt it. It is usually found in an impure state as 
flakes and nuggets in gold bearing rocks, and most of it comes 
from the Ural Mountains of Russia, cliiefly from S. Verk- 
hoturski and Perm. A special use of this metal is for the 
wires of incandescent electric lamps. 

Rock Salt.—Rock salt occurs in extensive beds in many parts 
of the world, and is the source of much of the salt used in 
commerce and manufactures. It is one oLthe few minerals 
that readily dissolve in ordinary water, and itimpaits to it a 
distinct taste. Rock salt has generally a vitreous lustre, and 
may be white, yellow, red, blue, or even black in colour, 
according to the foreign material mixed with it. 

The immens^eposits of rock salt from which the enormous 
amount of salt used in the United Kingdom for manufacturing 
and other purposes comes, are met with in Worcestershire, 
Shropshire, Sia§ordshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and also 
in County Antrim, Ireland. The salt is obtained by mining, 
as at Nantwich, in Cheshire; or from brine-springs, as at 
Droitwich, near Worcester, at Nantvwch and Middlewich, 
in Cheshire, and at Weston, in Staffordsliire. Brine-springs 
are worked in Cheshire, Lancashire, StaffordshireV Durham, 
Worcestershire, and Yorkshire. The United Kingdbm, which 
is the second largest producer after the United States, exports 
great quantities ts. the British East Indies. 

Among the mo'st remarkable of the salt mines in Europe 
are {hose of Aliemonta, in •Calabria; Halle, in the T}To1 ; 
Cardona, in the Pyrenees ; and Wieliczka, in Austria. 

Sandstones.—Sandstone, one* of the commonest of rocks, 
is built-up of innumer^ible particles 6r grains of fand compacted 
into a hard rock. ,. 

The particles of sand were formed into hard rock % com¬ 
pression and chemical union with iron rust ^r lime for the 
cement. Sandstones may be fine grainid, more or les^adapted 
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for building Qurposes; they may be flagstones, such as 'are 
used for paving and for coarse roofing; they may be grits, 
when coarse grained, as the mill-stone grits of the coal- 
measures ; or they may be coarse conglomerates, or pudding 
stones, which hre rarely available for any useful purposes. 

Some of the best known sandstones of Great Britain are 
Craigleith stone, from near Edinburgh; Darky Dale stone, 
from near Matlock, in Derbyshire; Heddon and Kenton 
stones, from near Newcastle-on-Tyne; and the Mansfield 
stone, from Nottinghamshire. 

Silver.—Silver occurs in a much greater variety of forms than 
gold, since it easily unites with sulphur, chlorine, and other 
mineralisers to form a number of distinct ores. As native 
silver, which is not common except as an alloy of gold, it occurs 
in long stringy masses, and also in flakes, scales, and crystals. 
Like gold, silver js mainly associated with crystalline rocks, 
occurring in veins, lodes, and pockets. 

Silver is a soft, highly ductile and malleable metal, with a 
specific gravity of about 10'6. Its normal colour is white, but 
it readily tarnishes^and tjie presence of only minute traces of 
sulphur gas in the atmosphere causes it to enter into 
combination and turn black. 

The greater part of the world’s silver is not obtained from 
the native metal, but from one of its several ores, more com¬ 
monly the black sulphur ore, Argentite. Two forms of red 
sulphur silver are known as Pyrargyrite and Proustite. An 
exceedingly soft compound of silver is the natural chloride or 
horn silver, Cerargyrite, which can be cut with a knife almost 
as easily «s resin. Apart from these sources of supply, an 
important repository of silver is found in Galena, the sulphur 
ore of lead, which in mimy regions is* highly argentiferous. 

The most important silver producing coiffitries are Mexico, 
the United States (Colorado, Montana, Utah), Australia, 
Canada, Bolivia and Geqnany. , Most of the British supply 
comes from Mexico, Australia, Peru, Chile, and the United 
States. ' , 

Slates and Scales.—Rocks, thousands of feet in thickness, 
that appear in our quarries and oji mountain sides, are merely 
compacted mud; the sea bottoms or sea fronts of ancient times. 

Such are most varieties of grey and blue roofing slates, and 
black a{(d gre*en wriflng slatfs. Some of these rocks kre 
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known to geologists as shaks, because they sh^e off in slabs 
of regular and not very great thickness. It is to the thinner 
plates that the name of slate is given. 

Our domestic supplies of slate are chiefly derived from 
Blaenau Festiniog in Merionethshire; and from the Penrhyn 
and other mines in Carnarvonshire. Other supplies are 
obtained from Lancashire, Cornwall, and Argyll. Slate is 
also mined in Pennsylvania (U.S.A.) and the Ardennes. 

Sulphur.—Sulphur is in many ways a most important 
mineral; for its combinations with silver, lead, zinc, and 
antimony form their sulphides, some of the most important 
ores of these metals. In its native condition it is a beautiful 
yellow mineral, occurring either massive or in crystals. It is 
easily cut with a knife, and it freely bums when heated, with ^ 
pale blue flame, forming the suffocating sulphur gas. 

Most of the sulphur of commerce is found in volcanic 
regions—Sicily, the Lipari Isles, and other similar places. 
The sulphur required for the manufacture of oil of vitriol is 
mostly obtairfed from iron pyrites, the largest producers of 
which are Portugal, France and the^United States. 

Tin.—If tin oc#irs at all in the native metallic state, it does 
so very rarely. Its most common ore is the oxide, when it 
forms the mineral Cassfterite, ^ or tin-stone, a rich Isown, hard 
substance, distingxashed in its cr5«talline form by a beautiful 
lustre and a specific gravity of about seven. It occurs in 
certain granite rocks; but elsewhere it is found in rolled 
grains and pebbles, the so-called “ streapa tin," andinfibrous 
masses, “ wood tin.” 

In the arts, tin is extensively used as a coating for iron, 
forming the well-known tin-plate. With copper, in various 
proportions, it constitutes the forms of bronze known as 
bronze proper, gxjn-metal, bell-metal, and some others. In 
combination with lead it makes pewter; and with antimony, 
Britannia metal. 

The tin mines of Cornwall, in England, and those of Saxony 
and Bohemia have been worked, for centuries, but by far the 
greatest quantity now comes 'from the East Indies (the Straits 
Settlements, Banca and Billiton), after which come Bdivia 
and Apstralia, where Tastnania and Queensland afle the 
greatest producers. 

f See Common Minaale, Plate fl, No. 6. ' 
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Zinc.—As % pure metal, zinc is not known to occur in a state 
of nature. That which is used in the arts is extracted from 
one or more of the zinc ores, most largely from zinc sulphide, 
the mineral Sphalerite, * or zinc blende. This mineral is usually 
found in irregular or partially crystallised masses of a trans¬ 
parent grey or yellow hue,* with a distinct resinous lustre. 
There is a remarkable association between this ore and 
Galena, the two being so generally found together in the 
same deposits, that they are frequently spoken of as lead- 
zinc ores. Other but much less common ores which yield 
this very useful metal are the red oxide, known as Zincite, * 
and the silicate. Calamine.^ The crude metal, much of 
which is imported into the United Kingdom, is called SMlter. 
The richest yields of zinc are obtained from the United States, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Belgium. 

Among the moje important uses to which zinc is put is the 
manufacture of zinc-white, the oxide of the metal, a substitute 
for the lead-white of painters. Alloyed with copper it makes 
brass; and, in a difierent proportion, the so-csdled “ white 
metal." The coati*g of ifon with zinc constitutes the process 
of galvanising. 

' See Common Minerals, Plate II, No. 7, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


COMMON PLANTS AND THEIR COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 

Acacia.—^There are many trees of tropical and sub-fropical 
countries which contain a larger proportion of tannin than that 
yielded by oak-bark. One of these is a kind of Acacia which 
grows in the mountainous parts of Hindustan and the East 
India islands, and yields the substance known as black 
Catechu, or Japanese earth. In Australia many of the 
acacias, or wattles as they are called, 5 deld tannin, and also a 
valuable gum almost equal to gum arable. 

Apple (Pyrus Malus). —^Numerous varieties of this useful 
fruit, produced by care and cultivation, are now grown. The 
apple is a hardy tree, flourishing nearly as far north as latitude 
62*; thriving best, however, in temperate climates. The 
wood is highly valued, for its close? grain’and great hardness, 
by turners, calBnet makers, and wheelwrights; but from a 
commercial point of view, it is the fruit that has to be 
considered. 

The London market is supplied with apples from Canada, 
the United States, Tasmania, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Araucaria.—^The araucarias are a handsome genus of ever¬ 
green cone-bearing trees, to which belong the Norfolk Island 
Pine and the Brazilian Monkey Puzzle; but the most valuable 
timber tree of this genus is the Bunya Bunya of ^Jieensland. 

Arrowroot.—Arrowroot is a name given to variofls kinds of 
starch. ' 

1. West Indian Arrowroot is obtained from the tubers of 

three species Qi''Maranta, very like the plants from which 
ginger is derived. * * 

2. East Indian Arrowroot is the starch from the tubers of 

Curcuma, a kind of ginger, anti is sometimes called Curcuma 
starch., It comes from Singapore. , 

3. Tahitian Arrowroot coaaes from a species of Tacca; and 

the substance called ^ 

Je. Portland Arrowroot is extracted^ from ^e root of the 
■64 
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common Cuoiraopint, the plant which children call Lords and 
Ladies (Arum macula(um). 

Ash (Fraxinus). —^The ash is a deciduous tree, with very 
tough, elastic wood, much used for hoops, oars, coach-building, 
tool-handles, and agricultural implements. It is a native of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Manna Ash yields the manna 
sold by druggists. 

Bamboo (Bambusa). —Bamboos are gigantic grasses which 
thrive in the tropics. In their multifarious uses, they supply 
to the people of the countries in which they grow the place 
of the cocoa-nut with the South Sea Islanders, and the date 
palm with the Arabs. Furniture, ornamental articles, and 
even cycles are now made of bamboo. Large quantities of 
this plant are imported for manufacturing purposes. 

Battens.—Battens are pieces of fir wood, from fourteen to 
sixteen feet longhand not more than s< ■ on inches wide or two 
and three-quarter inches thick. The best battens come from 
Christiania, in Norway ; and an inferior kind is imported from 
America. 

Box tree (Buxuf semptrvirens). —The w’ood of the box tree 
is hard, heavy, and close-grained; and these characteristics, 
combined with its light colour, cause it to be esteemed by 
engravers beyond all other woods ; but it is both scarce and 
expensive. Our supplies come chiefly from the Caucasus, 
Turkey in Europe and Asia, and northern Africa. 

Camphor.—Camphor, .so much used in medicine and in the 
composition of varrtishes, is the resin of a kind of laurel, 
Laurus cam-phora, which grows in China, Japan, and Formosa. 
In Formosa, the Japanese have made the culture and sale of 
this impdrtant commercial product a government monopoly. 

Cassava.—Cassava is the coarser jfe’-t of the starch derived 
from the tuberous root of Jairopha manihof, a Brazilian plant 
of the Spurge family; tapioca being the*finer kind. Our 
supplies of tapioca come from te West Indies and Singapore. 

Cedar.—The cedar of Lebanon is a kind of pine; but the 
fragrant wood of which cigar boxes are made and in which the 
graphite of peijcils is enclosed is the timber of the Virginian 
Juniper commonly known in America as red cedar, Juniperus 
Virginiana. 

C^eals.—^T^e principal cereals, considered from a 
mercial point of view, are barley, maize, oats, rice, and wheat. 
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Barley^ (Hordeum sativum) is the grain whiclkcan be culti¬ 
vated over a wider geographical range than any other cereal, 
reaching its greatest perfection, however, in the temperate 
zone. After wheat, it is the prevailing grain crop of the 
United Kingdom, which also imports further supplies from 
the United States and India. 

Maize^ {Zea Mays), or Indian Corn, a native of America, is 
now cultivated for its useful grain in most warm countries. 
A tall, stout-growing plant, it rather resembles a cane than 
a grass, and reaches a height of over six feet, the stalks being 
surmounted by thick heads or cobs of grain, enclosed in 
sheaths. Our supplies are drawn from the Argentine Republic, 
the United States and Canada. 

Oats^ (Avena saliva). There are numerous varieties gf 
oats, such as the white, black, and potato oat; and this 
cereal thrives best in cool, moist climates,, and in elevated 
regions, 'f'lic largest quantities are gn.wn in Russia, Canada, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Scotland, Ireland, and New Zealand. 

Rice (Oryza saliva), which needs great heat and irrigation, 
is largely cultivated in the tropics. <1 It issthe staple food of 
the teeming millions who dwell in and around the enormous 
deltas and low alluvial plains of Burma, Hindustan, China, 
Japan, and Java. The swamps of Carolina, the low ground 
along the Mississippi in Louisiana, and the plain of Lombardy 
are other noted districts where rice is grown. Large quantities 
of this cereal are imported into this country, but much of it is 
again exported. 't 

Wheat* (Triticum vulgcre) is probably the most valuable 
of all the cereals. It is cultivated now in hundred!/ of varie¬ 
ties ; and almost every year new ones appear. They are 
produced by a very careful selection of seeds from plants 
that show a tendency to vary in the direction desired, and 
these are cultivated separately until the desired result i_s 
obtained. 

The wheat crop of the United Kingdom, which is about 
ninety millions of bushels anivially, was in 1914 less than 
one-fourth of the quantity consumed; and over 100 millions 
of cwts. had to be imported every year from the Ignited States, 

* SeeXoIoured Plate, Cereals, III; * See Coloured Plate, Cer^ls, V; 

• S*"'. (floured Plate, Cereals, IV j * See Coloured Plate, Cereals, 1 
and II. 
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Russia, Rurr^nia, the Argentine Republic, the Dominion of 
Canada, British India, and Australasia. Between 1914 and 
1919 ihe amount of wheat produced in the British Isles was 
increased by thirty nullion bushels ])er annum. 

Cheesewood (Piliosportm bicolor). —^'fbetimlx'r commercially 
known as cheesewood grows in the woods of Victoria and 
Tasmania. 

Cinnamon [Cinnamomum Zey/ajitcwm).—Cinnamon consists 
of the inner bark of a kind of laurel, a native of India and 
Ceylon, for which Cassia, a coarser and less aromatic bark 
of another laurel, the bulk of which comes from China, is 
frequently substituted. 

Cocoa-nut fibre, or Coir.—The fibre from the cocoa-nut, also 
called coir, is now applied most successfully to the manu¬ 
facture of mats, matting, cordage, brashes, brooms, and many 
other articles. I;rom the albumen of the seed an oil, Icnown as 
cocoa-nut butter, is obtained, and is much used in the manu¬ 
facture of soap and candles. The cocoa-nut palm (Cocos 
nucifera) grows lu.'curiantly in India and Ceylon, and in most 
tropical countries, «spe(:i»lly near the sea. 

Cork.—Cork is the outer bark of the Cork Oak (Quercus 
suber), which is cultivated in Spain, Portugal and France, from 
which countries we obtain our supplies. 

Deals.—Deals are planks made of fir-wood, more than six 
feet long and moi e than seven inches wide. They are generally 
three inches thick ; and when sawn thinner are called boards. 
Most of the deals imported to this country come from Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, and North America, Those from northern 
Europe, dulled Baltic timber, arc of the best quality. 

Drugs.—The principal drugs of commercial importance wilt 
be mentioned in this paragraph. • 

The extract of the juice of the aloe, whiclys cultivated in the 
Cape of Good Hope, the East and West Indies, and Barbadoes, 
IS used in medicine as a purgative- , 

The highly disa^eeable-smelling gum resins, Assafoetida 
and Galbanum, which are procured from Persia, the East 
Indies, and I^et, are remedies of great value in h 5 ^terical 
complaints. Tney are yielded by umliellate plants closely 
related to the poisonous hemlock, dropwort and fooT^ parsley 
of our hedges and waste lands. 

The Castor *011 Plafit (Ricin^s communis) is a membe^ of 
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the spurge family. It is widely cultivated, but Ipdia produces 
most of the world’s supply. The oil of its seeds is one of the 
mildest purgatives known, although that of the seed-coats is 
very acrid and dangerous. 

The seeds of the Croton Plant (Croton tiglium), another 
handsome plant of the same family, which grows in Malabar 
and Tenassorim, also furnish an acrid oil, which is used in 
medicine as an active purgative and emetic. , 

Gentian, the product of a plant of the same name, which 
covers the sides of some of the hills in southern Europe and 
Asia, is much valued in medicine as a tonic. This is owing 
to a very bitter principle w’hich exists in the leaves, flowers, 
bark, and roots. 

The wood of the Lignum vitae tree (Guaiacum officindti)' 
of the West Indies and tropical South America 5 delds the 
resinous bitter princijile known in medicine as Guaiacum. 

The Ipecacuanha of commerce is yielded by the root of a 
plant belonging to the violet family which grows in South 
America. 

The Convolvulus family yields two impjjrtant drugs. Jalap 
and Scammony. • 

Scammony is the resinous milky juice obtained from 
Convolvulus Scammonia, a species which grows in the countries 
bordering on the Levant, and which hardens when exposed to 
the air. 

The drug Icnown as Jalap is the powdered root of a Mexican 
species (Ipomasa purga), which, when a<lministered in proper 
doses, is a safe as well as an active medicine. It is also a 
very cheap one, and a very large quantity is accordingly con¬ 
sumed in this country, being chiefly imported from Vera Cruz. 

The fatal drug, Nux„Vomica, from which the powerful 
poison strychnine is obtained, consists of the seeds of an East 
Indian plant which is also found iii northern Australia. 

Opium is contained, in small amount, in the milky juices of 
many plants, but especially in the poppy order. The species 
which yields it most abundantly is the white poppy (Papewer 
somniferum), when grown in a hot climate. More opium is 
prepared in Hindustan than in any other courttry, the annual 
export of this article being'valued at about seven millions 
sterlu^;^ 

Ifne Peruvian Bark family of planti. furnish some of the 
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most valuably drugs, among which are cinchona and quinine. 
The bark of these trees contains a large quantity of quinine, 
which is a cure for ague and extremely valuable as a tonic. 
It is from trees growing in elevated situations that the best 
bark is obtained. The cinchonas, of which several kinds 
afford the drug, grow naturally in the dense forests of the 
tropical Andes, and are cultivated in the crown colony of 
Ceylon. The largest supplies come from Java. 

Sarsaparilla is yielded by the root-stocks of lily-like plants 
(Smilax), which grow in the West Indies and tropical America 
and are cultivated in India, China, and Australia. 

Senna and liquorice are yielded by two bean-like plants; 
the former substance being derived from the leaves of several 
kinds of Cassia which grow in Egypt and Arabia, the latter, 
from the roots of a plant cultivated in the south of Europe. 

Dyes.—^The colouring matter of rapidly-growing parts is 
seldom sufficiently permanent, when removed from the plant, 
to render it valuable for dyeing textile fabrics ; and the sub¬ 
stances used for these purposes are chiefly obtained from the 
heartwood, roots, tor b.-rk ; sometimes, however, dyes are 
obtained from leaves or fruits. 

Of all the blue dyes. Indigo is the most important. It is 
obtained from the juices of several species of the genus 
Indigofera, herbaceous plants of the pea and bean order 
which grow in almost all parts of the torrid zone. The 
indigo, which pervades the leaves and other green parts of 
the plants, is usually extracted by fermentation. An in¬ 
creasing quantity is now made chemically in Germany and 
the impoPtance of the natural product is declining. 

Nearly all the indigo imported into the United Kingdom is 
produced in the East Indies ; and ranch of it is re-exported. 

A violet hue is easily given to cloth by mixing blue and 
red dyes in any required proportion ; b\ft there are some 
plants which yield a violet or purple,dye without any admix¬ 
ture. The chief of these is Logwood, the produce of Hama- 
toxylon Campechianum, a tree of the pea and bean order 
growing in the ba37s of* Campeachy,^and Honduras, but 
imported mostly from British Honduras and Jamaica. The 
peculiar colouring matter whiai is 3 delded by th§ heart- 
wood is called hemaiin. The deep violet or purple* i-’>e of 
the fluid formed whefl chips oj logwood are boiled in w^ter 
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can be changed to black by proper treatment; ^lence the chief 
use of this substance is in dyemg black and producing all 
shades of grey. 

The principal red dye obtained from the vegetable king¬ 
dom is Madder, the produce of Rubia tinctoria, a plant closely 
allied to the common bedstraws "of our hedges, which grows 
naturally in the Levant, and is successfully cultivated in 
the south of Europe. The colouring matter is obtained 
from the roots; now, however, most madder is made artificially. 
Other valuable red dyes are obtained from the heart-wood 
of two trees known as Brazil wood and Nicaragua wood, both 
of which are found in Central and South America. 

A very excellent yellow dye and tanning material, knovm as 
quercitron, is obtained from the bark of the black oak qf 
America {Quercus tinctoria). A much greater demand, how¬ 
ever, exists for the dye termed Fustic, which is extracted from 
the wood of a kind of mulberry tree (Madura tinctoria), which 
grows in Brazil and the West Indies. Amatto.is another 
yellow dye, obtained from the pulp lying between the husk 
and the seeds of the amatto tree (Rixa otdlana), a native of 
both the East ^ West Indies. Turmeric is procured from 
the roots of an East Indian plant of the ginger order (Curcuma 
longa). 

Fawn and brown dyes are obtained from the shoots of the 
Sumach (Rhus coriaria), a native of Southern Europe and Syria. 

Gambier.—Gambier, Gambir or white catechu, is prepared 
from the leaves of Uncaria Gambier, a plant of the cinchona 
family, which grows in Malacca and the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. It is one of the most powerful astringenis, and is 
largely employed in tanning and dyeing. 

Gum.—^The chief empJo 3 nnent of gum is in calico-printing, 
where it is used to, stiffen the cloth before the colours are ap¬ 
plied, in order that they may not run. The kind termed 
Gum Arabic, which is tlje one most valued, is obtained from 
certain species of acacia which flourish in the hottest parts of 
Arabia and central Africa. Gqw Senegal is similar to Gum 
Arabic, but is of an inferior quality. Gum TragacandR is 
obtained from a low,'prickly shrub belonging'to the pea End 
bean order, which grows in the Levant. This gum is usifd in 
sor^ Linds of calico-printing in which the chemical action 
of iht dyes on other gums wou^ injure their qufdities. 
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Gum Trees, or Eucalyptus.—^The Tasmanian Blue Gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus) is widely known, producing a hard, 
durable wood, in great request for ship-building and railway 
sleepers. The Jarrah (E. marginaia) of West Australia, the 
Ironbark (E. leucoxylon), and Karri (E. diversicolor) are also 
famed for their splendid timber. Some of the streets of London 
are paved with Jarrah. 

Hops* (Humulus lupulus). —Hop gardens are chiefly found 
in Kent, Sussex, Hereford, Surrey, Worcestershire, and 
Hampshire; but we do not produce sufficient hops to supply 
our needs, and have to import additional supplies from 
Europe and the United States. 

India-rubber.—Another vegetable secretion oi great com¬ 
mercial importance, for which new and valuable appli¬ 
cations are constantly being discovered, is Caoutchouc, com¬ 
monly known as Jndia-rubber. It forms a part of the white 
juices of several orders of tropical plants, especially of the 
Bread fruit, the Oleander, the Fig, and the Spurge orders. 
It occurs in the form of minute globules, diffused as an 
emulsion in the white juiees of the plants. The caoutchouc 
of Sumatra and Madagascar is obtained from Urceola elastica 
and Vahea elastica respectively, plants allied to the peri¬ 
winkle of our shrubberies. That of Para, Demerara, and 
Surinam is furnished by species of Siphonia, allied to the 
spurges of our woods and fields. The India-rubber of some 
South American trees is obtained from several species of figs ; 
and the original India-rubber of the East Indies and Japan is 
contained in the juice of the now well-known Ficus elastica. 
Gutta-percha is a similar product of the milky juice of the To 
tree (Isandra Gutta) which grows in Borneo. Some idea of 
the growth of the Rubber trade may be gathered from the 
fact that the production of 5,000 tons in lj875 has increased 
to 290,000 tons (valued at 60 millions sterling) in 1918. 
India-rubber goods and waterproofs pf British manufacture 
are largely in demand. 

This has been called an “ Imlia-rubber Age ” : and for this 
modem necessary of life we have mainly to depend upon 
natives of South America, eaclj of wfiom can earn three 
pounds a day by cutting gashes m the trunks of the .rubber 
trees which line the swampy valleys of the Amazon i.'d its 

• See Coloured'Plate, Cl&minercial, Plants, IV. 
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tributaries. They cut gashes in the bark, and place under the 
wound a little clay dish. The fluid which runs out of the 
bark of the tree is collected and dried over a fire of oily nuts. 

Lac-dye and Lac-resin.—Lac is a resin which exudes from 
the branches of several trees of tropical climes, especially from 
Ficus religiosa, F. indica, and Rhamnus jujuba, when bored 
by the insect known as Cossus ficus. From this resin the red 
colouring substance called lac-dye is prepared, and the 
remainder, called seed-lac, is melted down into shellac. 

Macaroni.—Until recently, the manufacture of macaroni 
was confined to Italy, especially Genoa, but it is now made in 
various parts of the south of France. It is made of the 
finest wheat. 

Mastic.—Mastic is a resinous gum obtained from Ahe 
Lentisk tree (Pistacia Lentiscus), which hardens into straw- 
coloured drops. It is imported from the Mediterranean region 
of Europe and Africa, and largely converted into varnish. 

Mat6.—MatA a substitute for tea, consisting of the dried 
leaves of the Brazihan holly (Ilex paraguayensis), is exten¬ 
sively consuig^ in South America, and has recently been 
imported intoEngland. 

Oak.—^The different species of oak constitute a numerous 
family, distributed over a wide geographical range. The' 
northern hemisphere has a liberal share of different kinds. 
Other species are found in Java, the uplands of Mexico, South 
America, and southern Europe. In cool climates, such as 
that of Great Britain, the oak grows to a great size, and is 
highly esteemed for its valuable timber and astringent bark, 
the latter being used by tanners and in medicine. 

The Cork Oak (Quercus suber), a native of southern Europe, 
produces the well-known cork of commerce. The Valonia 
Oak (Quercus esgilops), is very extensively cultivated along 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The acom-cups of this 
tree produce tannin in Ifirge quantities. 

Oak galls, chiefly obtained from Quercus infectoria, a native 
of the Levant, are used in the ijjanufacture of ink. They are 
excrescences caused by the punctures of gall-flies. 

Many of the American oaks, especially the Post Oak, White 
Oak, Rock-chestnut Oak, Live Oak, Shingle Oak, tmd Black 
Oak_ure of commercial value either for timber or tannin, 
or'Doth. 
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Oils.—^The large number of oils obtained from plants may be 
divided into the fixed or fatty oils, from which no vapour 
passes off at the temperature of boiling water, and the 
essential oils, which give off vapour. 

Fixed Oils.—Of the fixed oils, that in greatest request is 
olive oil, which is obtained from both the pulp of the fruit 
and the seeds of the Olive tree (Olea Europea) • the former 
being of better quality. Originally a native of Syria, Persia, 
and other warm temperate countries of Western Asia, the 
culture of the olive has gradually spread itself over the south 
of Europe and the north of Africa. Commercially, the oil is 
largely used in the manufacture of superior kinds of soap, 
and for various other purposes. Italy is the largest producer, 
but we import most of our supplies from Spain. 

Linseed Oil, which is obtained from the seeds of the flax 
plant, is of very gjeneral application in the arts, especially in 
oil-painting, and m the composition of varnishes, as it dries 
on exposure to the air. When boiled it is termed drying oil, 
and is then used for the manufacture of printers’ ink, which is 
a kind of paint composed pf oil and lamp-black. 

Other vegetable oils are extracted from hemp, cotton, and 
poppy seeds. 

The importance of these seeds commercially will be seen 
when we state that the United Kingdom imports oils and oil 
seeds valued at nearly fifty millions sterhng annually from 
India, Egjq)!, Russia, the Argentine Republic, and the United 
States, a great propoi^ion of which consists of flax and cotton 
seeds. 

Palm Oil is obtained from the fruit of several kinds of 
palms which grow in West Africa, chiefly in Nigeria. The 
oil, wliich is contained in the kernel ^1 the nut, is imported 
in large quantities to the United Kingdom Jor the use of the 
snapmaker and perfumer; the value of the inaport being about 
a million and a half sterling annually.^ 

Essential Oils.—^The essential or volatile oils are chiefly 
obtained from the leaves an(^ flowers of plants; sometimes, 
however, they exist in the«wood, bark, or seeds. One of the 
best known, and commercially the most’important of these, 
is Oil of Turpentine, commonly ftrmed Spirit of Turpentine, 
which exists in combination with resin in specif recup+acles 
in the wood of pines an4 firs. Common Turpentine is obtain*d 
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from the Scotch Fir when growing in the south„of Europe and 
the southern parts of North America. A superior kind, yielded 
by the larch of southern Europe, is known in commerce as 
Venice turpentine. 

Several other plant resins, which are commonly termed 
gums, are of commercial importance. Copal is obtained from 
a species of sumach grown in tropical Africa (Angola and 
Bcnguela). Mastic is a similar product from Chios, in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Dragon’s Blood is a red resin which 
exudes in drops from the stems of several trees growing in the 
tropics generally. 

Oranges and Lemons.—There are many kinds of oranges 
imported to this country from Spain, Malta, Italy, Florida, 
California, and even from Australia ; but we are indebted 
for our supplies of lemons almost wholly to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, chiefly Spain and Italy. 

Spices and Condiments.—Spices are natives of tropical 
climates—chiefly of the East and West Indies, for none of the 
plants jnelding them are sufficiently hardy to be grovm in 
temperate climates. i 

Allspice is iWo fruit of the pimento, a tree of the myrtle 
order, cultivated in Jamaica. The spice is so called because 
it unites the flavour of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. It is 
largely used in consequence of its cheapness when compared 
with other spices. 

Cinnamon ^ is grown in Ceylon ; it is also cultivated in 
Java, and has been introduced into the West Indies. It is 
the bark of a kind of laurel. 

Cloves “ are the dried, unopened flower-buds of a small tree 
belonging to the myrtle order, which is a native of the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands. The culture of cloves has been introduced 
into both the East ^nd West Indies. 

At one time, the trade in cloves was a monopoly of tlje 
Dutch, and so determiijed were they to keep it in their own 
hands, that they destroyed the trees in all the islands of the 
Moluccas except Amboyna, thj, seat of their government. 

Ginger consists of the underground stem of a plant not 
very unlike the iris‘of our gardens. Originally a native of 
tropical Asia, it has for a lon| time been successfully cultivated 
in Cb’x.a, the East Indies, and the West Indies. 

o'See Coloured Plate. Spices, II; * See Coloured Plate, Spices, I. 
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Mace and Nsitmegs are both produced by the same plant, 
a tree belonging to the laurel order. The nutmeg tree was 
formerly confined to the Moluccas, but it has been introduced 
into Java, Sumatra, Penang, and other islands of the east as 
well as into the West Indies. 

The nutmeg is the single ^eed contained within a- fleshy 
fruit, not unlike an apricot in appearance at first. As it ripens 
it bursts into halves, displaying the seed between them. 
The nutmeg is enveloped in a netted covering; this is the 
tnace of commerce. 

Mustard consists of the ground seeds of two plants known 
respectively as Sinapis alba and nigra, cultivated largely in 
the East of England. 

Pepper* consists of the berries of a climbing shrub (Piper 
nigrum) largely cultivated in Malabar, Sumatra, Java, the 
Straits Settlements, Borneo, and the West Indies. The black 
pepper of commerce consists of the entire fruit. The husk 
is removed to make white pepper. 

Vanilla® is the fragrant fleshy fruit of the tropical American 
climbing orchids, Vmnilla «romalica and planifolia. 

Spirits.—^Ardent Spirits are produced when fermented 
liquids, such as wine or beer, are distilled. Alcohol is pro¬ 
duced in large quantities, and small but varying proportions 
of volatile oil impart to each kind of spirit its peculiar flavour 
and odour. It is chiefly from malted and raw grains of various 
kinds that ardent spirits are distilled in the United Kingdom, 
in northern Europe generally, in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. Maize is extensively employed in the 
United Stjftes, and potatoes on the continent of Europe; but 
potato spirit is more injurious than any other. 

Brandy, or Cognac, derives its vkicus flavour from the 
juice of the grape. It is principally maqjifactured in the 
valley of the Charente, Cognac being the centre of the industry 
and Tonnay-Charente its principal poii of shipment. 

British imports of brandy reach the annual value of over 
me million sterling. • 

Rum obtains jts odour aifd taste from i^olasses, the scorched 
ind altered juice of the sugar cane^ and our supplies are chiefly 
obtained from J amaica and Demerara. The amount imported 
s gradually decreasing. 

* See Coloured J>Iate, S]Rces, III* See Coloured Plate, Spices, iV. 
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Whisky obtains its peculiar flavour from the grain which 
is used in its manufacture. It is distilled in both Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Starches.—^The principal food starches of commerce are 
Arrowroot, Sago, and Tapioca. 

Wes/ India Arrowroot is obtained from the underground 
stems of Maran/a Arundinacea, a native of the West Indies 
and the tropical parts of the American continent. The stem is 
beaten and the arrowroot washed out of it. 

East India Arrowroot is made from the small round 
tubers of Canna edulis, the same plant that yields turmeric. 
It is not so silky in appearance as the West Indian, and does 
not feel so firm between the fingers. 

Sago.—^The soft interior of the stems of some palms is 
nearly or quite destitute of woody fibre, the cells being filled 
with starch. This is the case with the sago-palm {Sagas 
farinifera) of the East India Islands, the starch of which 
is washed put, rubbed through a sieve, and sent to Europe. 

Tapioca is the starch of a deadly poisonous plant termed 
Jatropha manihot, a native of South Aiaerica. By suitable 
treatment all^’^langerous qualities are removed. The juice 
of the root was employed by the savages to poison their 
arrows. 

Substances used in Paper Making.—Some paper, as is well 
known, is manufactured from cotton and linen rags, so that it 
consists of a kind of fibrous felt; but, owing to the scarcity of 
rags, other substances are now used. <- 

The most important of these are wood pulp, esparto grass, 
and some other vegetable fibres. In recent yeaW we have 
imported on the average wood pulp to the value of 5 million 
sterling, linen and cotton rags and other paper-making 
materials to the .value of a quarter of a million, and esparto 
to the value of tliree-quarters of a million. 

One newspaper proprietor in London owns an extensive 
plantation of esparto grass in Algeria, while another has 
acquired a tract of forest io Newfoundland as large as 
Lancashire for the production of Wood pulp., 

Rice Paper, as it is terrqfd, is a totally different material 
from ordinary paper, consisting of thin layers of the pith 
of a "Chinese herb {Fatsia papyrifera), cut^by a peci^r 
operation. 
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Papynis was made from a kind of sedge, Papyrus S)?riacus. 
The thin skin from the insides of the stems was placed in layers 
and pressed so as to form a compact sheet. The paper made 
from papyrus was inferior in every respect to that now 
produced, except as regaids durability. 

Sugar.—Sugar is found in* the juices of a great number of 
plants; but the sugar of commerce is chiefly obtained from the 
sugar-cane, beet-root, and sugar maple. 

The Sugar-Cane* (Saccharum officinamm), which is a large 
grass, has been cultivated by the Chinese from very remote 
times. It was introduced by the Saracens into Sicily and 
Spain; and from the latter country it was carried by the 
Spaniards into the West Indies, in the year 1506. A second 
species of sugar cane, a native of the New World, is also 
cultivated in the tropical portions of America. The sugar¬ 
cane is found in India, and the manufac'ure of sugar has been 
carried on there from a very early period. 

In the northern United States and in the Dominion of 
Canada, sugar is obtained from the sweet maple (Acer 
saccharinum). • , 

In France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany, sugar is made 
from beet-root, and the manufacturers received a bounty 
of every ton exported ; as this bounty-fed sugar could be 
produced more cheaply than cane su^r, it nearly brought 
about the ruin of our West Indian colonies and British 
Guiana, until they were assisted by the home government 
in 1898. Bounties ^ere abolished by the Convention of 
1902. 

The BaitLsh import sugar to tlie value of 36J millions 
sterling annually, some of which is beet-root sugar. In 1914 
half of our annual supply came fipri Germany; another 
fourth from France, Holland, and Belgijjim ; leaving the 
Argentine Republic, British Guiana, British West Indies, 
British India, Brazil, and Peru to ^pply the remainder. 

Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. 

Tea® is manufactured fg3m*the leaves of a small evergreen 
shrub (Thea CMnensis), much like the Casnellia, and belonging 
to the same natural order. Th» plant is a native of China, 

' See Coloured Plate, Commercial Plants, III. 

• See C<doure9 Plate. Qbmmercial Plants, I. * 
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Japan, and some parts of British India, wherg its culture is 
of great importance. It is also largely grown in Ceylon. 

Until recently, the tea imported into the United Kingdom 
came chiefly from Cliina; but of late years India and Ceylon 
teas have largely taken the place of those from China. The 
value of the tea we annually import is 14J millions sterling, 
nine-tenths of which comes from British India and Ceylon, 
most of the remainder being China tea. 

The latest returns available show that the proportion of 
tea imported from China is decreasing, while that from India 
is on the increase. The figures are:—British East Indies, 
13| million pounds sterling; Ceylon, nearly 5 millions; 
China, IJ million. The quantity of tea grown in British 
Possessions is also increasing, especially in Natal. 

Coffee * consists of the seeds of a pretty evergreen shrub 
(Coffea Arabica) belonging to the same order of plants that 
furnishes cinchona. Originally a native of Abyssinia, the 
coffee shrub was introduced into Arabia in the year 1454, 
and Brazil in 1774; it is now largely cultivated in many 
tropical countries, especially in Br{izil, t\re states of Central 
America, the EaJt and West Indies, and Ceylon. 

The United Kingdom imports coffee to the value of about 
2 millions sterling annually, chiefly from Brazil, the United 
States, Costa Rica, 'Guatemala, Colombia, Ceylon, India, 
Java, and Arabia. 

Cocoa consists of the seeds of the cacao tree {Theobroma 
Cacao), a plant closely allied in the structure of its flowers to 
the hollyhocks of our gardens. It is a native of Central 
America, but is now extensively cultivated in;.the West 
Indies, and has been introduced into the tropical parts of 
Asia. Cocoa, to the ,valuc of over 9 millions sterling, 
is annually imported into this country from Trinidad and 
other West India* Islands, Ceylon, St. Thomas, Ecuador, and 
Brazil. ^ 

Tobacco.—The tobacco of commerce is prepared from the 
leaves of two species of plants Jbelonging to the same natural 
order as the potato, namdy, common green tobacco (Nicotiana 
rusiica) of Northern ‘India, Tibet, Western Cliina, and Syria; 
and Virginian tobacco {NAotiana tabacum) of America and 

a* 

See Coloured Plate, Commercial Plants, IC. 
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Southern Indisi. It was used in Persia, in which country it 
still grows, long before the discovery of America; but it is 
from that continent, and from the West Indies, that most 
of our supplies are derived. 

Some idea of the amount of money expended upon tobacco 
may be formed from the fact that the quantity imported 
annually is valued at 18 millions sterling, a large proportion 
of which comes from the United States. 

Latakia is a mild and finely flavoured tobacco, named from 
a seaport of Syria, in the neighbourhood of which it is 
cultivated. 

The tobacco imported from the southern states of America 
is the kind most frequently smoked in a pipe; the produce of 
Havana and Manila being generally converted into cigars 
and cheroots. Tobacco is also extensively cultivated in 
France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, the .southern provinces of 
Russia, Turkey, Syria, India and Brazil. 

The finest tobacco comes from Western Cuba ; the produce 
of Manila is perhaps the next in quality ; while the southern 
United States produ&e the greatest quantity. 

Vegetable Fibres.—The raw materials of which our textile 
fabrics are manufactured are derived from both the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms, but those from the former source 
only will be mentioned in this chapter. 

Cotton consists of the fine fibres surrounding the seeds of 
the cotton-plant (Gossypium), of which there are several 
varieties. The cotton-plant belongs to the same natural order 
as the hollyhocks of our gardens. Some varieties are herba¬ 
ceous annuals ; others are shrubs ; while one even attains the 
size of a small tree. In upland cotton the fibres adhere firmly 
to the seed; while in the long-stapled sea-island cotton, the 
seeds are free and merely enveloped in the fi.bres. 

The cotton plant is largely cultivated in India, China, the 
United States, Egypt, and other countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Our imports of raw cotton and cotton goods reach 
the enormous anjiual value of 155 millioijs, nearly all being 
imports of the raw material. 'lliree-fourths of this 
immense quantity comes from the United States, about 
one-fifth from Egypt, leaving British India, Brazil, and 
Peru to provide touch of the remainder. 

4—( 148 a) 
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Flax fibres were employed as a material for (Nothing in very 
ancient times. The plant (Linum usitaiissimum) is an 
annual, bearing blue flowers, and is largely cultivated in 
Ireland and Russia. Our imports of flax amount to about 
four millions sterling per annum, and are obtained chiefly 
from Belgium, Holland, and New Zealand. Considerable areas 
in (ircat Britain were devoted to the cultivation of flax when 
the supply from abroad was cut off by war conditions. 

Hemp is yielded by an annual {Cannabis saliva) belonging 
to the same natural order as the nettle. Our average annual 
supply from abroad is valued at seven millions and this 
amount is increasing rapidly. 

The plant was brought to Europe from Persia, and is 
supposed by many to be a native of India ; but, like tobacep 
and the potato, it has a wonderful power of adapting itself to 
differences of soil and climate. Hence it is now cultivated 
not only on the plains of Persia, India, and Arabia, but also in 
Africa; in America, all over its north-eastern states and pro¬ 
vinces, and on the flats of Brazil; and in Europe in almost 
every country. In Russia it is an important article of culture, 
even as far north' as Archangel; and from that region our 
manufacturers have been accustomed to receive large supplies 
of this valuable fibre. Half of our annual supply comes from 
the Philippine Islands (with Guam), the remainder being 
made up by New Zealand, British India, Russia, Italy and 
Germany. 

Jute is the fibre of an Indian plan* {Corchorus capsidaris) 
belonging to the same natural order as the lime tree. The 
plant is largely cultivated in India, whence Dundee receives 
its large supplies of this article. The inner bark of the 
tree supplies the concmercial fibre, just as the iimer bark 
of the lime tree supplies bast and Russia matting. It is 
widely cultivated in Bengal, the rich alluvial soil and hot, 
moist climate being favourable to its growth. It is only 
recently that jute has come into extensive use in the manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrics in this country. In India, this 
manufacture has long been an important industry among 
the Hindus. Dundee is the chief seat of the jute manu- 
factum in Britain. Almost all the jute comes from Bengal, 
the awrage annual import of jute and jute goods being over 
six millions sterling. 
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Manila Herap.—Manila Hemp is the fibre of Musa textilis 
a plant closely allied to the Banana, used for ropes and mat 
ting, and the same plant also yields a finer fibre from whict 
some of the most delicate Indian muslins are made. 

New Zealand Hemp.—^The leaves of Phormium tenax, a lilj 
which grows in New Zealand, yield the New Zealand hemp ol 
commerce, one of the strongest vegetable fibres known. 

Vegetable Ivo^.—An ivory now much used by turners foi 
making small trinkets is of vegetable origin, and is the kernel 
of a nut produced by a palm which grows in the low valleys 
of the Andes in Colombia and Ecuador. These kernels are 
known to commerce as Corozo nuts. 

Timber.—The word timber is often employed in a twofold 
sense. It is applied to such trunks of trees as are suitable, 
from their size and quality, to be sawn into planks for build¬ 
ing purposes, and the planks so obtained arc also called tim¬ 
ber. Lumber is the name given to timber by our transatlantic 
kinsmen. 

Although neither the strongest nor the most durable, the 
soft wood timber obfained*’from the great natural order of 
cone-bearing trees (Coniferae), the pines and firs, is of the 
greatest value in a commercial sense, because it is plentiful, 
and therefore of a low price ; and it is easOy worked. These 
trees also yield turpentine. 

In Sweden and Norway, in Russia and Germany, and 
especially in Canada, there are vast pine forests from which 
our main supplies of tltis timber are obtained; but there are 
also valuable forests of these trees on the slopes of the Alps 
and P 3 n'ene^, as well as in Scotland. 

The principal timber trees in these forests are the Scotch 
fir, the spruce fir, the silver fir, the Wfymouth pine, and the 
larch. The timber of the Scotch fir, which is* the most valu¬ 
able is known by the various names of Riga fir, red pine, 
and red deal. It is chiefly obtained fibm Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia. The red pine and pitch pine of America are also 
valuable. 

The Weymouthtpine is the coniferous tree of the Canadian 
forests, and its timber is the yelloiv pine of American com¬ 
merce. It is neither so durable nor so elastic as the red pine, 
but it is more easily worked. 

The timber of the spruce and sSver firs is called white deal. 
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or white Norway, Christiania, and Dantzig dedl. White deal 
usually does not warp,- and hence is used for floor boards. 
Spruce poles are much used whole for scaffolds, masts, and 
flag poles ; and, split, for ladders. The timber of the larch is 
noted for its durability. 

First among hardwood timber comes the common British 
oak, which surpasses all other woods in strength and dura¬ 
bility. Much oak timber is imported from America; but it is 
far inferior in quality to English oak. 

Other valuable hard woods of this country are the ash, 
birch, elm, and beech. Of imported hard woods, teak, from 
India, especially Burma, and mahogany from Central America 
and the Guinea coast are the best. 

The total value of all the timber, both hewn :md sawn, 
imported annually into tlic United Kingdom is nearly twenty 
nine millions : supplies in 1914 were drawn from iiweden 
and Norway, about thirteen millions sterling; Russia, 
five and a quarter millions ; Canada, five and a half millions ; 
the United States, about ten millions sterling ; and Germany 
and India, thre^'quarters of a million ?ach. London is our 
chief timber port ; after it Liverpool, Cardiff, and Hull 
receive thi' largest quantities. In war years much home timber 
was felled to sav’o shijrping. 

The Vine.—Although cultivated in all the warmer parts of 
the world, the vine was originally a native of the south of Asia, 
from whence it has been carried to Europe, Africa, and 
America. Australian grape vines ‘were imported from 
Europe. ^ 

In this country the fruit of the vine does not arrive at a 
sufficient degree of perfection to make wine without the 
addition of su^ar; nor is the warmth of the sun powerful 
enough to dry, raisins; we are therefore dependent upon 
other countries for our supply. 

Raisins are dried' grapes; Valentia raisins being first 
removed from the plant, scalded, and dried in the sun; 
Muscatel raisins are dried ori th^. vine and not scalded. The 
small Sultana raisins, having no seeds, are grown in Turkey 
in Asia; and the small g apes, known as currants, are pro¬ 
duced in Greece and the Ionian Islands. Large quhntitiqs 
■of all these kinds are imported annually. , 

Wine.—^The common grape vine is cultivated in aU suitable 
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climates, the (iescription of wine produced from the grapes 
varying greatly; some districts are celebrated for a heavy, 
full-bodied vintage, while others are as famous for wines of a 
lighter character. Soil, climate, and many other circum¬ 
stances, are studied by vine growers in making choice of the 
varieties suitable to particular localities ; and, when long in 
cultivation in a particular spot, a vine has been known to 
become changed in character from the circumstances just 
mentioned. 

More than one-third of the wine of the world is produced 
in France ; nearly one-fourth in Italy; and less than one-fifth 
in Spain; the remaining wine producing countries being 
Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Germany, the Balkan Peninsula, 
Algiers, Russia, the United States, and Australia. The 
Ihiited Kingdom imports wines to the value of about four 
and three-quartcr,nullions annually, nioia- than half of which 
comes from France; less than one-fifth Irom Portugal; and 
more than one-seventh from Spain. 

Burgundies, which are considered by experts to be the 
finest wines in the \»orld, are chiefly the produce of the vine- 
yarik of the Cote d’Or, a department in the east of France, 
containing the towns of Saumur, Dijon, and Beaune. Aus¬ 
tralian Burgundies are ousting the French article from many 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

Champagne is a wine made from grapes grown in an ancient 
province of France, to the east of Paris, called by the same 
name. The white champagnes of Rheims and Sillcry are 
considered the best; those of Ay and Mareuil are more 
sparkling and less spirituous. 

Claret is the name used in England to denote the red wines 
of the Gironde, exported from Bordeaux. 

Hock is a white Rhenish wine, so-called, from Hochheim, 
near Mayence, in Germany. There are '.ive kinds, still and 
sparkling. , 

Hungarian Wines, such as Carlowitz and Tokay, are noted. 

Italian Wines do not enjoy,so high a reputation as those 
of France; the best known light wines pf Italian origin are 
the Capri, of Naples, and the Chianti of Tuscany. The 
Marsala of Sicily is a strong wine." 

Lachrymae Christi is the name given to one of the*best of 
Italian wines. ’There lire two ^inds, the white and the re3. 
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the former being generally preferred. Similar wines are 
made in Candia, Cyprus, and the islands of the Archipelago. 

Marsala, a wine resembling sherry in appearance, is made 
from grapes grown on the west coast of Sicily. 

Moselle is a white wine e.xported from the district about 
the River Moselle, in Germany. It may be obtained either 
still or sparkling. 

Port is'a red wine, shipped principally from Oporto, whence 
the name. The grapes from which it is made are cultivated 
in Cima de Douro, a mountainous district in Portugal. Port 
wine is generally fortified with added spirit before reaching 
this country. 

Sherry, so called because it is exported from Xeres, is a 
well-known Spanish wine. .• 



CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN. 

Living Animals (for food ).—Live cattle are sent across the 
Atlantic from the United States to the United Kingdom to 
supply the demand of the English market. Holland also 
contributes a large number of calves, and, with Germany, she 
sends her surplus stock of sheep and lambs. Formerly seven 
millions sterling was the average value of living animals— 
oxen, sheep, and lambs—imported into this country annually. 

This large amount is chiefly supplied by the United States 
and Canada. 

Bones.—Most of the bones imported into this country are 
brought from the cattle-feeding plains of South America. 

Bones are a very important article of commerce. After 
having been boiled *0 extract the fat, which is used in soap 
and handle making, the larger kinds are employed for knife 
handles, tooth and nail brushes, combs, paper-knives, spoons, 
etc.; the smaller, for buttons and a variety of other small 
articles. The shavings and bone-dust made in fabricating 
these articles are used to make animal charcoal, a substance 
much used in sugar refining. Bones are also used as manure. 

Butter and Margasine.—Nearly twenty-one millions are 
expended annually by the people of the United Kingdom for 
foreign butter, and one and a half millions for margarine. 
Nearly half of the butter imported comes from Denmark; other 
countries adding to the supply being France, Sweden, Holland, 
Canada, Victoria, New Zealand, and New South Wales. 
Practically all of the margarine comes from'Holland. Large 
quantities of margarine arc now produced in the British 
Isles, and the quantity of butter consumed tends to diminish. 

Camel’s Hair.—Camel’s hai» is an article of commerce in 
the east, where fhe Arabs and Persians make of it stufis for 
carpets, tents, and wearing apjarel. The French manu¬ 
facture hats from it. The fine hair from which artists’ 
pencils are made is imported from Smyrna, Alexandna, and 
Constantinople,' but it Really cqpies from Persia. There are 
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three qualities, black, the most valuable; rad, the second 
quality; and grey, which is worth about half as much as the 
red. 

Cheese.—Nearly sixteen million pounds’ worth of cheese is 
imported annually by the United Kingdom. Most of this 
comes from Canada, the United States, and Holland. As a 
general rule, Canadian cheese is much better than that from 
the States, owing to the fact that the cattle of Canada are not 
allowed to roam about the woods and pick up nuts for food. 
Cheese is also exported by the Netherlands, France, and 
Switzerland. It should be noticed with interest that cheese 
is one of the few articles in which the supply from Greater 
Britain in 1914 exceeded that from foreign countries, the 
figures being Canada, three and a half millions sterling.^ 
United States of America, one and three-quarters of n millioti; 
Holland, nearly one million ; France, one-tenth of a million ; 
and Australasia, one-quarter of a million. 

Cochineal.—^The beautiful red dye, known as cochineal, is 
obtained from Coccus cacti, a small insect infesting a tribe of 
cacti growing in Honduras and parts of South America. The 
cochineal insect 4? also cultivated in Mexico, Teneriffe, Java, 
and the West Indies. The price of cochineal has fallen con¬ 
siderably of late years owing to the competition of artificial 
colouring. 

Cordovan.—Leather, prepared from goats’ sldns, for use in 
bookbinding and some fine kinds of boots and shoes, was 
originally manufactured by the Moors cf Cordova, whence the 
name. It is now obtained from the Levant. 

Eggs.—About 1,250 million eggs, valued at about four and 
a half millions sterling, are imported each year by the United 
Kingdom. Denmark, Belgium, France, and Canada compete 
for this trade in,the order named. 

The trade in eggs formed no inconsiderable branch of our 
commercial intercourse with the continent of Europe, as 
English poultry were not numerous enough to supply the 
demand. However, vast quantities of eggs are brought from 
the country district? and from Ireland, to London and other 
large towns. Limitation of shipping facilities has led to a great 
decrease in this trade, and to a considerable increase in the 
price of eggs. Besides being used as food, large quantities of 
eggs are used in calico printing, and other industries. 
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Feathers.—Feathers form a considerable article of commerce. 
Those of the ostrich are highly valued, and farms on which 
these birds are domesticated are to be found in Cape Colony. 
Many parts of England and Scotland supply feathers for 
beds, and an inferior sort is produced in Ireland. The finest 
feathers used for this purpose are those of the Eider Duck, 
which are imported from Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. 
Our main supplies of feathers come from France, China, 
Hong Kong, and the United States. 

Down, or the first covering of young birds, is also an article 
of commerce; and the down of the swan is imported from 
Dantzig, together with large supplies of superior feathers. 

Fish, etc.—In spite of the myriads of food fislu s caught in 
British seas, the Unifed Kingdom imports fish to the value 
of nearly seventeen and a half nulhoiis sterling annually. 

This includes f/esh fish valued at about three millions. 
Cured and sailed fish are suiijilied by British North Americti, 
four millions sterling ; I'luted Slates, about si.\ millions ; 
followed by Norway :md h'rance in the order named. Our 
export of fish reaehwl in 1918 the tot;d \ alue of just over a 
millfcn sterling. 

The fish-eating peoples of southern Europe, such as Spain 
and Italy, depend to some extent upon the cod-fisheries of 
Norway and Newfoundland. The tinned salmon of British 
Columbia and the United States is found in every European 
market, and British preserved herrings are exported to almost 
every country of the v^arld. 

The salt-water fisheries of very great value are few in 
number. • 

The Banks, a great area covered with shoal water off the 
shores of Newfoundland and Nova Spotia, are the most pro¬ 
lific fishing grounds in the world. They ar^ annually visited 
fo’" codfish and halibut by about five thomsand vessels from the 
United States, Canada, the United kingdom and France. 

The fishing banks which rank next in productiveness are 
those of the North Sea. These are visited for cod-fish, 
herrings, and ^at fishes, by the fishermen of the United 
Kingdom, Norway, France, and the Netlierlands. 

Fish Culture is now carried on^ystematically in the. United 
States and Germany. Valuable food fishes from Sne part 
of the world have been transported to other parts aSid 
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propagated in new or exhausted fishing grounds^ Rivers have 
in this way been re-stocked with salmon; and artificial 
oyster beds have been planted in various parts. 

Furs.—Fur is the name given to the skins of animals when 
the hairs are very fine and close. Man, having observed how 
completely animals are protected by their warm coverings, 
has, from the earliest times, taken them for his own use. In 
cold climates, many thousands of animals are annually de¬ 
stroyed ; the skins are dried with the fur on, and then used for 
clothing. Although to a great e.vtcnt in this country furs are 
merely worn for ornament, we annually spend more than 
two and a half million sterling on these adornments. 

The fur most prized is that of the ermine, which is merely 
the skin of a stoat in its winter dress; the furs of the squirrel, 
badger, sable, seal, beaver, and bear are supplied, with this, 
from the United States, Canada, and British India. 

The skins of the fur-seal come principally from the Pribylcv 
Islands, in the Behring Sea. These islands form part of the 
United States’ territory of Alaska; and, in order to prevent 
the extermination of these animals, theUgovemment of the 
United States ifinits by law the number of these animals 
which may be taken annually. For many years all seal¬ 
skins W'ere sent to London to have the long hairs plucked out, 
to be dyed brown, and so prepared for use ; but many are now 
treated in the United States. 

The world’s chief fur markets are Leipzig, Nifni Novgorod, 
and London, which is also the chief centre for their prepara¬ 
tion. Nearly all the furs from the Dominion of Canada are 
sent to London, as are also most of the inferior’ fur-skins 
of South America and Africa. The furs sold at the fairs of 
Leipzig and Nijni Novgorod are mostly prepared from the 
valuable skins of -the Russian Empire. 

It is worthy of'note, as an example of twofold commercial 
exchanges, that the United States export to the United King¬ 
dom most of their seal pelts, worth about a million sterling 
annually, and import dressed fers of about equal value from 
the United Kingdom. 

Hams.—^The best hams are cured in Yorkshire, Hamp¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, and Cumberland, in England; in Scbtland, 
Dumfries and Galloway are the counties famed for them. On 
the continent the hams in greatest ''repute are those of 
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Westphalia and Portugal. Mutton and beef hams are chiefly 
prepared in the north of England and the border counties 
of Scotland. 

Hides and Skins.—^These form a very important import in¬ 
deed, as the leather industry of the United Kingdom is a very 
large one. The annual import of raw hides amounts to about 
twelve and a half millions sterling, while another million 
and a half is expended on goat skins, and two millions on 
sheep skins. 

Raw hides, both wet and dry, are imported from British 
India, South Africa, the Straits Settlements, and Uruguay. 

Skins are imported from Australia, Cape Colony, the United 
States, Canada, British India, and New Zealand. 

Undressed leather is supplied by the United States, British 
India, Holland, Australia, Belgium, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Homs.—Trae horns are borne by such animals as the ox, 
goat, sheep, and antelope; but the term horn is incorrectly 
applied to deer antlers, which are composed of solid bone and 
are shed annually, while true horn is permanent. 

TBe horns used for manufacturing purposes are imjjorted 
in large numbers from Russia, the Cape, British India, South 
America, and the United States. 

Isinglass.—Isinglass, a word which literally means the 
bladder of sturgeon (German hausenblase), is a very pure form 
of gelatine prepared from the air bladders or sounds of 
several fishes; but th« finest is prepared in Russia from the 
entrails of the sturgeon. Large quantities of isinglass are also 
imported flom America and the East Indies. 

Ivory.—Ivory is the hard bony substance forming the tusks 
and teeth of several animals, as the aJephant, hippopotamus, 
walrus, narwhal, and spermaceti whale. TJje chief and best 
suppler of elephant ivory comes from Aifrica; the tusks 
occasionally weighing from fifty to^ seventy pounds, and 
averaging about twenty pounds each. 

Large quantities of tusks «f an extinct, long-haired ele¬ 
phant, the manjmoth, are found in the^frozen soil near the 
rivers of northern Siberia. This ivory is, however, of inferior 
quality. • 

Leather.—^Although very many persons are emplSyed in 
tanning leathef in the? United kingdom, much is importdH. 



Under the term “leather,” the following articles ai 
included:— 

1. Hides, tanned, curried, or dressed in any way ; 

2. Goatskins dressed ; and 

3. Sheepskins dressed. 

Dressed hides and skins, to the amount of al)oiit nin 
millions sterling, are annually being imported into thi 
country, chiefly from the United Slates, two and a hal 
millions ; British India, two and a half millions ; Austral 
asia, one and a half million; and France, one million. Ii 
addition to the above we annually import boots and shoes 
worth three-quarters of a million sterling ; and gloves valuet 
at one and a half millions. Morocco leather is tanned will 
sumach ; Russia leather, with birch bark; and glove leathei 
is preserved with alum and salt. 

Meat.—An enormous quantity of meat, for human food 
beef and mutton, valued at between 61' and 62 milliom 
sterling annually, is imported into the United Kingdom. 

During long journeys, either by sea or land, it is of impor 
tance to presence fresh meat; and therecare two methods oi 
doing this. ^ 

1. By the application of a temperature below the freezing 
point of water; and this method has long been attended bj 
success, frozen carcases of sheep and oxen being imported 
from Australia and Hew Zealand to this country. 

2. By preserving food in air-tight vessels. This plan pre¬ 
sents many advantages, as small cases .pf food can be carried 
by voyagers and travellers. A large trade in “ canned meats ” 
from Australia and America has recently been developed. 

Very little salt beef is imported ; but fresh beef, valued af 
nearly nineteen millions sterling, more than three-fourths 
of which comes from the United States, reaches this countrj 
annually. Freshibeef is brought from the United States in 
a " chilled ” condition, being kept at a temperature just above 
freezing-point during the voyage across the Atlantic. 

Bacon.—The value of the bacon annually imported is as 
much ■ as ninety millions sterling, chiefly from the United 
States, Denmark, and Canada. The price paid for the quantity, 
however, was probably abnormally high. v 

Hams, reaching the annual value of thirteen millions 
sterling, are also imported from the United Stotts and Canada. 
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The great pork-packing centres of the United States are 
Chicago, St. iDuis, Kansas City, and Cincinnati. Live hogs 
are not exported. 

Fresh Mutton.—The supply of this commodity reaches 
the annua] value of over nine millions sterling, three-fifths 
of which is exported by Australasia, and most of the remainder 
by the Argentine Republic. 

Herding, or Ranching, names given to the raising of cattle 
in great numbers, for beef and hides, can only be carried 
out in thinly-populated regions which are well watered, 
and where nutritious grasses grow. The largest cattle-grazing 
areas in the world are in North and South America. Smaller 
tracts devoted to this industry are in Australia and British 
India. 

The great part of the North American beef supply is 
obtained from that part of the United States situated on the 
plateau to the east of the Rocky Mountains, and the new dis¬ 
tricts of Canada similarly situated. These are the treeless, 
grassy regions of the Great Plains, where tillage has not yet 
taken the place of pasturage. The herds of this vast area are 
driven or transported by rail to the chief meat-packing 
centres, Chicago, Kansas City and S. Omaha. At these points 
the beef is dressed for market, and the hides also become a 
commercial commodity. 

The principal cattle herds of South America graze upon the 
plains watered by the rivers Plate and Orinoco. The exports 
from these regions are chiefly of hides to France, England, 
and the United States; although considerable quantities of 
salted anfi canned beef and beef extract are sent to Europe 
from the Pampas country. 

The transport of fresh beef and mittton to distant points for 
consumption, though now a great busings, has grown up 
within a very few years. Beef comes to* the ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard of the North Amejican continent, from the 
west, in refrigerator cars, and is shipped abroad in iced cham¬ 
bers. In a similar way, th» fresh mutton of New Zealand 
is shipped to Jhe London markets, although the steamship 
route for this traffic lies across the tropics. Thus, a valuable 
trade has been created simply Ify combining steam transport 
with artificial refrigeration. ’ 

Mohair.—^Mohair, k materi^ for textile fabrics, consists of 
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the hair of a goat which inhabits the mountains of Angora, 
in Asia Minor. Certain Jaces and braids are woven from if as 
well as shawis. 

The Angora goat is aiso domesticated in the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the import of mohair from South Africa is equal in 
quantity to that from Turkey in Asia, but is not of so good a 
quality. 

Mother-of-Pearl.—Mother-of-pearl is the name given to the 
hard, lustrous, brilliant inner layer of oyster and clam shells 
3f the tropics. Very large quantities of this substance are 
:onsumed in the manufacturing establishments of Birmingham 
and Sheffield, where the handles of knives, buttons and 
various ornamental fittings for fancy articles are made. The 
diells are inij)orted from the islands of the Pacific and from 
Australia. 

Peltry.—Peltry is the name applied to the undressed, 
though dried, skins of the fur-bearing animals. 

Pemmican.—Peinmican is a preparation of dried meat, 
ariginally made only by the North American Indians, but 
lately introduced into the victualling yardstof the Royal Navy. 

Satin.—In FAnce, the chief seat of the satin manufactuie is 
at Lyons, and in Italy, at Genoa. 

Silk.—^As everybody knows, silk is the product derived ‘ 
from the cocoons of several kinds of moths; the greater part of 
the silk of China, Italy, Japan, and France being made of the 
cocoons of the Mulberry moth (Bombyx mori). Indian silk 
is the product of many species of moths.,. 

The manufacture of silk goods has never been a great 
ndustry in this country ; but, as silks are largely wum in the 
United Kingdom, and are also required by British merchants 
for export, they are important commercial commodities. Thus 
it will be seen that while we import raw silk to the value of 
about one and a quarter millions annually, we spend about 
sixteen and a half millions for manufactured silk goods. 
About three-fourths of these silk goods come from France, and 
most of the remainder comes, from China, British India, 
and Japan. 

Silk culture has be'en an industry among tlie Chinese for 
thousands of years. It was introduced into Japan and Persia 
about two thousand years ago; and a few centuries later the 
ndustry was established in Asia Minor, and also in Spain, 
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Italy and Greece, the three peninsulas of southern Europe. 
In recent years, silk-raising has become an important industry 
in British India. 

Although other parts of the world seem well adapted for 
;ilk culture, and although many efforts have been made to 
ncrcase the area devoted to this industry, none of these 
ittempts has met with much success. As the business of 
preparing the raw silk requires much time, it is unprofitable 
n countries where labour commands high wages. 

China and Japan export only their surplus silk, making use 
>f a great proportion of their produce in home manufactures. 
In spile of this, the total production of these countries is so 
p’eat that, together with Italy, they supply a very large pro- 
Dortion of the raw silk of commerce. The industry has 
lever disappeared from Spain and Greece, but the yield of 
:hese countries is small. 

France is the Hading country of the world in silk manu- 
actures, and Lyons, the centre of the industry, is the world’s 
greatest market for silk goods. Germany ranks second as a 
ilk manufacturing country, and Crefeld,in Rhenish Prussia, 
s the busiest centre of it there. The United States stands 
hird as a silk manufacturing nation ; New York and New 
[ersey being the leading states engaged; but America has 
icarcely any export trade in silks. In England, the silk 
nanufacture still lingers in Spitalfields, a part of London, 
n Manchester, Derby, and Macclesfield. Milan and Turin 
ire the most important centres in Italy, and Zurich and Basel 
n Switzerland. 

Wool.-TiShort stapled wool is more scaly, and its fibres are 
nqre wavy than long stapled wool; hence, the former is better 
suited for the manufacture of broadcloth, while the latter is 
voven into such worsted fabrics as alpacas, poplins, etc. 

The great wool growing countries of •'h| world, in order 
if the value of the product, are Australia and New Zealand, 
Russia, the United States, ArgentAia, and South Africa. 
iVith the exception of the United States, none of the countries 
lamed manufactures much of its own wool. The Australasian 
ind South AfriCan produce goes almost*entirely to the mills 
)f the United Kingdom. Nearly all the Argentine wool is 
lold to France and Germany. In the United States, the home 
lupply, although very.large, does not equal the demand. 
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In Woollen Manufactures, the United Kingdom takes the 
lead, with France second, the United States third, Germany 
fourth, and Austria-Hungary fifth. The London wool mar¬ 
ket is the greatest in the world; the great wool ports being 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Wellington, Buenos 
Atres, and Cape Town. 

In Kashmir and other parts of Northern India, an animal 
called the Kashmir, or “ shawl ” goat, supplies a very soft and 
lustrous wool, which is woven into shawls that fetch a very 
high price owing to the amount of labour expended on them. 

The following particulars of our import trade in wool 
should prove interesting ;— 

Wool of sheep and lambs is imported from Australasia. 
thirty-two and a half millions sterling annually; British 
S. Africa, five and a quarter mUlions ; British E. Indies, 
two and a half millions ; the remaining three and three- 
quarter millions’ worth being supplied by South America, 
France, Turkey, Belgium, Russia, and Spain‘in the order 
mentioned. We also spend about a quarter of a million 
sterling annually in alpaca, vicuna, z.n^.llama wool, which 
we obtain from4^outh America. Mohair, from Turkey in 
Asia, costs us about half a million pounds a year, and we 
pay our South African colonists more than half a million 
annually for this commodity. Wo also lay out considerably 
more than half a million sterling in woollen rags for the 
shoddy mills of Yorkshire. 

N.B.—All the figures given are calculated ujon an average of the last 
few years. Trade was very brisk in 1907; there was arapid decline in 
1908, followed by a rise in 1909 and a still further rise ia 1910 and 
subsequent years. The Great War of 1914-1918 brought changes 
winch would modify the figures, but it is thought that mo.st permanent 
information is convoyed Iryfcasung the figures for the war years out of 
account 
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PART Il.-THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER VI. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Position.—Almost exactly in the centre of all the land on 
the face of the earth stands a group of islands, consisting of 
two large and several hundred small ones. The two largest 
islands of this group arc Great Britain and Ireland, better 
known collectively as the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Perhaps no country was over more favourably situated for 
commercial success than the United Kingdom. As has 
already been stated, it is in the centre of all the land on the 
globe; and, owing *to the enterprise of its people, it has 
become the mother-land of the greatest empire ever seen. 

The hemisphere of which London is the centre includes 
sixteen-seventeenths of the land on the face of the earth. 
Then, as to the position of the United Kingdom with regard 
to the continent of Europe, it stands on the western sea¬ 
board, where most of the great European seaports are situated, 
and where the great fndustrics of that continent have been 
most strongly developed. 

The lanQ being an island has been of immense adv^tage 
to the people of Great Britain. It gives them an easily de¬ 
fended frontier, about which there ciir be no dispute; and, 
while it renders them safe from hostile attacks as long as they 
maintain a powerful fleet, it gives them great advantages for 
trade, which they have not been slow ^o utilise. 

The islands of Great Britain and Ireland are situated in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, off the western shores of the continent 
of Europe, opposite to the northern parts of France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark, and the southern part of Sweden and 
Norway. ,• 

Great Britain, which, from its, superior size and import¬ 
ance, has given its name to the United Kingdom and the 
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empire, is not only the largest of European islands, it is 
one of the largest in the world. It lies to the east of Ireland, 
and approaches, at its south-eastern extremity, to within 
twenty-one miles of the opposite coast of France. To the 
south of the British Isles we have the English Channel; to 
the east, the North Sea, or German Ocean ; and to the north 
and west, the broad expanse of the Atlantic. 

Ireland lies to the west of Great Britain, and is ever}'where 
surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean, except on its eastern 
shores, which are separated from Great Britain by the St. 
George’s Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North Channel. The 
distance betw’ecn Fair Head, in Ireland, and the Mull of 
Kintyre, in Scotland, is only fourteen miles ; that between 
Kingstown and Holyhead, the chief commercial route between , 
Ireland and Gieat Britain, is about sixty-four miles. 

Configuration.—Great Britain is very irregularly shaped, 
being deeply indented by numerous gulfs and arms of the sea ; 
but, on the whole, it approaches to the shape of a wedge, being 
narrowest in the north and broadest in the south. In shape, 
Ireland is rhombojdal; and although it kas many noble ba5rs 
and harbours, it i^ess indented by gulfs and arms of the sea, 
and is decidedly more compact than Great Britain. 

The Coast line of the United Kingdom is extremely long, 
considering the size of the country. That of Great Britain 
has an extent of four thousand two hundred miles, to which, 
if we add the coast line of Ireland, two thousand two hundred 
miles, wc get nearly seven thousand .miles of coast, for an 
area of about one hundred and twenty-one thousand square 
miles, or about one mile of coast to every seventeen miles 
of area. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ENGLAND AND WALE.S. 

General Remarks.—The ancient kingdom of England, under 
which name the principality of Wales is usually included, is 
the chief division of the United Kingdom. It is the country 
in which it is no v.iin boast to say that the arts and institutions 
of social life have made the greatest advance of any country 
in the world. It enjoys a situation, whieh has, undoubtedly, 
tended much to make the country what it is, both politically 
and socially. The island of which it is the southern and larger 
portion, is separated from neighbouring cijuntries by a sea of 
sufficient breadth, in most parts, and sufficiently stormy, to 
throw great difficulties in the way of an invading force. 

It is situated in a temperate latitude, and is further saved 
by the surrounding Ifeas from those extremes of heat and cold 
and excesses of drought and moisture to which continental 
countries are often subjected. 

While there are some districts, chiefly in the west and 
north of the country, in w’hich mountains and hills may be 
said to prevail, the country may be described, in general 
terms, as level and fertile. Almost everywhere the eye rests 
upon the evidences of^ong continued cultivation, in rich corn¬ 
fields and meadows surrounded by well-trimmed hedges and 
rows of trees. The elm-surrounded Gothic parish church, 
the clean village cottages with their honeysucklcd porches, 
and the well-wooded parks with theffes,donees of the noble¬ 
men and gentry, are other notable feature <n the landscape. 

Turning from rural scenes, w’e .see striking evidences of an 
advanced civilisation in the frequent fcrick-built towns, often 
overhung by clouds of smoke resulting from the coal every¬ 
where used both for domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
The peculiar features of some of these cities, .such as Liver¬ 
pool, Hull, and Bristol, vast pqpts for merchant shipping; 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, s^ats of 
extensive manyfactures; and London, the greatest port and 
manufacturing city of them all,»will be alluded to later on. 
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Mountains.—\ 'ales and the western side of England are, 
generally speaking, mountainous. The chief systems are 

1. The Devonia.'. System stretches from Somersetshire 
through Devonshire into Cornwall, and ends at Land’s End. 
The loftiest points in this range are from 1,400 to a Utile over 
2,000 feet high, Fes Tor, llie highest point, being 2,077 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

2. The Cambrian Mountains include all the mountains of 
Wales, its highest jioint being Snowdon, 3,571 feet above 
sea-level. 

3. The Pennine Range stretclies from Derbyshire to the 
southern boundary of Scotland, its loftiest point being Cross 
Fell, 2,900 feet high. 

4. The Cumbrian Group, with throe summits more than, 
3,000 feet high, tills up most of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
The highest peaks are Scaw Fell, 3,166 feet; Helvellyn, 3,0S0 
feet; and Skiddaw, 3,022 feet. 

Rivers.—Owing to the limited extent of England, it con¬ 
tains no rivers of continental magnitude ; but there are, 
nevertheless, some fine navigable strcams»of great commercial 
value, such as th^ Thames, Tyne, and the Humber rivers — 
the Ouse and Trent —on the eastern side of the country ; and 
the Mersey and Severn on the western side. The Tees, Wear, 
Dee, and Bristol Avon, are minor, but not inconsiderable 
streams. 

Geological Structure.—The surface of England includes 
specimens of the whole series of rocks, from the earliest, 
which are found in the mountains of the west, to those of 
latest formation. r 

In Cornwall and Devonshire, hills of granite, serpentine and 
felspar-porphyry occur,.while the slopes resting on them are 
composed of different kinds of slate. The granite of this 
district is much used for paving, although it is considered less 
hard and durable thar^ that brought from Scotland. From 
the decomposed granite is prepared kaolin, or china-clay, for 
the “ Potteries ” of Staffordshiie. 

The Welsh Mountains are composed chiefly of varieties of 
slate, with some intermixture of volcanic rocks, while a rich 
coal-field, one hundred mile#in length and of var 5 nng breadth, 
rests upon their southern verge, extending from Glamorgan 
irfto Pembrokeshire, being Jhe largest coaMeld in Great 
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Britain. This region is the great source of anthracite or 
steam coal, which is exported from Cardiff to all parts of the 
world. 

The Cumbrian Group of mountains is chiefly composed 
of slate rocks, there being only one mountain of granite 
—Shap Fell. 

Between these ranges of mountains, and a line drawn from 
E.xmouth through Bath, Gloucester, Leicester and Notting¬ 
ham, to Stockton-on-Tees, the surface of the country is 
composed chiefly of stratified rocks, including rich beds of coal, 
the existence of which, at and near the surface, is mainly 
what has enabled England to become the first manufacturing 
country in the world. 

The eastern parts of the county of Northumberland, from 
the River Tees northward nearly to Alnwick, form a very 
valuable coal-field of numerous beds, fr^m which much of the 
coal used in London and other places in the cast of England is 
taken. The Cleveland iron district of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire is also supplied with coal from this Northumberland 
and Durham Coal-^ld. 

Ahother coal-field of great value, upon which the manu¬ 
facturers of Manchester and the neighbouring towns depend, 
is the South Lancashire Coal-field. It extends northward 
from Macclesfield nearly to Preston; westward to Prescot, 
near Liverpool; and eastward to the Pennines. 

To the east of the South Lancashire Coal-field lie the coal 
measures of Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Derby, one long 
stretch of coal-beds, extending from Nottingham and Derby 
in the soiAh, to Leeds and Bradford in the north, a distance 
of more than sixty miles, with an average width of twenty. 
The new section of this coal-field new being rapidly opened 
up in the east round Doncaster promises to have an enormous 
output in spite of the great depth of the seams. Immingham 
on the Humber, opposite Hull, wyi be the port of this 
region. 

The Whitehaven Coal-field lias along the eastern coast of the 
Irish Sea, fron^ Whitehaven to Maryp(jrt, and then inland, 
forming an arc about thirty miles long. The iron district of 
Furness, as well as the manufacturers of Belfast, draw part of 
their coal supplies from this source. 

Turning southward, we coir\f to the Shropshire Coal-fiefds, 
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which include (hose of the Fo:cU of Wyre, of Coalbrook- 
dale, and of the Plain of Shrewsbury. To the east of these 
we find the South Staffordshire Coal-field, between Birmingham 
and VVbJverhampton; the Warwickshire Coal-field, to the 
nortli of Coventry; and tliat of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 
Lcicestersliire. Tlie North Staffordshire, or Potteries Coal¬ 
field, may be said to extend over at least one hundred and 
fifty square miles. 

About twelve miles from Bath is the Somersetshire Coal¬ 
field, a curved tract of country about twelve miles long and 
three miles wide. To the north is the Bristol Coal-field, of 
about the same size as the last. 

The average coal output of the United Kingdom is over 
two hundred and fifty million tons, which is valued at one, 
hundred and twenty-live millions. This is raised chiefly in the 
following counties, the figures giving the value of the products 
in millions sterling:—Glamorgan I9'0; Durham, 15'S; 
Yorkshire, 13'4; Lancashire, lO’O; Monmouth,6'3; Derbyshire, 
S'9 ; Lanarkshire, 5’7 ; Staffordshire, 5 ; Northumberland, 

5 ; Nottingham, 4. » 

To the east of^lie imaginary line drawn from Exmouth 
to Stockton-on-Tees, the rocks found, in succession, are red 
sandstone and red marl; lias-limestone and lias-clay; oolitic- 
limestone ; greensand, with clay ; and finally, chalk. 

Connected with the red marl great beds of rook salt are 
found; and these are extensively w'orked in Cheshire and 
Worcestershire. The salt mines of Ncythwich are the most 
remarkable; for here the quarries, with their pillars and 
crystal roof extending over many acres, form a 'fine sight. 
At Nantwich and Middlewich in Cheshire, Droitwich in 
Worcestershire, and Weston in Staffordshire, there are salt 
springs. The salf manufacturers sink shafts to enable them 
to reach the brine, which they pump up, and then extract the 
salt by evaporation. 

Rock Salt is mined in Lancashire, near Fleetwood, and 
in Cheshire ; Brine salt is also,made in the same counties, in 
Stafiordshire, at Port Clarence in South Durham, in 
Worcestershire, and near Middlesbrough in Yorkshire. 

The fiias formation, whicR extends from Lyme, in Dorset¬ 
shire, to' Whitby, in Yorkshire, is remarkable for the remains 
ofextinct gigantic reptiles. 
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Bedst)f Oolitic limestone, so called from the small egg-like 
concretions contained in it, cover the southern parts of 
Gloucestershire, the greater part of Oxfordshire, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and Rutlandshire. Portland stone, so extensively used 
for building purposes, which is quarried at Portland, belongs 
to this class of rocks, and so does the building stone of Bath. 

Chalk exists nearly everywhere to the south-east of a line 
commencing on the south coast near Dorchester, passing 
along the northern and western side of Salisbury Plain, the 
Marlboro’ Downs, the Chilterns, the E. Anglian Heights, the 
Lincoln Wolds, the Yorkshire Wolds, and so onward to 
Flaniborough Head, excepting in parts of Sus,sex and Kent, 
where it has been removed by denudation, exposing a peculiar 
formation called the Wealden, and m the basin of the Thames, 
around London, and one or two other places where later beds 
of clay occur above it. 

Metals and Minerals.—^Tin ore, containing about seventy- 
five per cent, of the pure metal, is found in thick veins or 
vertical beds in the granite of Cornwall, where it has been 
mined for several centuries. Mining was resorted to when 
the supply of stream-tin, which had been famous for ages, 
farther back than the Roman conquest of Britain, became 
exhausted. The principal mines are near Camborne, Illogan 
and Penzance; and the yield is now worth very nearly a 
million sterling. 

Copper ore is found chiefly in Cornwall at St. Just near 
Land’s End, and in Anglesey near Amlwch. The Cornish copper 
is generally found in the deeper parts of the veins of tin, and as 
a continuation of them ; and in several of the same veins, 
lead, antimony and zinc are also foimd. The amount 
produced, however, is only about one,per cent, of the world’s 
supply. . 

Iron.—Next in importance to coal as a njineral product is 
iron, which is extensively diffused through the country, though 
chiefly wrought only where coal and fimestone, in some form 
or oth?r, occur in the same neighbourhood. Much of the iron 
for which Great Britain is so famous is manufactured in the 
Cleveland District of Yorkshire, round Guisborotigh, where the 
thriving town and port of Midilesbrough on the Tees has 
grown up so rapidly, and where, at night, the whole Country 
is aglow with iron furnaces. Next in order of productivenass 
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comes Cumberland, where imjmrtanl irnn smelting districts 
are to be found round Egremoiit and Millom. In North 
Lancashire is the Furness District, so noted for its hematite, 
where the furnaces round Dalton and Barrow rear their 
lofty heads. In Staffordshire arc the ironworks of Coal- 
brookdale. In Lincolnshire, near Frodingham, and in North¬ 
amptonshire there are some oolitic sands which yield quan¬ 
tities of Siliceous ironstone. In the output of iron, the United 
Kingdom has been relegated to the third ])lacc, the United 
States and Germany occujiying the first two. 

Lead.—Lead is mined in Flintshire, Derbyshire, Durham, 
the Isle of Man—at Foxdale—and Westmoreland. The 
lead-mines of Derbyshire arc well-known, not onl\' for that 
metal, but for the beautiful veins of fluor .spar which accom-, 
pany it, of which ornaments are made. Silver is obtained 
from most of the lead ore, most coining from Flintshire, the 
Isle of Man, Durham and WT-stinoreland. The production 
of gold has fallen off gn'atly in late years, the bulk of the 
supply now coming from Dolgclly in Merionethshire. 

Limestones are raised for both iron-sijiieUing and building 
purposes. The p^ncipal quarries are in Carnarvonshire, Cum¬ 
berland, Derbyshire, Durliain, Glamorganshire, Lancashire, 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Yorkshire. 

Chalk is quarried both for manure and for building pur¬ 
poses, chiefly in Kent, but also in Surrey, Essex, Hampshire, 
Sussex, Bedfordshire, and Lincohishire. 

Large quantities of Slate, sliipjied jit Bangor, Carnarvon, 
and Portmadoc, arc the produce of the quarries of Bethesda, 
Llanberis and Blaenau Festmiog respectively. Sktc is also 
quarried in Cornwall, Lancashire, and the Isle of Man. 

In even this brief aqcount of the minerals of England it 
would be improper to overlook its Clay, so extensively used in 
the manufacture„of pottery, chiefly m Staffordshire, and in , 
making bricks and tiles for building. Cornwall is specially 
noted for its kaolin or china day, which is shipped from Fowey 
to Liverpool (for the Potterie^, London, the United States 
and the- continent; and Staffordshire is celebrated for 
brick clay. Other 'clays of commercial importance are 
Stourbridge clay, SheikalA*fire-clay, Dartmoor kaolin^, the 
bipe-cldy of Devonshire, and the f'lller’s earth of Rcigale and 
N^tfield, in Siwrey. 
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Soils.—The south-eastern division oi England, on wliich a 
coinparativcly level surface prevails, exhibits a soil which is 
either chiefly chalky or chiefly clayey, accoiding to the nature 
of the underlying rock. There arc a few sandy tracts, 
of which Bagshot Heath, in Surrey, may be cited as an 
example. 

In the mountainous districts, the usual light soils resulting 
from the decay of the older rocks are found, except where 
there is a mixture of peat. 

It will be convenient here to consider this subject more in 
detail. The greater part of Middlesex, Essex, Hampshire, 
Dorset, Essex, Suffolk, ;uid Norfolk rest upon the London, 
or plastic, clays. The soils on this formation are naturally 
strong, heavy, and tenacious; and they .shrink and crack in 
hot weather. When mixed with sand, these clays form 
fi'i tile loams. 

In Norfolk and Suffolk, there are some sandy soils which 
are rendered fertile by a mixture of chalk, ;uid by feeding 
sheep upon them. 

A great portion# of the chalk lands of Dor.setshire, 
Berkshire, Sus.sex, and Kent are utilised lor sheeji-walks. 
Oolitic soils vary much ; .some are only fit for sheeji-walks, 
others are extremely fertile ; while the fruitful fens of the 
district round the Wash rest upon the Oxford clay. 

The celebrated dairy districts of Somerset, Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Leicester rest, for the most part, upon the Lias 
formation, as do also piany of the best grazing and pasture 
lands of Nottingham and Yorkshire. 

The Net} Red Sandstone soils of the West of England 
are, generally speaking, very fertile ; but the soils which ovei- 
lie the coal measures, the millstone grit and the mountain 
limestone, are not very fertile, as a rule. Tlje Old Red Sand¬ 
stone soils of Hereford arc extremely fertile, a.nd, like the New 
Red Sandstone soils of Devonshire, are specially suitable lor 
apple growing. Lastly, the soils whicl* overlie the older rocks 
in the neighbourhood of the mguntains are fertile when they 
contain much lime, but only fit for l earin^ cattle w'here they 
arc poor in that ncces.sary ingredient of all fertile soils. 

The granite soils of Cornwall* and Devon are found to 
be more productive as the hills diminish in height.* Thus 
Daitmnoi is covered only wilh heath, coarse grass, anfl 
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peat, while, in the Scilly Isles, similar soils produce good 
crops of all kinds. 

Climate.—^The climate of England is remarkably exempt 
from extremes of heat and cold ; but it displays an immense 
amount of variation within a very narrow range of tempera¬ 
ture. The average winter temperature is about 42° Fahren¬ 
heit ; that of summer, about 62°. It is only on rare occasions 
that the thermometer rises to 80°, or falls below 20 °. 

The proximity of every part of the country to the sea, 
which partly accounts for the small range of variation in the 
temperature, is also the cause of the moisture of the climate. 
Being thus subject to coldness and dampness, it is more favour¬ 
able to the growth than to the ripening of fruits and other 
vegetable produce. It is certainly not unfavourable to.- 
either the physical or moral condition of the people. Eve,n 
its uncertainty has perhaps been the subject oi too much 
grumbling. 

South Devon, the Isle of Wight, and some neighbouring 
districts on the south coast, enjoy an average winter tempera¬ 
ture, two, three, Jour, and even, in #ome instances, five 
degrees above the^rest of the country; and these districts are 
the resorts of invalids. 

More rain falls in the western than in the eastern parts of 
England; and more in the north than in the south. The 
moist climate, indeed, clothes the vales and meads with a 
verdure unknown in most other lands, but is injurious to 
the health of the inhabitants, by caufing colds, coughs, and 
favouring consumption. 

The climate of Wales differs but little from that tf England. 
The southern counties and the coast generally enjoy a mild, 
uniform, and genial ai];. Keen frosts occur but seldom, and 
long continued jones are still rarer. The extremes of heat 
and cold are less marked, and the change from one to the other , 
more gradual than in most other parts of Great Britain. 

Vegetable Productions.—^The most conspicuous feature in 
the aspect of Enghmd is the fpesh and luxuriant herbage, re¬ 
sulting from the humidity of the climate ; and this, although 
often overlooked by the natives, from their being so familiar 
with it, never fails to strike foreigner with surprise. ^ 

Much of the surface of England was forest land in the 
middle ages; but this h.is bng ceased to be the case, and 
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the woodlands of modern times are restricted to particular 
districts, to the neighbourhood of great mansions, and to the 
hedgerows of fields. Several large royal forests still exist in 
England, the chief of which are the New Forest, in Hampshire, 
the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, Windsor Forest, in 
Berkshire, Epping Forest, in Essex, Sherwood Forest, in 
Nottinghamshire, and the Forest of Arden, in Warwickshire. 

These were in olden times scenes of courtly sport; but 
they arc now, in part, reduced to cultivation, or reserved for 
the production of timber to be used in the public service. 

The parks surrounding the seats of the nobility and gentry 
are a peculiar and most inviting feature of the English land¬ 
scape. A mi.xturc of green open glades, with masses of old 
well-grown timber, they are scenes of great sylvan beauty; 
while the existence of so much ground reserved for pleasure 
in a country where nearly every acre would be profitable 
under tillage, conveys a strong imiiression of the riches of 
England. 


The principal English timber-trees. 


Alder iAlnits glutmosa). 

Ash (Fraxintts excelsior). 
Aspen {Popiihis Iremula), 
Beech {Fagns sylvalica), 
Birch (Betula alba), 

Elm (Ulmus campestris), 

Fir (Pinus sylveslris). 
Hornbeam (Carpinus bdulus). 


Lime (Tilia), several species, 
Maple (Acer campestre). 

Oak {Qiicrct/s robur and sessili- 
fiora). 

Poplars {Popultis canescens, or 
white poplar ; and P. nigra, 
or black poplar). 

Sycamore (A cerpseudo platanus) 


Farm Ct«ps.—^The leading grains in England are wheat, 
barley and oats. Nine-tenths of the wheat is grown in the 
eastern counties, where the summers always dry and hot 
enough to secure its ripening. Oats can ^e raised where 
damper and cooler climatic conditions preyail. Barley is 
grown in all parts, but principally in the wheat districts of the 
east. * 

Turnips and potatoes are cultivated almost everywhere, the 
former especially in the barley-growing districts. Peas, 
beans, and clover are widely cultivated. 

Hops are produced in Kent, •Sussex, Hereford, Surrey, 
Worcestershire, and Hampshire. • 

Prior to the eighteenth century, little advance had been 
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made from the most primitive mvtliods of culture. Tlv chief 
improvements since that time have been the gradual adoption 
of better; y-,lems of rotation of crops ; tlie imjnovement of the 
livestock, commenced by Bakewell about 1760; the intro¬ 
duction ol turnip and barley culture and the use of lime com¬ 
menced about 1765. The Swedish turnip was introduced 
about 1790, and spring wheat about 1795. Mangel-wurzel 
and other improved plants, with improved breeds of animals, 
have contributed to increase the products of agriculture; as 
the enclosing of common lands and wastes and the draining 
of mosses and marshes have contributed to increase the produce 
and healthiness of the geneial surface of the country. 

It is only in the valleys and near the sea coast that wheat 
can be successfully grown in Wales, but the higher lands' 
afford crops of oats, barley, and a short hay which is oaten by 
the hardy Welsh cattle. 

Fruit Trees.— Apple and pear orchards are found almost all 
over the country ; but more especially in the West of England, 
on the red sandstone soils of Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, ^refordshire, and Worcestershire. Cherry 
gardens are frequent on the chalk soils of Kent. Qurranl 
and gooseberry gardens are found universally. 

Domestic Animals.—The domestic animals of England are 
the best in the world. Horses of many breeds are found in 
the country. The draught horses are remarkable for their 
bulk, fine ctmdition, and great strength. The large dray- 
horse, so well fitted for drawing heavy,foads, which is believed 
to have been introduced from the Low Countries, is bred in 
some of the midland counties. Yorkshire is nOted for its 
carriage horses—the Cleoeland bays; and the farm breed of 
Suffolk is an excellent one. Welsh horses arc heavy-headed 
and thick-shouldered, but strong, hardy, and uncommonly 
gentle. The mountain ponies which are reared in Wales are 
much sought after in England. 

The Cattle may be divided into the long-horned, short¬ 
horned, and polled, or hornless breeds. Long-horned cattle 
are met with in Lancashire ; while the cattle of Holderness, 
Northumberland, Durham, North Devon and Sussex are all 
short-hprned. The Suffolk^duns and the Norfolk poUS are 
two wdll-known races of hornless cattle. The Short-horns, or 
Bnrhams. perhaps outnumber all other kinds, and the 
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Herefords with longer horns are a well-known breed of 
cattle. 

The rca.ring of black cattle is one of the most profitable 
parts of the farmers’ work in Wales ; and by the sale of these 
they are cliiefly enabled to pay their rent. 

Sheep are divided into the long-woolled and the short- 
woollcd kinds; the latter yield the better mutton, the former 
supply the greater weight of wool. The Romney Marsh, 
Lincoln, and Leici'stcr breeds are lon^-woollei sheep ; while 
the South Down, Dorset, Wiltshire, and Hereford sheep have 
short wool. Norfolk and South Down sheep are remarkable 
for their black fares and legs. Races of small sheep are fed 
in the hilly and mountainous districts of the west, and the 
mutton of such sheep is highly prized. Welsh, Exmoor, and 
Dartmoor mutton is much sought in London. 

Pigs are fattened on most farms. The larger kinds are 
those of Hampshire, Herkshirc, Gloucestershire, and Here¬ 
fordshire ; but the smaller breeds of Suffolk and Essex are 
highly prized. The black pigs of Berkshire and the red ones 
of Tamworth are two inuch improved varieties of porkers. 

Fisheries.— The Fisheries of Britain arc very important. 
It is stated that about seventy thousand pcojile arc engaged in 
this industry, and that fish to the value of twenty millions 
sterling is sent to British markets annually, in addition to our 
exports. The great central fish market of all England is 
London; and not only many English counties, but some 
continental countries olitain more or less of their supply from 
Billingsgate, the chief fish market of that city. The North 
Atlantic OeSan is richer, in both the quantity and the quality 
of its edible fish, than any other portion of the waters of the 
globe; and of the whole North Atlantic the North Sea is one 
of the richest parts. It abounds in .shoals ^nd banks, the 
reso; ts of fish. The chief of these fishing grounds will here be 
mentioned. 

The Goodwin Sands, off the coast of I^ent, provide a lurking- 
place for fish of which the hardy boatmen of Deal and Rams¬ 
gate are not slow to take advantage. Off the coast of Norfolk 
are the celebrated Yarmouth Sandbanks. Further to the 
north is the extensive Dogger Bank, stretching across the 
North Sea; beginning about twelve miles from Flambbrough 
Head, and extending about two hundred miles towards the 
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coast of Jutland. Between the Dogger and the Wdl Bank, 
to the south, are the Silver Pits, which supply soles in great 
numbers. To the north-east of the Dogger Bank is,the Horn 
Reef, a narrow strip extending to Jutland. The Berwick and 
Mar Banks begin opposite to Berwick, but arc not very large. 
Further to the oast, extend tire Lcu!!,’ P'orties of great extent. 

The larger class of trawlers, sailing from the ports on the 
North Sea, engage in very protracted cruises, remaining at 
sea for six, eight, ten, or even tw'elve weeks at a time, extend¬ 
ing their operations from the island of Texel to Heligoland, 
and even northward of the Horn Reef, to the waters of 
Iceland. The fish caught are taken lo Billingsgate, Grimsby 
or Hull m swift steamers, known as “carriers.” In the 
winter, many of the North Sea trawlers work on the Dogger' 
Bank and nearer grounds, conveying their own catches to 
port from clay to day. 

The English Channel “ trawling-gi ounds ” are more re¬ 
stricted in their area than those of the North Sea, and are at 
a lesser distance from the coast, so that the boats can run to 
port with their fisji daily. The principal trawling ports are 
Brixham and Plymouth, on the English Channel? and 
Grimsby, Yarmouth, Harwich, asid Rajwsgfl/c, on the North Sea. 

The trawlers supply the London and country markets 
with turbot, brill, soles, plaice, haddock, and other kinds of fish. 
Line fishing is extensively carried on for the capture of cod, 
ling, haddock, and whiting, the hooked fish fetching a higher 
price than those taken in the trawl-net« 

Second only in importance to the trawl is the drift net 
fishing, although it is confined to the pursuit of flie herring, 
mackerel, and pilchard. The majority of the herrings cap¬ 
tured off the coast of .Norfolk by the Yarmouth and Lowes¬ 
toft fishermen, pre converted into bloaters. There is also a 
considerable herring fishery carried on off Hastings and the , 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, most of the fish being sold 
fresh. The Isle of ‘Man herring fishery is an important 
one. r 

Our chief river fishes of commercial importance are the 
salmon and trout, wliich are conveyed to London and other large 
towns from the salmon streams of the north and west> the 
most important salmon rivers being the Avon, A xt, Conway, 
Coquet. Dart, Dee. Derwent (Cumberland), Eden, Exe, Fowey, 
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Lme, Kibble, Seoern, Stour, Taff, Taw, Teijy, Torridge, Towy, 
and Usk. 

Sprats ^re largely caught at the mouth of the Thames and 
off the Goodwin Sands, the two fishing ports being Leigh, in 
Essex, and Deal, in Kent. 

The Pilchard fishery is almost wholly confined to the 
coast of Cornwall. 

“ Shell Fish.”—Of crustaceans and molluscs used as food, 
lobsters, crabs, prawns, oysters, mussels, and whelks are 
the most important. 

Lobsters are found on many rocky shores, as, for examjfie, 
around the Orkney and Shetland Isles, on the reefs round 
Jersey, and off the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. 

Prawns are to be had on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, 
from Deal westward, and the Channel Isles are noted for 
them. 

Oyster Fanning.—The largest su])])ly of oysters, in this 
country at least, is derived, not from natural, but from 
artificial beds. The trade in oysters now ranks in importance 
with the herring ani mackerel fisheries, and oyster farms 
have been established with success in the Thames estuary 
and elsewhere. 

Burnham-on-Crouch and Colchester, in Essex, and Faver- 
sham, Milton, and Whitstable, in Kent, are famous lor oysters; 
while Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, and King's Lynn, in 
Norfolk, are noted for whelks. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SCOTLAND. 

General Remarks.—Scotland occupies tlio northern part 
of the island of Great Britain ; but, although merely divided 
from England by a range of low hills—the Clicvioti —two 
small rivers—the Ticccd and Esk —and a very shallow arm 
of the sea— Solway Firth —it is, for the most part, very unlike 
England. Mountain chains of ancient rocks, in many in¬ 
stances bare, or only partly clothed in jvegetation, form a 
large portion of the surface of Scotland. Many long inlets ot 
the sea, penetrating tar into the land, render the outline of the 
coast extremely irregular. Lakes, embosomed in the hills, 
with clear and copious, but rapid rivers, pouring along the 
valleys, help to Complete the jiicture which a native poet has 
embodied in two short lines :— ^ 

“ Land of^rown hc.alh and shaggy wood, > 

Land of the mountain and the flood.” 

The arable land of Scotland, which covers no more than a 
third of the whole surface, chiefly lies in broad valleys sloping 
towards the sea coast, known as glens ^ and dales. ^ The less 
steep hilly districts are chiefly sheeji-walks and cattle- 
pastures. Timber, which once covejed a large portion of 
the surface, is now chiefly confined to the neighbourhood 
of gentlemen’s and noblemen’s dwellings, and to^ilantations 
which have been raised within the last hundred years to 
protect arable lands from the cold winds. 

To the north ^1 a curved line drawn between Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, the country is more mountainous than elsewhere, 
and is therefore called, the Highlands. This is a district full 
of romantic scenery, consisting of rugged, gloomy mountains, 
lonely lakes, rushing streams^ and wild, natural woods. Its 
population, of Celtif and Scandinavian descent, exhibits many 
peculiar features of language, dress, and manners, which, 
•how'ever, are rapidly dying^ut. 

^ ' Glen, Gaelic, moans a narrow valley. 

-• Dale, Teutonic, means a val]|f^y. 
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To the south of an irregular line from Glasgow to Ayr are 
the Southern Uplands. They are not nearly so high as the 
Highlands, the highest point being 2,700 ft. above the sea, 
and are “deeply cut into by the Tweed, Till, upper Clyde, 
Annan, and other rivers. Most of the country is given up to 
sheep-farming ; and woollen manufactures are carried on in 
the towns and villages in the valleys. 

The remainder of the country, termed the Lowlands, con¬ 
tains less high ground, although there are several ranges of 
hills of a considerable height. The inhabitants of this district 
are, like the English, a Teutonic people, with some admixture of 
Celtic blood ; and their language is merely a dialect of English. 

Connected with Scotland are two large groups of islands ; 
the northern group includes the Orkney and Shetland Islands ; 
while the western group comprises the Inner and Outer 
Hebrides. 

Mountains.—^The Highlands may be considered as one mass 
of mountains cut into tuo sections by the deep Glenmore ; 
but those bordering on the Lowlands, and extending from 
Oban to Aberdeen, are known as the Grampians. The most 
noteij Highland feflks are Ben ^ Attow', 4,000 feet; Ben 
Deaig, 3,600 feet; Ben Wyvis, 3,400 feet; and Ben More, 
3,200 feet. 

The chief heights of the Grampians are Ben Nevis, 4,400 
feet, the loftiest mountain m Britain; Ben Macdhui, 4,300 
feet; Cairntoul, 4,200 feet; Cairngorm, “ 4,100 feet; and Ben 
Lawers, 4,000 feet. 

The principal ranged in the Lowlands are :— 

1. Tl»c Sidlaw Hills, in Forfar; 

2. The Campsie Hills, in Stirling; 

3. The Ochil Hills, in Fife. 

In the Southern Uplands are:— * 

1. The Pentland Hills, in Midlothian ; * 

2. The Lammcrmuir Hills, between Berwick and 

Haddington; • 

‘ Ben, Ga,-;lic, means a mount*n. Thus, Ben Attow means rush 
mountain ; Ben Dearg, red mountain ; Ben Macdhui, black swine 
mountain ; Ben More, great mountain ; Bert Nevis, snowy mountain; 
Den Wynj's, mountain ol terror. • 

■ Cairngorm means blue mountain, from cairn, a ston^ hill and 
gorm, blue. Cairntoul means the hill of holes. 

o-diSzi 
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3. The Cheviot Hills, on the Iwrder; and 

4. A long range, bearing no general name, extending 
through the counties of Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Ayr, 
Lanark, and Kirkcudbright, including the Lowther or Lead 
Hills. 

Rivers.—Of the numerous rivers of Scotland, the Tay is the 
largest, and the Spey the most rapid. Scarcely any of them 
are navigable to any considtrable distance from the sea; 
and except the lower courses of the Clyde, Forth, Tay, and 
Dee, none of them' are important commercially except as 
salmon rivers. 

Glasgow and Greenock are on the Clyde; 

Leith, Kirkcaldy, and Bo’ness' are on the estuary of the 
FcrfA; 

Dundee is on the estuary of the Tay; 

Aberdeen is at the mouth of the Doe. 

Lakes.—Most of the lakes of Scotland occupy the long and 
deep valleys excavated by tlie moving ice of the Glacial Age, 
and are called lochs. The chief of these are :— 

Lomond, 45 square miles, between Stirling and Dumb; rton ; 

Awe, 30 square^iles, in Argyll ; 

Ness, 30 square miles, in Inverness; 

Shin, 25 square miles, in Sutherland ; 

Maree, 24 square miles, in Ross ; 

Tay, ^ square miles, in Perth. 

Lochs Lochy and Ness are united by the Caledonian Canal, 
which joins Loch Linnhe at Fort William, and Loch Beauly 
at Inverness. Through this artifiefal waterway ships of 
fifteen hundred tons can pass direct from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the North Sea. 

Geological Structure.—In the Highlands the rocks are 
generally very old anti very hard, such as granite, gneiss, 
mica-slate, andt the like. The granite generally rises into 
lofty peaks, on which, in many instances, gneiss, and other 
hard metamorphic rocks abut or rest. In the Lowlands, 
the rocks belonging to the older stratified formations are 
covered with coal measures,’'volcanic rocks, and Old Red 
Sandstone.' Stratified rocks, more recent than Old Red 
Sandstone, occur only in ^a very few places, and in ^ery 
limited areas. 

' Bo'ness is the usual abbreviation for the port of Borrowstownness. 
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Metals and Minerals.—The Coal-field o{ Scotland extends, 
vsith slight interruptions, across the Lowlands, from Fife 
Ness to Girvan, in Ayr; the principal beds being near Dysart 
and Alloa ; in the vale of the Esk, near Edinburgh ; near fhe 
line of the Fortli and Clyde Canal; at Paisley, in Renfrew¬ 
shire ; at Dairy, Kilmarnock and Girvan, in Ayrshire ; and in 
Fifeshire. 

Granite is quarried in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, at 
Kirkcudbright, and in Argyll, for building and paving pur¬ 
poses. The city of Aberdeen itself is chiefly constructed 
of it; and great quantities are sent to London, Liverpool, and 
other places, to be employed in building bridges, docks, and 
other structures, in which unusual durability is a first 
consideration. 

Slates of excellent quality, for roofing, are quarried in 
Argyllshire. Sandstone- slabs, for paving, are obtained in 
Caithness and Lanark, and also at Arbroath, in Forfar. A 
fine kind of sandstone is quarried in many places ; and, owing 
to the abundance of both sandstone and trap, both of which 
are well adapted for iiuilding purposes, little brick is used in 
Scotland. 

The chief metals worked in Scotland are iron and lead. 
Iron is woi ked to a great extent in the counties of Lanark, 
Renfrew, and Ayr. Lead is wrought in the Lowther Hills, 
between Lanark and Dumfries. 

Soils.—^The soils of Scotland are very diverse in character. 
On the comparatively Ifvel tracts, much is composed of loam, 
resting on clay, or of diluvium, or of alluvial clay washed 
down from* the hills. Much level, as well as hilly ground, is 
also covered by peat bogs, the remains of ancient forests. On 
the hills of volcanic rock, in Renfrew^ I anark, Dumbarton, 
Stirling, Fife, Perth, and Forfar, a lignt and,very fertile soil 
is uf ually found. The Lowland Plains, especially Strathmore, 
the Carse* of Gowrie, and the Lothians, as well as “the 
Dales ”—Clydesdale, Tweeddale, AnJiandale, and others, 
are very fertile. , 

Climate.—The climate of Scotland, as compared with that of 
England, is cold, cloudy, and damp; altfiough the tempera¬ 
ture is not, as a rule, so extrerae as that of south-eastern 
England, seldom falling below 25 degrees Fahrenheit, cflr rising 

^ Low and productive land generally near a river. 
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above 65 degrees, tlie annual average being from 45 to 47 
degrees. However, the summer is uncertain, and often in¬ 
cludes several consecutive weeks of unsettled weather; but, 
on the other h:md, the winters are rarely severe, except among 
the mountains, and often include many agreeable days, or 
even weeks. The backward spring is the worst feature of the 
climate of Scotland. 

Vegetable Productions.—Scotland was originally covered 
to a great extent by woodlands, but these were permitted to 
decay until, in the last century, the country had become 
nearly bare of trees, the only patches being round the seats 
of the nobility and gentry. VVithin the last hundred years 
this state of things has been greatly changed, and extensive 
plantations have been formed in maby districts to shelter 
the cultivated lands. These plantations consist chiefly 
of larch and fir; but the country also produces oak, ash, and 
elm in abundance. 

Owing to the mountainous nature of the country, only 
about one-third of the soil is fit for cultivation; and of this 
only one-half is arable land, the remainder being in pasture. 

Farming was Jfi a very bad state in Scotland until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Highlands, it is true, 
produced herds of the native small black cattle; and in the 
Lowlands, the higher grounds were occupied, as now, by 
flocks of sheep; but there was little arable land, and that 
little was ill-cultivated and comparatively unproductive. 

Since that time, the arable land of, Scotland has been con¬ 
verted into farms for the advancement of agricultural science 
and practice in all its forms. *■ 

1. The growing of turnips for the winter feeding of cattle 
has been in itself a reiparkable imp ovement. 

2. Suitable rptations of crops have been followed, and this 
movement has been attended with much succe.ss. 

3. Old, cumbrous, and withal expensive modes of tillage 
have been supersedetf by the light plough and cart. 

4. Draining has improved .both the soil and the climate. 

5. Lime and boije manure have been extensively applied. 

Oats, a hardy cereal, are still the chief grain of Scotland 

and oatmeal is yet one of the chief foods consumed by the 
hardy* Scottish peasantry and working people, as well as by 
'children of all classes. Barley forms a conspicuous article 
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in the food of the common people, and is used largely in 
distillation. Wheat will not flourish further north than the 
Firth of Forth, except in very sheltered spots; and in the 
latitude of Aberdeen it will not lipen at all except at or near 
sea level. Dornoch Firth must be considered the northern 
limit of successful wheat culture. Pohiioes are raised in open 
fields to a great extent in Scotland, and are an important 
article of food, beside supplying splendid seed. 

Wild Animals.—Scotland formerly abounded in wild ani¬ 
mals, particularly the wild hoar, the wild ox, and the wolj. 
The wild boar has been extinct lor ages; and the wolf has 
disappeared since the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Of the primitive white wild cattle of the country, a herd is pre¬ 
served, as a curiosity, in the park of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Hares and rabbits everywhere abound, and joxes are not 
scarce. 

Of birds of prey, the falcon, and oai, are still found 
in the Highlands and the Hedrrides, where also deer and wild 
game are abundant. Sea birds haunt the lofty and precipitous 
shores in vast number?, their down and feathers constituting 
an article of commerce. 

Domestic Animals.—^The Lou Land hills continue, as for¬ 
merly, to be covered by extensive flocks, and sheep-farming 
has also been introduced into the Highlands. Although 
this change has exiinguished the old cottier system, which 
came down from feudal times, black cattle are reared in as 
great numbers as ever, ^he Shetland Islands are noted for a 
breed of small ponies, much used in mines, and also a race of 
sheep, uith*very fine wool. On the Cheviot Hills roam a 
breed of sheep, called Cheviots; and Clydesdale has a breed 
of noted draught horses. • 

Fisheries.—In Scotland, herrings are ci.rtd under the 
super/ision of the Board of British Wliitc Herring Fishery, 
which brands the barrels with a certain mark, generally 
accepted in the markets as a guarantee of the quality of the 
contents. Nearly all the branded herrings uscfl to be sent 
abroad, but the' circumstances of the war led to most of the 
produce being consumed at home. 

Scotland \s the great home of th? drift fishery for herrings, 
exjrorting in U)13 a million barrels of cured heiring.s aniinally 
to Germany, Russia, Ireland, Holljmd, and other countries. * 
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Herrings are found all round the coast, but especially from 
July to September on the western shores of the Ofkne 3 is and 
Shetlands; on (he Long Forties, off the coast of Aberdeen ; to 
the east of the Hebrides; and in the Firth of Clyde. The 
principal ports engaged in this industry are Wick, Berwick, 
Fraserburgh, Peterhead, Aberdeen, Stornoway and Thurso. 
Salmon are caught in the Tweed, Tay, Don, Spey, and other 
rivers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IRELAND. 


General Remarks.— Inland, the Emerald Isle, is divided 
Irum Great Britain by tlie nanow seas railed the St. (ieorge’s 
Channel, (he Irish Sea, and (he North Cliannel. Of a more 
eonijiart lorm than Great Britain, it is nevertheless pene¬ 
trated by a considerable number o{ deep gulfs, bays, and 
estuaries, especially on the West, which give it on the whole an 
irregular outline. In sjtile of this advantage for trade and 
fisheries, Irehand has no foreign trade to speak of. 

Mountains.—The largest mountain masses of Ireland are 
generally those farthest from the centre, where are the largest 
stretches of almost level country in the British Isles. 

The Mourne Mounlains of County Down end with Slieve’ 
Donard. The Sliev^Bloom Mountains, nearly in the centre 
of the'island, run north and south. In this range, sometimes 
c.tlled the Heights of Ireland, the rivers Nore, Barrow, and 
Suir, commonly called by the country people the Three 
Sisters, take their rise. In Connaught there is a fine range of 
mountains, of which the Twelve Pins form a part; and, in 
Munster, a ridge of varying height extends from Dungarvan, 
in the county of Waterford, across the kingdom, into the 
county of Kerry. 

The higlTest mountain in Ireland, Carran Tual, at Killamcy, 
is 3,400 feet above the level of the sea. Mount Neplin, 2,640 
feet, and Croagh Patrick, 2,500 feeti are two conspicuous 
heights in Mayo. • 

Tne Moume, Wicklow, Connemara, Donegal, and Nephin 
Beg mountains are composed chiefly qf granite. The moun¬ 
tains of Kerry, Cork, and Waterford are mostly of Old Red 
Sandstone; and the mountains of the Central Plain are all 
flanked with Old Red Sandstone and conglomerate. 

Some of the counties of Ireland, although jrossessing a 
varied surface, can boa.st only 8f hills. Such are ^rmagh, 

’ Sltpvf, Irish slievh, a mounlain. The teim is applied 1o a mountayi 
which loims part of a range. t 

«7 
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Monaghan, Cavan, and Louth. Others, as Meath, Kildare, 
Longford, and Galway, are very level. A peculiarity of the 
hilly and level parts of Ireland is their generally green aspect, 
which arises from their fertile soil and moist and equable 
climate. It has led to its being de.scribed as the “ Emerald 
Isle,” and the “ Green Isle of the Ocean,” names sung by the 
poets of Ireland and repeated wtih affection by Irishmen in 
all parts of the world. 

Bog?.—In the lower parLs of Ireland, there are various 
extensive bogs which detract from the beauty of the scenery, 
and are only useful for su]>plying fuel to the inhabitants. The 
largest of these is the Bog of Allen, which stretches, a vast 
plain, across the centre of the island, or over a large portion of 
Kildare, King’s County, and Queen’s County. In this bog 
the beautiful River Boyne rises, flowing thence, to the north¬ 
east, to join the sea at Drogheda. Much of the Bog of Allen 
has been drained and brought into cultivation ; and there 
is good reason to believe that the whole of it could be 
reclaimed. 

Along the banks#! the River Inny, vfhich rising in Lough 
Iron, in the county of Westmeath, cro.sses Longfaref, and 
falls into the Shannon, are huge tracts of deep wet bog, only 
exceeded in dreariness by that which, tor miles, skirts tl e 
Shannon, in its anirse through Longford, Roscommon, and 
King’s County. All these bogs might be reclaimed could they 
be drained; but that cannot bo accomplished while the Inny 
and the Shannon are kept up to thetr present level by the 
numerous weirs which interrupt their courses. There are also 
many tracts of bog in the w'estern counties, and numerous 
detached bogs both in Ulster and Munster; but none of such 
extent as those mentiorfed above. 

Notwithstandhig the quantity of water which these bogs 
retain, there ari.se from them no exhalations injurious to 
health. This is due to the larg.- amount of tannin they 
contain, which possesses so strong an antiseptic quality that 
dead bodies plungtd into a diep bog do not decay, but are 
preserved like Egyjitian mummies. 

Ireland is described as a thickly wooded country, not only 
by her pwn writers, but also by those Englishmen who have 
given any acenunt of the country. They mention the forests 
in which the Irish rebels took refuge; and all tlie scenery. of 
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Spenser’s “ Faerie Quccnc ” is drawn from the River Bandon, 
which he describes as 

The •pleasant Bandon, wood y-crowned," 

as it is to this day. Wherever Cromwell’s soldiers came, 
they felled the forests, so as to destroy the refuges of the 
rebels. 

In most cases the bogs bear evidence to the truth of the 
statements concerning the woodlands of Ireland. Some 
supply large quantities of the rejnains of fir trees, which bum 
with a pleasant aromatic smell, and a flame so brilliant that it 
is often used in place of candles. In other bogs only oak is 
dug up ; in others, again, yew of large size is found. 

Rivers.—Ireland has many fine rivers, several of which 
e.\pand to form lakes at various points in their course, and fall 
into the sea at the heads of spacious esluaiies, which are in 
every way suitable for commerce. The Foyle and the Bann 
tall into the sea to the north of Ireland. The Boyne, Lipfey, 
and Slaney empty themselves into the seas which lie between 
Ireland and Englam?. The Barrow and the Nore, uniting 
with the Suir, pour their combined streams into Waterford 
Harbour. The waters of the Blackwaicr and Lee escape into 
the ocean at Youghal and Cork respectively. The Shannon, 
Moy, and Erne flow directly into the Atlantic Ocean off the 
west coast of Ireland. 

Lakes.—Among inland lakes, or loughs as they are here 
called, the largest is hough Neagh, in Ulster, which exceeds 
in size any other lake in the United Kingdom ; its length 
being about twenty miles, and its bre.adth from ten to 
twelve. 

The next largest lake is Lough E»ne, which is long and 
narrow, having its surface adorned by many ielands. Loughs 
Melvin and are the most interesting lakes in Leitrim ; 
and in the west of Connaught, Loughs Conn, Mask, and 
Corrib are fine sheets of water. 

There are three large expantions of the Shannon—Loughs 
Alien, Ree, and Dearg. There are abouk thirty pools in the 
mountain glens of county Clare; and Keiry is celebrated for 
the lovely lakes of Killarney. Tift noted lakes of Glendalough 
are numbered among the ten pools of County Wicklow; and 
Westmeath is a region of water., * 
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Geological Structure.—Ireland stretches westward into the 
Atlantic, and is indented by deep gulfs protected by jutting 
promontories, winch hnvc hitherto withstood the 'force of 
the boisterous ocean to which they are exposed. The rocks 
which form the inner parts of these Gulfs are generally com¬ 
posed of Carboniferous Limestone, while the projecting pro¬ 
montories are made of harder rocks, such as granite, mica-slate, 
quartz rock, or Old Red S.andstone conglomerates. 

In Ireland, the coast is mostly nnjuntainous, and tlie 
into ior flat. Thus, we tind the Mountains of Antrim on 
the east coast; those of Derry and Donegal on the north¬ 
west coast; those of Sligo and Kerry on the west and south¬ 
west. The slate districts of Cork and \yatfrford form the 
south and south-e.xst coasts; while the Mountains of Wicklow 
and the still higher Mourne Mountains are situated near the 
eastern coast. 

The interior of the inland is, generally speaking, flat or 
gently swelling ground, much of it covered with day, and 
causing the well-known Irish bogs, which frequently give rise 
to rivers. Those rjjrers whose courses Ife across the Central 
Plain are generally sluggish and at intervals widen' into 
shallow lakes in the case of the Shannon and Erne. 

A vast tract of limestone extends in an almost unbroken 
line from the northern boundary of County Cork to a point 
beyond the southern boundary of Ulster. This is intermixed 
with slates and granite in Down, Armagh, and Wicklow. 

The southern coast is composed of limestone, conglomerate, 
and slates of various colours, which may be distinctly seen 
along the shores of Cork and Waterford. The Soufti-Western 
Highlands are composed of Old Red Sandstone, while the 
land round the estuary of the Shannon is mainly millstone 
grit, with a few small areas of coal measures. There are 
also in Galway, Mayo, and Sligo, tracts of slate, quartz 
rock, yellow sandstone,, and conglomerate. The counties of 
Donegal and Derry are chiefly composed of mica-slate, 
with an intermixture, in the north-western part of Donegal, 
of granite; while tlje county of Antrim is mainly composed 
({ basalt. 

■ Metals and Minerals.—Thd counties in which anthracite cbal 
is worked are Carlow, Kilkenny {Castle Comer Coal-field), and 
■pipperary (Killenaule Cnal-fie{d). Bituminous coal is worked 
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m Donegal, Derry, and Tyrone, but not as tlioroughly as it 
should be. ^ 

Ireland is not rich in useful metals, although a little copper 
and lead-silver ore are found in the Wicklow Hills, and small 
quantities of hematite iron ore are dug in the north of Ireland 
and exported to Scotland to be smelted. The deposit from 
which this ore is obtained consists of small grains of very 
rich ore about the size of a pea or bean. The production of 
coal and iron in Ireland is only about one per cent, of that 
of Great Britain. 

Tiie quarries of Ireland produce a variety of beautiful lime¬ 
stones, as the black marbles of Kilkenny, the green of Galway, 
and the variegated ones of Fermanagh. The quarries of 
Killaloe and Valentia afford large-sized excellent slates, and 
an almost inexhaustible supply of granite is found in the 
hills to the south of Dublin. 

Climate.—As scarcely any part of Ireland is more than fifty 
miles from the sea, the climate is mild, equable, and moist. 
The equable nature of the climate is proved by the fact that 
delicate plants thrir^; in the county of Donegal. The southern 
part*of Ireland is considerably warmer than Ulster, and snow 
seldom lies upon the ground for any considerable time. 
Spring is earlier, fruit ripens a fortnight sooner, and the com 
is ready for harvesting a month before that of Ulster. 

The moisture of the climate is its greatest defect; but 
this varies remarkably in degree. The atmosphere of the 
western side of Irebnd is much more moist than that of 
the eastern, exposed as it is to the influence of the moist 
winds frjm the great Atlantic, w'hich, forced upward by the 
mountains, deposit a great portion of their moisture in this 
region. • 

Vegetable Productions.—The vegetable productions of 
Irt:land in general resemble those of Great Britain. The 
climate is well suited to the production of oats, which form 
seven-eights of the total grain crop, tne bulk of the remainder 
being barli'y, though wheat Kultivation is increasing. There 
are some plants peculiar to the flora pf Ireland, the more 
remarkable of which will now be mentioned. 

The strawberry free (.ArbutH^ unedo), found at KiUarney, 

' The value of the coal raised in Ireland m 1909 was of Jthe 

total output of the United Kingdoiy. 
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the Irish rose (Rosa Hibernica), found near Belfast, the Irish 
yew (Taxus Hibernica), and some other plants are peculiar to 
the Emerald Isle. 

Owing to the equability of the climate, arbutus, laurestinus, 
and myrtle grow luxuriantly even in the north of Ireland. In 
Cork and Kerry, tender shrubs, such as bay, verbenas, and 
fuchsias, flourish with extraordinary luxuriance. 

Domestic Animals.—There were formerly many races of 
cattle considered exclusively Irish, of which two kinds are 
still extant; the Kerry breed, which is black, small, and 
beautifully proportioned; and the old Irish breed, which is 
usually of a bright red colour, very deficient in beauty, but very 
valuable for the dairy. The other useful animals are like 
those of the sister island. 

Wild Animals .—Red deer, although .scarce, are still to be 
found among the woods of Killarney, and in some of the 
mountain districts of Kerry, Cork, Tqrperary, and Donegal. 
It is generally believed that there are no reptiles in Ireland, 
and this is true. With this exception, the fauna is identical 
with that of Great B^ain. * 

Fisheries.—If the nerring fishery were prosecuted off* the 
Irish coasts with anything like the energy of the S ottish 
fishermen, it is probable that it would prove highly remunera¬ 
tive to those engaged in it; but, as the fish could not be brought 
to Britain while fresh, curing stations would have to b.r 
established, and the fish prepared for foreign markets. A 
great pilchard fishery might also be established on the south 
coast. The salmon fisheries of Ireland yield as much as half 
a mi llion sterling annually. * 
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Blankets.—Blankets are made at Dewsbury and Wakefield 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire; and at Witney, in Oxfordshire. 

Boots and Shoes.—The practice, which formerly prevailed, 
of making boots and shoes to order, by single workmen at 
their own homes, is now exceptional. Boots, shoes, slippers, 
and their parts, are now manufactured in enormous numbers 
by machinery at huge shoe factories, and are sold through 
wholesale houses. Even those tradesmen who still make 
boots and shoes at home, usually purchase the uppers ready¬ 
made from wholesale houses, and merely stitch or peg on the 
soles in their own workshops. As in the case of other artisans, 
the shoemaker of olden time has had to succumb to machinery, 
notwithstanding the many efforts made by the workmen to 
oppose its introduction. 

Nsrthampton, Stafford, Leicester, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Norwich, and London are the principal towns in which 
shoe manufacturing is carried on in this country. Many 
of the so-called French boots are made by English manufac¬ 
turers with fronts imported from France; and there exists 
also an import of French boots. 

The value of the bjots and shoes exported, together with 
other leather goods, amounts to nearly four millions annually ; 
and they«are distributed in order of value to British South 
Africa, Au.stralasia,British W'est Indies, British India, Holland 
and Brazil * . 

Breweries.—The character of the wal^ir employed in 
bn wing beer has much to do with the quality of the product. 
London porter, Dublin stout, and the ales of Burton-on-Trent 
are examples of this. The best beer's produced from water 
containing a considerable amc^mt of salt, gypsum, and chalk, 
and such as is free from organic matter. , 

Our export trade in ale and beer amounts to one and three- 
quarter millions sterling annually; our principal customers, 
with the single exception of the United States, being members- 
’ In 1918 the value w:i^ only {n7,00(> 
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of the British Empire. They are in order of value, Australia, 
India, the United States, South Africa, Malta, British West 
Indies, and Egypt. 

Cabinet Making.—Cabinet making is the general term 
applied to household furniture made of wood. The great 
seats of the cabinet making trade are Shoreditch and Hoxton, 
in London; but chairs are made at High Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Carpets.—The principal kinds of carpets made in the United 
Kingdom arc Axminster, Brussels, Dutch, Felt, Kidder¬ 
minster, Tapestry, Velvet Pile, Venetian, and Wilton, which 
are chiefly made at Halifax, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
at Rochdale, and at Kilmarnock and Dundee, in Scotkmd. 

Axminster Carpets, which derive their name from Axmin- 
stcr, in Devonshire, where they were first made, are expensive, 
as, like Turkey carpets, the coloured worsted is tied to the 
warp in tufts. Each carpet is made in one piece. 

Brussels Carpets are made chiefly at Kidderminster, and also 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Dutch Carpets, sopietimes called string carpets, because 
dj’ed hemp enters Tnto their composition, are wovdn on 
ordinary looms. 

Printed Felt Carpets are made of coarse wool and hair, 
upon which the pattern is printed. 

Kidderminster, or Scotch Carpets, present the same pattern 
on both sides, with the colours reversed. 

Tapestry Carpets are made of on# yarn dyed different 
colours at different parts of its length. 

Wilton Carpets have the loops of yarn cut so as*io present 
a velvet-like surface. 

Indian and Turkey Carpets are imported, but imitations 
are made in 4his country. A Turkey carpet has no 
admixture of green, the sacred colour of the Maliomedans. 

The carpets known i^s Brussels are chiefly made at Kidder¬ 
minster, in Worcestershire, while the so-called Kidderminster 
carpets are manufactured at Halifax, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, at Rochdale, in Lancashire, and in Scotland. 

Cheece.—Although many cheeses are annually made in this 
country^ the import is stil? very large, amounting to abdut 
sixteen millions sterling annually. Cream cheeses are soft, 
ahd will only keep a short tjme; Stilton is an intermediate 
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quality; but Chesliire, Gloucester, and Cheddar cheeses aie 
hard, and intended for long keeping. Continental cheeses— 
Gorgonzola, Caniembert, and others—^find a ready sale in the 
large towns. 

Cider.—In England, cider is chiefly made in the Hereford¬ 
shire district, and in Devonshire, where it is much used as a 
beverage. 

Clocks and Watches.—In England, this branch of manu¬ 
facture is cliiefly confined to London, Birmingham, Coventry, 
and Prescot. Clerkcnwell is the headquarters of the trade in 
London. Watch movements are made in Prescot, and other 
places 'in Lancashire; the London workmen make the other 
parts and put them all together. Thus, a Clcrkenwell watch¬ 
maker buys his movements from Lancashire, and employs 
tradesmen to complete the watch ; these being not merely 
workmen, but small master tradesmen. The work of making 
a London watch is very much subdivided, and each one may 
pass through more than one hundred hands, even after the 
movements have been made in Lancashire. 

Swiss watches hatjp long been noted for beauty of work- 
inansljip and cheapness of production. Recently a great 
number of American watches, the movements of which are 
made by machinery, have come into the English market. We 
import annually watches and parts of watches amounting to 
nearly a million sterling. 

Cooperage.—Cooperage, or the making of barrels and casks, 
is largely carried on ir^ London, Burion-on-Trent, and in all 
towns where there are many breweries or distilleries. Five 
kinds of o^ are employed in this industry, namely, Quebec, 
Virginia, Dantzig, Hambro’, and English. 

Copper Smelting.—The principal seat o^ copper smelting in 
Great Britain is at Swansea, in South Wales, v^hich, excluding 
the United States, smelts half the world’s supply of copper 
ore. The chief supplies of ore, which is sometimes more or 
less prepared, are from Chile, South Africa (mostly from the 
Cape of Good Hope), Spain, apd Queensland. Most of the 
ores contain copper and iron, m combination with sulphur 
•md arsenic ; the Chile ores often contain’a large quantity of 
silver. , 

Cotton.—As early as the year IMl, Manchester begah to be 
noted as a town where cotton was manufactured ; but beford 
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the invention of machinery and the rise of the factory system, 
the cotton manufacture of England was of little importance. 
The weavers, dispersed in cottages throughout the district, 
purchased the cotton with which they worked. Having spun 
it and woven the cloth, they took their goods to market and 
sold them on their own account. 

Sea-island and long stapled Egyptian cotton are the 
varieties from which the finer kinds of yam are spun ; and, 
from them, muslins and laces are made. Cambrics, shirtings, 
and calicoes are made from Brazilian .and the better classes of 
American cotton. Coarse yarns, used for mabng fustians 
and other heavy fabrics, are spun from the inlerior qualities 
of America and Surat. From widts of wool and worsted and 
warps of cotton several v<arieties of Coburg and Orleans 
cloth, moussclines-de-iainc, damasks, and similar fabrics are 
made. Yorkshire broadcloths are, some of them, quite half 
cotton ; and fabrics are also made of fl.ax and cotton, silk and 
cotton, and so on. 

Raw cotton to the value of one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling was imported into the ITnitt^l Kingdom in 1918,^ 
chiefly from Amcnca, Egypt, and India. Of the, entire 
amount of cotton yam manufactured in this country one-fourth 
is exported. 

Cotton goods are chiefly made in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and the neighbouring districts of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and also in Lanark and Belfast; probably employing not far 
short of a million hands, keeping fifty^five million spindles con¬ 
stantly at work, and employing a capital of between forty and 
fifty millions sterling. • 

The chief towns involved in this gigantic trade are :— 

Manchester, Salforii, Blackburn, Preston, Bolton, Rochdale, 
Wigan, Oldham, Bury, Chorley, Burnley, Nelson, and 
Accrington in Lancashire ; Stockport and Hyde, in Cheshire; 
Glossop, in Derbyshire ; Nottingham; Glasgow and Paisley, 
in Scotland ; and Belfast, in Ireland. 

Manchester is the commi^rcial centre of the district, dis¬ 
tributing the ra\y material to the surrounding towns and 
collecting up the manufactured goods for export. Oldham 
and Bolton are concemed»mostly with spinning, and Preston, 

^ The figures for sev’eu years were in tiulluins sterling . 1911, 711: 
1912, 801; 1913. 701: 1914, SjJ ; 191.S, (vi;. ; 1916, 841 '• 1917, 110‘. 
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Blackburn,* Accrington, Burnley and Nelson, mostly with 
weaving. 

The total exports of cotton yarn and piece goods for seven 
years (in millions sterling) were: 1912, 108* 1913, 112J; 
1914, 91 ; 1915, 75; 1916, 103; 1917, 129; 1918, 150. 

Cutlery.—The term cutlery includes ^11 cutting instruments 
such as scissors, razors, penknives, table-knives, hatchets, 
edge-tools, and similar articles. • The manufacture of cutlery 
has been brought to great perfection in thei United Kingdom ; 
the ppncipal factories being in London, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield. * • 

Dur export trade in cutlery amounts to nearly three-quarter% 
of a milhon sterling, the largest purchasers in order being 
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Aiistralasia, British South Africa, the United States, British 
North America, and the British East Indies. 

Damask.—^Flowered ribbons, and the costly ■ silks and 
satins of Spitalfields, London, are specimens of damask 
manufacture. 

Gauze.—^Gauze is a light silken fabric, originally manu¬ 
factured, it is said, at Gaza, in Palestine, whence the name. 

It is now made chiefly at Glasgow and Paisley, and in France 
and Switzerland. 

Gin.—Gin is an ardent spirit largely distilled in London. 
Both English and Hollands gin consist of plain corn spirit 
slightly flavoured with oil of turpentine and other substances. 

Gingham.—Gingham is a cotton fabric generally bearing a 
check pattern of interwoven threads. Originally made in ' 
India, it is now largely exported to that country from South 
Lancashire. 

Glass.—Glass is made in immense quantities at St. Helens, 
South Shields, Stourbridge, Birmingham and Glasgow. The 
principal constituents of glass are silica and soda; lime, 
potash, and variousjpolouring materials ^re also added. These 
are fused together'at high temperatures. Silica is ilsed in 
the form of flint, sand and quartz. 

Gloves.—Some particular kinds of gloves are named from the 
place of manufacture, as Berlin, Woodstock, Lii/ierick, and 
Kendal. Gloves are also made in and around Yecnil, in 
Somensetshire, and at Worcester. Yeovil makes a speciality 
of white kid gloves, although its shar^i of the trade in other 
kinds is very great. 

Hair Manufacture.—^The trade in human hair il very con¬ 
siderable, and much more important than would be supposed. 

A very large quantity is imported into London every year 
for making wigs and false curls. The fair hair nearly all 
comes from Germany, and the dark from France. Much is 
also imported from Chjna. Next to human hair manufactures 
comes that of horsehair and the hair of other animals, used 
in the manufacture of brushes. 

Hosiery.—The manufacture of stockings is chiefly carried on 
at Derby, Belper, Leicester, Nottingham, and Dumfries.. Silk 
hosiery is generally manufacLured at Derby; woollen hosier^ at 
Leicester ; and cotton hosiery at Nottingham. The exports of 
hosiery from this country are very considerable, but the 
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trade meets with much foreign competition, especially from 
Saxony. 

Iron.—^There are three important branches in the iron 
trade;— 

1. The smelting of ironstone, that is, the manufacture of 
pig-iron. 

2. The manufacture of hardware, as goods made of iron are 
generally termed, and 

3. The manufacture of steel. 

The chief iron-smelting districts are :— 

1. The Cleveland District of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
with its chief town, Middlesbrough. Nearly one-third of the 
ironstone produced in England is smelted here. 

2. The Furness District of North Lancashire contains the 
busy towns of Barrow-in-Furness and Dalton-in-Furness. 
This district is devoted to the smelting of h/matite, and to the 
manufacture of steel by the Bessemer process. 

3. The South Staffordshire Coal-field supplies the busy 
towns of Wolverhampton, Dudley, West Bromwich, Walsall, 
Bilston^ and Tipton, ill all of which the smelting of ironstone 
goes on. 

4. The South Wales Coal-field. In the mountain valleys of 
this region much iron is manufactured, especially in and 
around Merthyr Tydvil, Newport (Mon.) and Aberdam. 
Most of the ore smelted in this district is from Spain. 

5. The York, Derby, and Nottingham Coal-field has its 
smelting centre round I^therham. 

6. Scotland, Lanarkshire (Airdrie and Coatbridge). 

Hardware!—Hardware is the name given to iron goods in 

general, which are manufactured on the South Staffordshire 
Coal-field, the Yorkshire Coal-field, the South Wales Coal-field, 
the Scottish Coal-field, and elsewhere, as shown 4n the table on 
pages 100 and 101. 

Hooks and Eyes.—These small dress* fasteners are made 
with great rapidity by machinery, chiefly at Redditch. 

Lace.—Lace is said to have* been manufactured by ma¬ 
chinery as early as the year 1768, by a stocking weaver of 
Nottingham. It is certain that a few years afterwards 
Nottingham became the centre of th^ machine-made laceirade. 

Lawn.—Lawn is a fine variety of cambric formerly made , 
exclusively in France and Flanders, but now manufactured at 
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Barnsley, in Ywkshire, Dunfermline, in Scotland, and in the 
north of IreJand. 


ARTICLES. TOWNS IN WHICH MADE. 


Anchors. Cradley (Worcestershire) 

Anvils . „ „ and Birmingham 

Armour plates .. Sheffield, Glasgow 

Bolts. South Wales, Smethwick and Dudley 

Buttons . Birmingham 

Cables, chain .... Cradley 
„ telegraph ..; Silvertown (Essex) 

Cannon. Woolwich, Newcastle 

Corrugated iron .. Wolverhampton, Bristol 

Crucibles . Stourbridge (Worcestershire) 

Cutlery.Sheffield [and Wolverhampton 

Cycles .: Coventry, Nottingiiam, Birmingham, 

Files .; Sheffield 

Galvanised iron .. I Wolverhampton, Bristol, Tipton 

Guns.: Birmingham, Newcastle 

Hinges .^ .j Bromsgrove, Wolverhampton, Willen- 

; hall, and Birmingham 

Locks . I Wolverhampton, Willenhall 

Locomotives _; Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Man- 

■ j Chester, Newcastle, and railway 

centres 

Machinery Ipswich, Lincoln, Grantham, Bedford, 

{Agricultural) Norwich, Banbury, and Gains¬ 
borough ‘ 

Machinery I Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, 

{manufacturing) \ , Newcastle, Leeds, Oldham, Bolton, 

t I Leicester, Keighley, Smethwick 

Nails. I Birmingham, Dudley, Bromsgrove, 

Needles . Redditch [Halesowen (Worcester) 

Pens . Birmingham 

Pins .. Birmingham 

Rails .. Middlesbrough, Dowlais, Merthjr, 

Wednesbury, and Barrow 

Rifles^ . Birmsingham, Enfield s 

Screws . Birmingham [and Newport 

Tinplates . Swansea, Neath, Uanelly, Cardiff, 
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ARTICLES. 


TOWNS IN WHICH MADE. 


Tin and cinc-lined 
goods 

Tools . 

Tubes . 

Wire . 

Zinc-lined goods .. 


South Wales and South Staffordshire, 
Birmingham, London 
Sheffield, Birmingham, London 
Wednesbury, Darlaston, Birmingham, 
and Smethwick 
Warrington, Birmingham 
Bilston, Wolverhampton, Tipton 


Linen.—^About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright were applied to the 
manufacture of linen at Leeds, which is still a great centre for 
flax-spinning, the weaving being carried on elsewhere. Linen, 
duck, tick, huckaback, diaper, drill, towelling, and other flax 
fabrics are woven at and about Barnsley; while sailcloth, 
dowlas, sheeting, and other strong textile fabrics are manu¬ 
factured at Dundee and also at Aberdeen, Arbroath, Sunder¬ 
land and Stockton, * Shirtings, damasks, table-cloths, and 
other Aie fabrics, are made at Dunfermline; while Belfast is 
famous for good linen and the finer kinds of textile goods. 

Muslin.—Muslin is a thin, fine cotton fabric, which, until 
the early part of the present century, was made solely in India, 
by hand ; but fine muslins are now made by machinery in this 
cotmtry. 

Nails.—Until recently, nails were all made by hand, but now 
many are made by machinery, the great seat of the manu¬ 
facture being at Birmingham. Wrought nails are made in 
the villages round about that town, and cut nails are produced 
by steam power in large factories. ^ 

Ship Building.—Ships, chiefly of iron anc^ steel, are built 
on the Clyde, Wear, Tyne, and Tees ; '.t the Hartlepools, 
Belfast, Hull and Barrow. 

Warships are built at Chatham, Portsmouth and Devonport. 

Oils.—The principal oils mapufactured in this country are 
train oil, olive oil, various kin(fe of seed oil, cocoa-nut oil and 
palm oil. 

Paper.—The first paper-maker in England seems to have been 
a man named Tate, who had a mill at Hertford early in the 
sixteenth century. Another mill was established at Hartford, 
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in Kent, in 1588. There are now many mills, especiallly in 
Kent, Lancashire, and Derbyshire, where water power 
is easily obtained. 

Pen Manufacture.—^The steel-pen manufacture'forms an 
important branch of the Birmingham trade. 

Porcelain.—In England but little progress was made in 
the manufacture of porcelain until towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, when supplies of kaolin were discovered 
in Cornwall. Now, porcelain of superior quality is made at 
Derby and Worcester. 

Pottery.—England holds the first place in the production of 
earthenware, then France, then Germany, the last named 
being far behind the other two. The most eminent of modern 
English manufacturers of pottery were Wedgwood and 
Minton. The great bulk of English earthenware is made in a 
district known as the Potteries in Staffordshire; where the 
towns of Stoke-on-Trent (which now includes Burslem and 
Hanley), Tunstall, Longton, and Fenton are busily engaged 
in this industry'; and the Doulton Works at Lambeth, London, 
have produced some very beautiful pieces of ware. Stour¬ 
bridge makes a vtcy hard kind of pottery from firo clay, 
called Stoneware. 

Rag Trade.—“ It will probably be news to most people to 
learn that rags to the value of close upon a million sterling are 
imported into this country every year. The cotton and linen 
varieties are used in the manufacture of the better kinds of 
■paper; the woollen variety in the manufacture of shoddy, 
which is a very important branch of tixtile production. It is 
difficult for anyone not familiarly acquainted with ^he woollen 
district of Yorkshire to realize how great is the dependence 
of certain manufacturing centres on rags. Dewsbury and 
the small towns and villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
are the last refiige of the discarded rags of the world. Rags 
of all sorts, in all conditions, come from well-nigh every¬ 
where—even from New Zealand or China—^and are sold 
at the weekly auction sales and re-manufactured into army 
clothing and into some of t^e so-called ‘ all wool serges ’ 
which are writ large in the tailors’ shop windows and which 
serve to enhance the attraej^ons of our cheaply gilded yopth, 
all unconscious of the transmigrations through which the stuff 
has passed in its various lives. It is not discarded suits alone 
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that'are welcomed. Wom-out carpets, rugs and blankets, 
woollen shirts, underclothing, stockings, etc., everything, in 
fact, with a suggestion of wool in it, is subjected to the tender 
mercies o\ a machine known as the ‘ devil,’ which tears it to 
pieces. The rags are, of course, chemically purified before 
being made up again, and are, indeed, partially purified before 
they undergo the disintegration process. It may be added 
that the shoddy industry is carried on in about factories, 
and gives constant employment to thousands of machines and 
workpeople over a large area, and that there are firms which 
pay £5,000 or more every year in carriage alone on the bales 
they receive.” ^ 

Saddlery.— A large trade is done in this work in England, 
many thousand pounds’ worth of saddles being exported every 
year. Walsall, in Staffordshire, is a great centre of this trade. 

Shawl Weaving.—Of late this industry has much declined, 
but many shawls are still made at Paisley. 

Soda.—Large quantities of soda are made for glass 
manufacture, as well as for ordinary washing and cleansing 
purposes. Chemically it is known as sodium carbonate, 
and iji its manufacture sodium chloride—common salt—is 
largely employed. Widnes and St. Helens, in Lancashire, 
are the chief towns where it is made. 

Stocking Manufacture.—A brother of William Lee, the 
inventor of the stocking-frame, introduced it to Nottinghqm, 
where stocking-weaving has since grown into a most 
important industry. Woollen stockings are made at Leicester. 

Sulphuric Acid.—SiSphuric Acid is used in many manu¬ 
factures, especially in the making of glass. The sulphur is 
largely obtained from iron pyrites. Great quantities are 
made at Widnes and St. Helens, in Lancashire. 

Thread.—^The most important plifcis for the making of 
sewing thread are Paisley, in ScotlandT and Leek, in 
Staffordshire. 

Woollen Manufacture.—^The art of spinning yam and making 
woollen cloth was introduced by the Romans, and it has 
always been an important indfistry in this country. Woollen 
goods are made in the West Riding of Yorkshire, at a few towns 
in the West of England, in Wales,^aad in Scotland. 

The manufacture of blankets is carried on principally at 

^ Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Dewsbury and Wakefield, in the West Riding of Yorfeshire, 
at Witney, in Oxfordshire, and at Leicester. 

In the W^t Riding of Yorkshire are Leeds, the chief market 
for woollen cloth; Bradford, noted for its worsteds; Dews¬ 
bury and Batley, noted for shoddy goods. Halifax makes 
enormous quantities of carpets. Welshpool, Dolgelly, and 
Newtown, in Wales, and Rochdale, in Lancashire, are celebrated 
for their flannels. The fine cloths of Trowbridge, Bradford-on- 
Avon, and Stroud, in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, are known 
as “West of England goods.” In Scotland, woollen goods 
are made at Galashiels, Hawick, Aberdeen, Stirling, Kil¬ 
marnock, Ayr, Dumfries and Innerleithen, the cloth manu¬ 
factured in the southern part of this district being known as 
Tweed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MEANS OF TRANSPORT. 

Rivers and Seaports.—Many of the rivers of the United 
Kingdom are important commercially, as their mouths form 
havens where seaports are situated. It will be noticed in the 
case of Great Britain that these seaports are situated in pairs, 
almost opposite each other; one on the west and the other on 
the east, as shown in the table. 


West Coast. 

East Coast. 

Estuary. 

Ports. 

Estuary. 

Ports. 

Clyde 

Glasgow, Greenock 

Forth 

Leith, Bo’ness. 

Solway 

Carlisle 

Tyne 

Newcastle, etc. 

Mersey 

Liverpool 

Humber 

Hull. 

Severn 

Bristol 

Thames 

London. 


In addition to the»above, there are some noble harbours 
along the south coast of England, namely those of Falmouth, 
Plymouth, Southampton, and Portsmouth. 

Ireland has many grand harbours, but few seaports. She 
has no foreign trade worth mentioning, her three ports, 
Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, trading chiefly with Great Britain. 

Canals.—^The Canals, properly so called, of the United 
Kingdom constitute a •length of about four thousand six 
hundred and seventy miles,' and represent a capital of about 
forty-eight millions sterling. There are 184 miles of canal 
proper in Scotland and 848 miles in Ireland. About 1,200 
miles of canals in England and Wales are owned by or are 
under the control of railway companies. • 

The greatest length in one canal is the Shropshire Union, 
204 miles in length. This was acquired,by the North-Western 
Railway Company, thus giving it access to Shrewsbury, Mid- 
Wales, Hereford and South Wales. The next greatest length 
in one canal, the control of which is also jn the London and 
North-Western Railway Company is that of the Birmingham 
Canal Company, which is 160 milts in length. The Trent and 
Mersey Canal, now in the hands of the North Staffordshire 
^ 1,506 miles in 1918. 
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Railway Company, is 116 miles long. The Kennet and Avon 
Canal, acquired by the Great Western Railway Company, is 
86 miles long. The Lancaster Canal, acquired by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, is 60 miles'long. 

There is now a navigable waterway from the North Sea to 
the Bristol Channel, providing a channel along which barges 
drawing four feet of water can pass. The way lies through 
the Thames and Severn canal, which has been re-opened, 
and the distance, from London Bridge to Lechlade Bridge on 
the Thames, is 144 miles, w'hilo the length of canal from the 
Thames near Lechlade Bridge to the Severn is 39 miles. 

The Gloucester and Birmingham Navigation Company 
possess the Sharpness docks on the estuary of the Severn, 
whence there is a ship canal, having a depth of fifteen feet, to 
Gloucester. From Gloucester to Birniingliam is an ordinary 
canal, and a good deal of trade is carried on betw'een Bristol, 
Newport, Swansea, Cardiff, and othei places, on the one 
hand ; as well as.between Gloucester, Worcester, Birmingham, 
and other towns on the other hand. 

Table of the Pri^ipal Canals in wie United Kingdom. 

I.—In England. ' 


Name of Company. MUes. j Connecting. 


A*ire and Calder 

9.3 

Kivers Aire and Calder. 

Birmingham 

160 

Grand Trunk and Grand 
Junction. 

Coventry 

33 

Coventry and Birmingham. 

Grand Junction 

190 

Birmingham and London. 

Kennet and Avon .. 

86 

Rivers Kennet and Avon. 

Lancaster 

60 


Leeds and Liverpool 

■ 143 

Mersey and Ouse. 

J Manchester Ship •.. 

35J 

Manchester and the Mersey. 

(Bridgewater «... 

42 

North Metropolitan * 

lOJ 


Rochdale. 

35 


Sharpness New Docks nnd) 

16 

Birmingham and Worcester. 

Gloucester & Birmingham J 

, 37 

Shropshire Union .. 

. m 

Severn and Birmingham. 

Stafiord and Worcester .. 

' 51 

Severn and Grand Trunk. 

Trent and Mersey . .* 

, 116 


Warwick and Birmingham.. 

L 22i 

Chester and Grand Trunk. 

Weaver, 

r 20 


' * fetter known as the Regent’s Canal. 
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II.—In Scotland. 


Name ol Company. 


Miles. 


Connecting. 


Caledonian.. 
Forth and Clyde 


60 1 Fort William and Inverness. 

' Dumbartonand Grangemouth. 


IIL—In Ireland. 


I 

Name of Company. | Miles. 


Connecting. 


Royal 

Grand 

Newry 

Ulster 


Dublin and the Shannon. 

361 Dublin and the Shannon. 

Loughs Neagh & Carlingford. 
Loughs Neagh and Erne. 


Railways.—There arc in the United Kingdom about 23,700 
miles of railways, and these comprise 40,808 miles of running 
lines and 14,9^ milej of sidings. 

Chief Railways of England. 


Railway. 

j London 

Terminus. 

j Chief Towns on Line. 

London and North-West^n 
(L. & N.W.R.) 

Euston 

• 

j • 

' Rugby, Crewe, Ih:eston, 

1 Lancaster, Carlisle ; Leeds 

' & Manchester ; Holyhead; 

j Birmingham ; Liverpool. 

Great Northern 

(G.N.R.) 1 

King’s Cross i 

1 

1 Peterborough, Doncaster, 
York. 

Midland 

(M.R.) ! 

St. Paucras 

^.eiccster, Derby, Shef¬ 
field, Leeds, Carlisle, 
Br^to* 

Great Western 1 

(G.W.R.) 

Paddington 

Reading, Bristol, Exeter, 
• Plymouth, Penzance, 

Gloucester, Swansea. 

London and South-Western 
(L. & S.W.R.) 

Waterloo 

Southampton, Portsmouth, 
PlJ^mouth, Exeter. 

Great Eastern 
{G.E.R.) 

Liverpool Street 

Cambridge, Norwich, Yar¬ 
mouth, Ipswieh, Col¬ 
chester, Harwich. ^ 
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Chief Railways of England (continued). 


London 

Terminus. 


Chief Towns on Line. 


South-Eastern and Chatham 
{S.E. & C.R.) 


London, Brighton and South! 

Coast j 

(L.B. & S.C.R.) I 


North-Eastern 

(N.E.R.) 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(L. & Y.R.) 


Great Central 
(G.C.R.) 


Hoiboru Viaduct, ’ ’ 

London Bridge Chatham, Faversham, Can- 
Cannon Street, I Dover, Croy- 

Charmg Cross, Tunbridge, Ashford, 

Victoria i Folkestone, Reading. 

Victoria ; Croydon, Portsmouth, Brigh* 

j ton, Newhaven, East¬ 

bourne. 


I Normanton, York, Dar* 
I lington, Newcastle, Ber- 

j wick. 

I Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton, 
, Bury, Manchester, Rocb- 

! dale, Wakefield, Nor* 

! manton. 

I Liverpool, Manchester, Shef- 
{ field, Grimsby, Netting* 

I ham, Leicester, Rugby. 


Marylebone 


Other less imporj^nt railways are The London Electric, 
Uic Central London, the Metropolitan, the Metropolitan and 
District, the City and South London, the Cheshire Lines, 
the North Stafiordshire, the Tali Vale. 

, . Chief Railways of Scotland. 

Railway. Chief Towns on Line. 

Caledonian Carlisle, G'etna, Lockerbie, Glasgow, Stirling, 

Perth, Forfar, Stonehaven, Aberdeen, 


North British I Berwick, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
Stirling, Alloa. Cupar, Dundee. Edinburgh 
alid Dundee direct by Forth Bridge. Dundee 
• I to Aberdeen. 


Gla^ow and South- Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, Dumfries, Annan, 
Western Gretna, Carlisle. 

Highland Perth, Duifteid, Blair Athol, Forres, Naim, 

. Inverness, Dingwall, Tain, Thurso. 

Great North of Aberdeen^^ Peterhead, Banff, Ballater, Elgin.^ 

Scotiatd ^ ’AS 

Port Patrick and Castle Douglas, Stranraer. 

Wigton • 
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Chief Railways of Ireland. 


Railway. 

Chief Towns on Line. 

Great Northern 

Dublin, Balbriggan, Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, 
Belfast, Antrim, Coleraine, Londonderry, 
Donegal. 

Midland Great 
Western 

Dublin, Mullingar, Athlone, Ballinasloe, Galway. 

Great Southern and 
Western 

Dublin, Kildare, Waterford, Thurles, Tipperary, 
Mallow, Cork, Killamey. 

Dublin and South- 
Eastern 

Dublin, Bray, Glendalough, Wexford. 

Belfast and Northern 
Counties 

Belfast, Londonderry, Antrim. 









CHAPTER XII. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The leading commercial nation of the world.—The United 
Kingdom is the leading commercial nation of the world. Its 
merchant fleets bring raw materials from all parts of the globe, 
and carry back, in exchange, manufactured goods. Thus, 
coUon, from the United States, wool, from Australia, and 
jute, from India, are imported into the United Kingdom, and 
there woven into fabrics, which are shipped again to all the 
countries of the world. Besides this, British ships are ex¬ 
tensively employed in the carrying trade of other nations. 
This is especially true of the United States, more than half of 
their imports being ^rried in British vessels. , 

It will be seen from the table on the opposite page that a 
very large proportion of British exports consists of cotton 
and woollen goods. Most of the cotton goods are made in 
South Lancashire, where more than half a million operatives are 
employed in the cotton mills. Woollen goods are made 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the West of England, 
and in Wales, this important industfy finding employment 
for at least a quarter of a million of people. 

The establishment and growth of these manufactures have 
been due to the vast mineral wealth of the kingdom, 
especially in coal and inon. The United Kingdom exports its 
surplus of coal,‘but the produce of iron is not sufficient for 
domestic needs, and iron ores are largely imported from the 
Spanish port of Bilbao* 


flO 
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fc^ALCE OF British Imports and Exports, 1917. 
{Value given in millions sterling.) 


Commodity. 1 V 

Food and Drink .. I 
Grain and Flour 1175 
Bacon and Hams j 48i 
Dead Meat and I 
Fish .. ; 45 

Butter .. .. i 19 

Cheese .. .. 19 

Lard . - .. , 9 

Margarine .. 7^ 

Condensed Milk 4 
Eggs .. .. 5 

Fruit -. .. 

Dried Fruits .. 2j 
Vegetables .. , j 
Sugar .. .. 

Tea .. .. 144* 

Coffee .. .. ; J 

Cocqp. .. .. V' 

Miscellaneous .. • 48| 

Raw Materials for { 
Manufacture.. ' 
Cotton .. .. 1191 

Wool .. .. 51i 

Other textiles .. 28 

Oils, Seeds, etc. 751 
Hides and Skins l^i 
Paper Materials lOi 
Minerals .. 27 

Timber .. .. 251 

Miscellaneous .. 37| 

Manufactured 

Articles 

Chemicals^ Drugs, | 
and Dyes .. i 


Miscellaneous (Par¬ 
cel Post) 


j Commodity. [Value. 

j Cotton Goods .. .. | 146 

I Woollen Goods .. .. ^ 53 

Fabrics other than Cotton ■ 
and Woollen .. .. > 19 

Machinery and Metal \ 

Goods .. .. .. 77| 

Coal and Other Fuel .. ' S\-^ 

Food and Drink.. | 16^ 

Raw Materials for Manu-' 
facture .. .. -. 15| 

Ships .. 1 

Chemicals, Drugs, etc. .. 25^ 

Leather Goods .. .. 5 

Clothing .. .. .. 15^ 

Cutlery, Hardware, etc. . 4^ 

Miscellaneous .. .. 96| 

Re-exported Merchandise , 69| 

Total .. ~5962 
The exact value of imports and 
exports for five years are as 
follows:— 

Imports, 1913, 768,734,739 
Exports, 1913 ’ ' 

Domestic .. 525,245.289 

Re-exptd. .. 109,575,037 

Total .. .. 634,820,326 

Imports, 1914, 696,635,113 
Exports, 1914 

Domestic .. 430,721,357 

Rc-<‘Xptd. .. 95,474,166 

Total .. .. 526,195,523 


Imports, Pjl5, 
Exports, 1915 
Domestic 
Re-exptd. 
Total • .. 

Imports, 1916. 
%xports, 1916 
Domestic ^ 
Re-exptd. 
Total 

Imports, 1917, 
Exports, 1917 
Domestic 
- ♦ Re-exptd. 
Tntal 


85j ,893,350 

.. 384,868,448 

.. 99,062,181 

.. 483.930,629 

948,506,492 

.. 506,279,707 

.. 97,566,178 

.. 603,845,885 


1,064,164,674 

.. 527,079,746 • 
69,677,461 
.. 596,757,207 






CHAPTER XIII. 

COMMERCIAt TOWNS. 

London.—London is situated on both banks of the River 
Thames, at the head of its ocean navigation. At high tide 
the river at London Bridge is thirty feet deep. During tlie 
Roman occupation of Britain this site was the first available 
landing-place from the sea on the north side; but in later 
times the river was embanked for miles below London, and 
the adjoining marshy lands were thus reclaimed. The city 
is about forty miles from the Nore lighuhip, which marks 
the mouth of the Thames. The seaport of London includes 
the whole of the river from London Bridge as far east as 
Gravesend, about twenty miles distant, 

London is the c<(|)itd of the United Kingdom, and the 
largest city in the world ; it is also the world’s greatest seaport 
and financial centre. 

Six hundred years ago, when the most westerly of the 
Hanse “ factories,” or trading depots, was London, it is 
thought that the city had a population of about seventy-five 
thousand. Even then it was the largest place in the island of 
Great Britain; and it has ever since been the political and 
business centre. The foreign commerce of the port was, how¬ 
ever, of no great value until the great voyages of discovery 
led to the founding of the East India Company, the Virginia 
Company, and the Hudson Bay Company, all of which were 
established in tne seventeenth century. In the year 1801 the 
population of greater London was less than a million ; accord¬ 
ing to the latest retutns available, it now contains with its 
outlying areas seven and a quarter millions of people. 

Although Liverpool has in recent years become a com¬ 
mercial rival of th'e metropolis, the latter still leads in the 
value of its trade both doijiestic and foreign. The imports 
of London are much greater than the exports, because it is 
the rmlway centre and distributing point for the whole 
king4bm. * 
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I 

Architects i Westminster 

Bankers t Lombard Street, Prince’s Street, Lothbury 

Barristers i Inns of Court and the Temple 

Biscuit Manufacturers , Bermondsey 

Cabinet Makers Shoreditch, Hoxton, and St. Pancras 

Candle Manufacturers ' North Woolwich and Battersea 

Cattle Market 1 Caledonian Road, Islington 

Coach Builders ’ Long Acre 

Colonial Market ! Mincing Lane 

Commercial Companies | Cornhill and King William Street 

Corn Market ! Mark Lane 

Diamond Merchants i Hatton Garden 

Engineers | Westminster 

Foreign Fruit Market | Northern End of Lomlon Bridge 

Fruit Markets i Covent Garden, Farringdon 

Furniture Manufacturers ' Shoreditch, Hoxton, Tottenham Court Road 

Hop Merchants j Southwark 

Jam Makers j Bermondsey 

Jewellers ' Clerkenwell 

Lawyers ! Inns of Court and the Temple 

Leather Manufacturers i Bermondsey and Southwark 

Match Makers j Bow and Wandsworth 

Meat Market I Smithfield 

Opticians Clerkenwell, Holborn, Norwood, Clapham 

Physicians | Harley Street, Cavendish Square 

Pickle Makers Soho. Southwark 

Potters Lambeth * • 

Publishers—Books Paternoster Row 

,. Periodicals Fleet Street, Blackfriars, Strand 
Scientific Instrument : Hatton Garden 

Makers | 

Shipping Agents i Fenchurch Street, Leadenhall Street, 

i Cockspur Street 

Shoe Manufacturers ' Shoreditch. Bethnal Green, Hackney, South- 
j wark, Newingtoe 

Silk Weavers j Spitalfields and Bethnal G^een 

Soap Makers I Deptford, West Ham wnd Battersea 

Stock and Share Market j Stock Exchange (behind the Bank of England) 
Sugar Bakers ; Whitechapel • 

Tailors Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, and the Tower 

Hamlet« 

Tanners Bermondsey 

Toy Merchants Houndsditch * 

Watch Makers Clerkenwell 


8~(i48a) 20 pp. 
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A vast coasting fleet hails from this port. Having no 
great rival on the eastern coast of the kingdom, London 
controls most of the British, foreign and colonial trade with 
the Baltic and Mediterranean ports. Tea and other products 
from the East, by way of the Suez Canal, and wool from the 
Australasian colonies, find their chief market in London, which 
is also the home port for most of the West Indian trade. 
Docks for large vessels have been made at Tilbury, which is 
connected by rail with London. 

The local industries of London are as varied in character 
and as vast in extent as the greatness of the city would lead 
us to expect. If any occupations deserve special mention by 
reason of the numbers employed in them and the value of 
their products, it is to be said that no other city in the world 
brews so much malt liquor or does so great a publishing 
business. 

The industries of London represent almost every kind of 
work which can be produced by the hand of man ; but a few 
special ones are identified with particular districts, as shown 
in the table on page 113. 

Glasgow.—Glasgow, on the river Clyde, the largest city of 
Scotland, is the second city of the British Isles, and has the 
honourable distinction of being one of the best governed 
cities in the world. Its population is about a quarter that of 
London proper; and, like Liverpool, it has only become a 
great city within the last hundred years. As a port on the 
western coast of Great Britain, it is favourably situated to 
receive raw materials from America. Thus, before the 
Revolutionary war in America in the eighteenth century broke 
up the trade, most of the tobacco from Virginia and the 
Carolinas found a market in Glasgow. Similarly, raw cotton 
has been a greqt import here during the earlier and middle 
part of the nineteenth century. This trade was interrupted 
by the Civil War in America; but what Glasgow lost by its 
stoppage was more th3n rnade good by the development of 
her ship-building industry. The American Civil War threw 
most of the carryin^g trade of the United States into British 
hands; and nearly all the new ships required for it were built 
•on the Clyde. \ 

Lyin^ in the heart of the coal and iron region of Scotland, 
Glasgow is now the centre of a great cotton manufacturing 
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district, and the shipyards for building iron vessels here, and 
lower down the Clyde, are the largest in the world. The 
river from.Glasgow to the head of the estuary was quite 
shallow at the beginning of the nineteenth century; but its 
channel has been deepened, so that the largest steamships 
now come to the splendid docks of this port. 

The chief manufactures of Glasgow are coilon goods, 
especially muslins, ginghams and calicoes. In connection with 
the bleaching and calico printing are extensive chemical works. 
Among woollen goods manufactured here, curtains, hangings, 
and all kinds of carpets must be mentioned. Marine engines, 
locomotives, and sewing machines, are turned out in vast num¬ 
bers. Gla.sgow controls the iron trade of Scotland; but this 
is much less important than the same trade in England. 

A large part of the Scottish west coast herring catch is 
marketed at Glasgow; although Wick, a small town in the 
extreme north-east, has been for fifty years the head-quarters 
of the Scottish herring fisheries. 

Liverpool.—Liverpool, the third city of England in popu¬ 
lation and second in cdlnmerce, is on the River Mersey, about 
three miles from the Irish Sea. It is the most important port 
on the west coast of Great Britain, and contains nearly three- 
quarters of a million people. The Mersey at Liverpool is 
about a mile wide, and the docks and wharves extend for six 
miles along the north-eastern bank of the river; while on the 
opposite bank, are the great docks of Birkenhead. The two 
are connected by a railway under the bed of the river; and 
together they form one great port. 

Liverpool is a city of modem growth. Previous to the 
invention of machinery suitable for textile manufactures and 
the consequent spread of the cotton culture in the southern 
states of the American Union, the town wa» a small one, 
carrying on a considerable trade with Ireland. The develop¬ 
ment of cotton and woollen manufactures in that part of 
South Lancashire ]}dng behind Liverpod has made this city 
one of the great trading ports of the world. 

The imports are chiefly raw materials asd food, from the 
United States, Canada, South America, West Africa, and the 
West Indies, especially cotton, grain, animal products, tojbacco, 
sugar, etc. The principal exports are manufactured goods^ 
of cotton, wool, and iron. The \^lue of these manufactured 
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exports is, of course, much greater than that of the raw 
material from which they are made. 

Liverpool itself is not a noted manufacturing city; but 
sugar is refined and tobacco is manufactured in great quan¬ 
tities at this port, where they are largely received into the 
United Kingdom. In spite of the Manchester Ship Canal it 
still does the greater, although a diminishing part, of the 
import trade of Manchester. 

Manchester.—The city of Manchester is situated on the 
Irwell, a small tributary of the Mersey, about thirty-five miles 
inland from Liverpool. With the county borough of Salford, 
on the opposite bank of the river, it forms one immense mass of 
factories, dwellings, waiehouses, etc., with a population of 
over eight hundred and seventy thousand people, to which 
Salford contributes over two hundred and eleven thousand. 

Manchester is the centre of the chief industrial district of 
England, and is famed throughout the worid for its cotton and 
woollen goods. Liverpool is the port through which this 
trade has been carried on in the past; but a ship canal has 
been constructed, wWch enables the largest ocean steamships 
to come directly to ine Manchester docks. • 

The Manchester Ship Canal.—This great engineering feat, 
which is known as the Manchester Ship Canal, was begun in 
1886, and was opened for traffic in November, 1893. It is 
t\«eiity-six feet deep and one hundred and twenty feet wide 
across its floor, with numerous open side-basins, or w'idenings, 
for the accommodation of shipping,, For two-thirds of its 
length, the canal is little else than a new, straight and deep 
channel for the Mersey itself. The principal docks, with a 
frontage of more than four miles, are on the Salford bank. 
The canal is entered from the sea at Eastham, a point in the 
Mersey estuary .about four miles above Birkenhead, and is in 
barge communication with the rest of England. Lines of 
steamers start now from Manchester; there is a regular fruit 
trade with the West InHies; while in the cotton season, boats 
run direct from Charleston, N«w Orleans and Galveston. 

Birmingham.—Of the large inland factory towns of the 
United Elingdom, which have grown up on or near the great 
coal-fields, Birmingham hoWs the first place. It has more 
than eight hundred and sixty-eight thousand people ; famous 
f6r its manufactures of metal ^oods. These include brass wares, 
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and all kinds of iron and steel products, from the heaviest 
machinery to the smallest hardware goods. The neighbouring 
towns an(J villages, as Wolverhampton, Walsall, West Brom¬ 
wich, Wednesbury, Redditch, Dudley, Halesowen, Smethwick, 
Oldbury, Bromsgrove and Stourbridge, have similar indus¬ 
tries, iron and coal being mined near by. Canals connect 
Birmingham with the Thames, Severn, Mersey and Trent. 

Leeds.—Leeds, the sixth city in population of the United 
Kingdom, situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is the 
centre of a great trade in clothing, leather, and machinery. It 
has a population of four hundred and seventeen thousand. 

Sheffield.—Sheffield, wilh four hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand people, also in the West Riding of Yorkshire, has 
long been noted for its cutlery. Close to the town are coal and 
iron mines and grindstone quarries. Steel rails, armour 
plates for ironclads and ships' plates are also made here in 
great quantities. It imports much of its iron from Sweden. 

Edinburgh.—Edinburgh, the ancient capital of Scotland, 
is a city containing over three hundred and thirty thousand 
people, and is situatad on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Forth.* It is an educational and distributing rather than a 
manufacturing city; but it has long been famous for its great 
publishing business, including establishments for type-founding, 
engraving, printing, and bookbinding. Liquors, furniture, 
brass ware, and glass are also made here. ’ • 

Belfast.—Belfast, the largest and busiest city of Ireland, 
is of nearly the same s^e as Edinburgh, and is the only con¬ 
siderable manufacturing town in the Emerald Isle. It pro¬ 
duces more linen goods than any other city of the world. All 
the flax of the neighbouring counties of Ireland is manu¬ 
factured here, and additional supplies,are imported from the 
continent of Europe, principally from Belgium, which sup¬ 
plies the finer kind, and Russia. The water of the Lagan is 
most suitable for bleaching. Belfast has great ship-building 
yards, where iron steamships for the " White Star ” and other 
lines are built. It has thrcf hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand inhabitants. 

Dublin.—Dublin, the capital of Ireland, with a population 
of three hundred and four thousand, is situated on the east 
coast, opposite to Liverpool. It is a city much l&s than 
Belfast in size. Most of the direct trade between Ireland anfl 
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Great Britain is carried on through Kingstown, the 'port of 
Dublin, situated a few miles below th-^ city on the shores of 
Dublin Bay. Whisky is distilled and stout is brewed in 
great quantities at Dublin, which has no. .'•her manufactures. 

Bristol.—Bristol, near the estuary of ihe Severn, is a very 
old port with three hundred and thirty-five thousand people. 
It car/fes on a considerable trade with America, particularly in 
the import of tobacco from Ihe West Indies. As a result, large 
tobacco factories are to be found here, and there are also cocoa 
and chocolate works, and extensive boot and shoe factories. 
Since it is difficult for large ships to reach the dotks at Bristol 
at low water large docks have been built at Avonmouth, 
similar to those built at Tilbury for London. 

Bradford.—Bradford, a town of nearly two hundred and , 
sixty-seven thousand in the West Riding of York.s, is the 
chief seat of the worsted manufacture. Silk velvet is another 
product of this busy, go-ahead place. 

Nottingham.—Nottingham, an old midland town, which 
is less than Bradford, is famed for its cotton hosiery and 
machine-made lace. It has two huq(lred and thirty-seven 
thousand inhabitants. . 

West Ham.—^To the east of London and separated from it 
by the River Lea, lies the borough of West Ham, a town of 
wonderful but recent growth. Manufactures of matches, 
coap, chemicals, and artificial manures are carried on here. 

Hull.—^Hull, or more properly Kingston-on-Hull, situated 
on the Humber estuary, is a port containing two hundred and 
forty-six thousand people. Once chiefly famous as a fishing 
port, it has now a busy continental trade, especially 
with Hamburg and Bremen, directly east of Hull across the 
North Sea. It also communicates with the ports of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark^. Hull has a magnificent s)^tem of docks. 
Salford.— See under Manchester. 

The Tyne Ports.— Newcastle-on-Tyne with North Shields 
and Sotdh Shields ars grouped together in the Returns of the 
Board of Trade as the Tyne Ports. Newcastle, with two 
hundred and sixty-six thousand inhabitants, is much the 
largest of these Tyne Ports, which do a vast amount of coal¬ 
exporting. Newcastle haj also ship-building yards .and 
glass-making factories. Gateshead on the south side of the 
Tyne is really a part of Newcastle. 
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Portsmouth.—Portsmouth, the principal home siaiion of 
(he British navy, finely situated behind the Isle of Wight, is 
strongly fortified. It has a hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
inhabitants. 

Dundee.—^Dundee, the third city of Scotland, has one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-one thousand inhabitants. It is situated 
on tlie Firth of Tay, forty miles to the north of Edinburgh. The 
harbour is commodious, and has an admirable system of docks, 
liesides ship-building yards. This port is the head-quarters 
of the Scottish whale and sea fisheries. 

This city has long been known for its manufactures of flax, 
and it still produces more linen goods than any other town in 
Great Britain; but the foremost industry of Dundee is the 
manufacture of jute fabrics, a business which has grown to 
enormous proportions within the last half-century. The raw 
jute comes directly to Dundee, from Calcutta, and Dundee 
merchants have even set up jute-mills in Calcutta itself. 
Hemp is another coarse fibre imported and manufactured into 
textile fabrics here. 

Leicester.—^Leicesler, a very ancient midland town of 
two hundred and tliirk-cn thousand inhabitants, has many 
shoe and lace factories, but it is best known for its woollen 
hosiery. 

Oldham.—Oldham, a smoky town of South Lancashire, 
with over one hundred and thirty-three thousand peoplij, is 
noted for its cotton yarn. 

Sunderland.—Sunderland, at the mouth of the Wear, ten 
miles south of Newcastle, a town rather larger than Oldham, 
is an outlet for the produce of the rich coal-mines of Durham, 
and the most important ship-building centre in England. 

Cardiff.—Cardiff, the largest town in Wales, does an 
immense coal trade, sending more doal to foreign countries 
than any other town. It has a populatior of*ovcr one hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand. Newjiort has a large coal 
trade. • 

Blackburn, Bolton, etc.—Next to Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Oldham, the largest towns in Lancashire are Blackburn, 
with one hundred and thirteen thousand people; Bolton, 
with fifty-one thousand more; Preston, with a population 
of one hundred and seven thousand : Burnley, •with one 
hundred and six thousand inhabitants; A^ton, with 
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thirty-nine thousand ; and Bury, having a |Hipnialioi ofiicarly 
sixty thousand. These towns arc engaged in the «> Ion trade. 

Aberdeen.—Aberdeen, the fourth city of Scotland, has a 
population of one hundred and sixly-five thou'-and. It is situ¬ 
ated on the north-cast coast of that country, on a harbour, 
naturally poor, which has been greatly improved hv break¬ 
waters .md piers. The industries and commerce of this port 
are in a flourishing condition. Woollen cloths and carpets, 
linen sheetings, towellings, and canvas, t^'cmicals, machinery 
of many kinds, paper and envelopes, ai'e the leading products. 
The largest comb factory in the world is esiabh-'led here. 
There are busy ship-bmlding yards in the harbour, a un- 
dreds of boats from Aberdeen t.ike part in die herring n-li- 
eries. Very fine granite has Ion;, been qui tried ii.' ■ le neigh¬ 
bourhood ; the city is built of it, i. d the -ti ■' fs a paved 
with it, and much of it is - xportei. o .mg to i!a f.ri dies for 
carriage by sea. 

Derby.—^Derby, a midland town ol about one huiidicd and 
nineteen thousand people, is noted fir its manufactures of 
silk hosiery and fnrrdain. The head-quarters ol the Midland 
Railway Company are here. • 

Swansea.--Swansea, the second town of Wales, with apopu- 
Jafion of one hundred and eleven thousand, does a vast 
trade in the smelting of iron, copper, silver, zinc, tin, and lead. 
The iron ores of northern Spain are received here; the copper 
ores are imported from all parts of the world, and tin ore 
from the Straits Settlements and the, East Indies. 

Middlesbrough.—Middlesbrough, a town of recent and rapid 
growth in the North Riding of Yorkshire, has been created by 
the iron trade, ore of splendid quality being found in the 
Cleueland District close by, and limestone only about forty 
miles away. It is a town of over one hundred and nineteen 
thousand people. 

Cork.—Cork, the third city of Ireland, is less in size than 
Middlesbrough. It is'situated on the River Lee, eleven miles 
from the magnificent Cork Harbour, but its trade is only 
that of Aberdeen. It ships dairy produce to Great Britain; 
Queenstown, its outer port, is the place of call for New York 
steamships. Cork has over reventy-six thousand inhabitants. 

Leith!—Leith, a town of over eighty thousand inhabitants, 
adjoins Edinburgh, and is its port. It is an important centre 
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of traHe in grain, Umber, and wool from the continent; it has 
also a busy coasting and fishing fleet. 

Paisley.—With a population of eighty-nine thousand, 
Paisley is noted for its woollen goods and cotton thread, while 
Kilmarnock, a place not half as large, has manufactures of 
blankets and fine carpets. 

Greenock.—Greenock, twenty miles below Glasgow, on the 
Firth of Clyde, is a town of about seventy-eight thousand 
inhabitants. It is a kind of lower port for the commerce of 
Glasgow. The chief imports are iron ores and raw sugar; 
while the local industries are iron-smelting, iron ship-building, 
and sugar-refining. 

Southampton.—On the south coast of England, at the head 
of a deep land-locked inlet, is Southampton. Lying nearer to 
London than any other large English port, and being easily 
reached from the open ocean, Southampton has come into 
importance as a terminus for American steamship lines. It 
also communicates with the Channel Islands and Northern 
France. One hundred and fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

Northampton.—Noithampton, next to London the chief 
shoe-mmiufacturing toxvn of England, oontaiiLs about eighty- 
two thousand people. 

Reading.—Reading, at the junction of the Kennet with the 
Thames, is noted for the manufacture of biscuits. It has a 
population of about eighty thousand. • • 

Smaller towns.—^Honiton, in Devonshire, is celebrated for its 
hand-made lace; Wilto^j, in Wiltshire, and Kidderminster, in 
Worcestershire, for carpets. Coventry, in Warwickshire, is 
noted for its cycles and silk ribbons ; and Burton-on-Trent, in 
Staffordshire, is a great ale-brewing centre. Perth, twenty 
miles above Dundee, on the Tay, in Scotland, a town of nearly 
thirty-six thousand people, has great* aye works and bleach¬ 
ing fields; it also manufactures muslin, g'.nghams, and imita¬ 
tion Indian shawls. As the Tay is quite shallow here, the 
foreign trade is small. Barrow, like Msddlesbrough, is a town 
that has grown up rapidly on qccount of the iron found near. 
It builds ships and supplies iron for the ship-building industry 
of Belfast. Besides its fishing trade, Grimlby deals with traffic 
to and from the continent. Harwich, Newhaven, and, to some 
extent Goole, unimportant in themselves, rank antong the 
first ports of the country when the value of the continental 

8 a —.(1482) * 
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traffic passing through them is considered. After these come 
Dover and Folkestone. Dover is also a military station, and 
the new harbour, constructed primarily for the use o;f the navy, 
has led to its being used as a port of call for Atlantic steamers 
from Europe. 

Limerick, at the head of the Shannon estuary, is a town 
of thirty-nine thousand people. Its only important manu¬ 
factures are linen, spirits, and malt liquors. It imports maize 
and wheat directly from the United States, but its export 
trade is very small. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TRADE ROUTES. 

The business man who wishes to cross over to the continent 
of Europe has the choice of several trade routes, any of which 
will land him upon the opposite mainland. 

Routes to France.—^There are at least five routes open to the 
traveller who wishes to go to France. 

1. The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company’s 
route from Dover to Calais ; 

2. The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company’s 
route from Folkestone to Boulogne ; 

The “ channel passage ” in either of the above cases occupies 
only about an hour, and fast trains run from London to the 
harbours alongside the boats. 

3. The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company’s route from Newhaven to Dieppe ; 

4. The London and South-Western Railway Company’s route 
from Southampton to Havre; and 

5. The last-named railway company’s route from 
Southampton to St. Malo. 

Routes to the “ Low Countries, ’ ’—There is ample choice 
of route from London to*Belgium and Holland. 

1. We may travel by the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway to Queenborough or Folkestone, and thence take 
steamboat to Flushing, at the mouth of the Scheldt; or, 
if we prefer a shorter sea voyage, • 

2. We may choose the steamboats which iwi from Dover 
to Ostend. 

3. The Great Eastern Railway will jarry us quickly from 
London to Harwich, whence their swift and well-appointed 
boats ply to Antwerp, Rotterdam, or the Hook of Holland. 

4. Several lines of steamers run direct from London to 
Rotterdam and the Hook. 

Routes to the North of Europe.—The quickest way ^ reach 
my of the ports of Norway is to travel from London by the 
Great Northern Railway to Hull% whence the steamers of the 
123 
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Wilson line will convey us across the North Sea to Norway, 
or any one of the Baltic ports. For other routes reference 
may be made to the i . ap of the North Sea. 


Steam-Boats Running in Connection with 
London Railways. 


Port. 

j Sailing From. 

Day. 

Railway 
i Company. 

Railway 

Station. 

Antwerp^ 

Harwich 

Daily 

Great Eastern 

Liverpool Street 

Boulogne 

Folkestone 

Twice a day 

SE &C.R. 

Cnaring Cross 

Caen 

Southampton 

. Daily 

SouUi*Western 

Waterloo 

Calais 

Dover 

Thnce daily 

S.E. AC.R. 

Cbarmg Cross, 





Cannon Street, 
and Victoria. 

Cherbourg 

Southampton 

Tues-, Thurs., Sat.; 

South-Western 

Waterloo 

Copenh^en 

' Harwich 

Mon., Tliurs., Sat.. 

Great Eastern 

, Liverpool Street 

Dieppe 

Newhaven 

Twice a day 

L.B. & S. Ctid-'t 

Victoria 

Flushing I 

Queeiiborough 


S.E. &C.R. 

. Holbom, Victoria 

Granville 

^utbampton 

Twice a week 

South-Wcsteni 

Waterloo 

Hamburg 

Harwich 

Wed. and Sat. 

Great Eas'ern 

Liverpool Street 

Havre ' 

Southampton 

Daily 

South-Western 

Waterloo 

Honfieur ' 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 

Great Eastern 


Hook of 1 

Holland 
Ostend 

Harwich 

Daily 

Liverpool Street 

l>3ver 

Thnce daily l 

S.E. AC.R. 

Chg. Cross, Holboin 

Rotterdam 

Harwich 

Southampton^ 

Daily 

Great'Eastem 

Liverpool Street 

Rouen 

South-Westeni 

Waterko 

St-Malo 

Grimsby 

Mon., Wed., Fn. 

Great Central 


Hamburg 

Daily 1 

Marylebone 


* Known on tlic continent as Anvers. 


General Steam Navigation Company’s Routes.—The vessels 
of the above-named steamship company run to the French, 
Belgian and Dutch ports; to those of the Baltic and Bay of 
Biscay ; and they also communicate with all the chief ports of 
the Mediterranean. . 

England to New York.—Without a doubt the most frequented 
ocean route from the'United Kingdom to New York and the 
other ports oJ the United States is from Liverpool. The 
Atlantic Transport Company lines of steamers sail from tlie 
Royal Albert Docks, London, weekly for New York; several 
lines, including the A merican line, make Southampton Docks 
their starting-point, but by far the greater number of steam¬ 
ships running between this country and New York start from 
Prince’s Landing Stage, Liverpool, calling at Queenstow'n 
Harboftr for the mail bags. The Cunard, White Star, and 
other lines run frequently between Liverpool and New York. 
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Accbrding to Lloyd’s Register, twenty-nine regular lines 
of ocean steamers ply between New York and the ports of 
Europe. The use of the port of Southampton instead of 
Liverpool is becoming more common. 

Fishguard,on the north coast of Pembrokeshire,isnowaport 
of call for steamers from America. The new mail 'route 
from London to Queenstown is via Fishguard and Rosslare, 
lear Wexford. 

Liverpool to Canada.—There are also several ways of getting 
Tom England across the Atlantic to Canada. The Allan and 
Dominion lines of steamships run from Liverpool to Quebec 
md Montreal throughout the summer in about eight days, 
;alling at Moville, on Lough Foyle, in the North of Ireland, 
or the mails. In winter, when the River St. Lawrence is 
ce-bound, the steamers make Halifax, Nova Scotia, their 
Canadian port. The Canadian Pacific line to Canada make 
>t, John, New Brunswick, their winter port. 

Routes from England to India.—Until the year 1823, the 
mly route to India was by way of the Cape of Good Hope; 
ind the old-fashionecl Indiamen, in which the voyage was 
nade, called and took in provisions at St. Helena, the Cape of 
jood Hope, and half a dozen other harbours besides. Com- 
nerce was subjected to all the thousand drawbacks of time and 
listance. No advices from Indian markets could reach the 
!-ondon merchants interested under five or six months from 
he date of the letter. Hence trade was extremely risky; 
ind this fact tended to limit commercial intercourse with 
hdia, and to check the development of her resources. These 
lisadvantages were painfully felt at home, but they were 
till more painfully felt by the Anglo-Indians themselves. 

The first “ near cut ” to England was adopted about the 
^ear 1840. A ship carrying mails an^ pass^gers steamed 
rori Bombay to Aden, near the point where the Red Sea 
ipens into the Indian Ocean, and along the whole length of 
he Red Sea to Suez, where she disi^arged her mails and 
lassengers to travel overland fropi Suez to Alexandria. Here, 
mother ship waited to carry them to Malta, and thence to 
England. The advantages of this route were realised at once, 
Merchants sent and received by,it letters, money, samples, 
md small parcels of sufficient value to bear the heavy*cost of 
ransport. 
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The construction of the Suez Canal was the next step to 
render intercomse between east and west easier still. This 
important engineering work, which was completed in 1869, 
runs from Port Said, on the Mediterranean to Suez, on the 
Red Sea, passing through Lake Menzaleh, Lake Timsah, and 
the Bitter Lakes. 

India can now be reached from London, Liverpool, or 
Southampton. The Peninsular and Oriental (P. & 0.) mail 
steamers sail from the Royal Albert Docks, London, through 
the Suez Canal for Bombay, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, and 
Singapore, touching at Gibraltar, Malta, and Brindisi, en 
route. The steamships of the Orient Line also run to the same 
ports, calling at Plymouth and Naples. The Anchor, Bibby, 
Clan, Ellerman, and other lines of steamers, start fronj 
Glasgow and Liverpool for the voyage to India. 

Routes from England to Australasia.—Several lines of 
steamers depart from British ports to Australia; and there 
are three principal routes. 

1. That by the Suez Canal, which should be avoided 
between the middle of May and the middle of September, as 
the Red Sea is thih so very hot. Persons leaving this country 
for Australia during the summer months should go either by 
the Cape of Good Hope or else cross the Atlantic Ocean 
to Canada, cross America by the Canadian-Pacific Rail- 

. read, and reach Australia by sailing across the wide Pacific 
Ocean, in one of the steamships of the Canadian-Australian 
line. 

As far as Aden, the Suez Canal route is the same as that 
to India; but then the steamers bound for Australia call at 
Colombo, and cross the Indian Ocean to King George’s Sound, 
where the mails for Western Australia are landed. The 
remainder of the mails are put ashore at Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia, and from thence forwarded by rail to their, 
destinations. 

2. The New Zealand steamers and some of the Australian 
ones make the passage round the Cape of Good Hope; 
many of these vessels call at Madeira and Tenerifte. They 
then proceed on their southward way, occasionally calling at 
either Ascension or St Jlelena, and so reach the Cape of 
Good> Hope. Leaving the Cape, the vessels pass into high 
southern latitudes, working as far south as the weather 
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permks to take advantage of the westerly winds which 
blow steadily in these latitudes, and also in order to get the 
shortest route. 

The lodg sea voyage back to England 
generally takes a different route from the 
one just mentioned, running by way of 
Cape Horn. Having called at King 
George’s Sound and Adelaide, the steamers 
proceed to Hobart, the capital of Tas¬ 
mania. They then make the passage of 
eleven hundred miles to Wellington, the 
capital of New Zealand. 

After leaving New Zealand, no more 
land is seen until the steamer passes round 
Cape Horn and touches at the Falkland 
Islands, another outlying British colony. 

Then a call is made at Rio de Janeiro, 
the most beautiful city of South America. 

The vessel crosses the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Canary Isles, reaming home by the 
Bay of J3iscay and the English Channel. 

3. The Canadian route, although rather 
more expensive than either of the others, 
is the best one during the English summer, 
since it avoids the heat of the Red Sea, and 
also the cold weather which is always met 
wifh between the Cape of Good Hope and the Australian coast. 

The route across the Atlantic can be taken by the steamers 
of any line, as may be arranged. From about the middle of 
November to the first of May, while the River Saint Lawrence 
is blocked by ice, these steamers land their passengers at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia and St. Johnf New Brunswick, the 
Canadian winter ports. During the remiimfer of the year, 
passengers can be carried to Quebec or Montreal. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway runs across the Dominion of 
Canada to Vancouver City on the Pacific Ocean, where one of 
the steamers of the Canadian-Australian Line is waiting to 
cross the Pacific Ocean. After a voyagfe of about a week, 
the steamer arrives at Honolulu^ the capital of the Sandwich 
Islands, whence a seven or eight days’ sail suffices *o reach 
the Fiji Islands. 
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A run of about six days takes the vessel over the eighteen 
hundred miles of ocean which lie between the Fiji Islands 
and Port Jackson, the harbour of Sydney, one of the most 
beautiful havens in the world. 

The Voyage from England to the Cape.—One of the splendid 
Union-Castle steamships leaves the East India Dock Basin, 
at Blackwall, London, every Friday, bound for the Cape of 
Good Hope. Tlie steamers of this line reach Southampton 
on Saturday; they also call at Madeira one week, Grand 
Canary the following week, and so on. The Union-Castle 
Royal Mail vessels leave Southampton Dorks for the Cape 
every Saturday; but these ships call at Madeira on every 
voyage; steamships also visit Saint Helena and Ascension at 
intervals. , 

Leaving the English Channel, the Cape steamers turn 
southward, and steam outside the Bay of Biscay into the 
deep, violet-coloured waters of the Atlantic Ocean, passing 
between the Azores and the Canaries, until, about five days 
out from Southampton, the vessels call at Teneriffe, one of 
the Canary Islands. After Teneriffe slinks below the horizon, 
the weather is gei^rally very hot; and from fifteen to twenty 
ia 5 ?s out they anchor off Capetown. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

According to the latest returns available, it appears that 
the British Empire includes more than one-fifth of all the 
land on the face of the earth, and over one-fourth of the total 
population of the globe. Including the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Empire of India with her 
Feudatory States, the Colonies great and small. Protectorates 
such as Egypt and the Soudan, and spheres of influence 
such as Afghanistan, the area of the British Empire is over 
twelve millions of square miles, and its population amounts 
to about four hundred and forty milhons, as shown in the 
following table :— • 


Table of the British E.mpire at Home 
AND Abroad. 


Possession. 

Area, s<^.m. 

Pop. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

In Europe. 





United Kingdom and 





adjacent Islands .. 

121,633 

46,000,000 

1,319,339,000 

529,429,000 

Gibraltar 

2 

16,500 

- * 

— 

Maltese Islands 

118 

224,500 

2,874.000 

610,000 

In Asia. 



• 


Indian Empire 

1,802,629 

244,267,000 

109,570,000 

163,263,000 

Ceylon 

25,481' 

4,623,000 

12,343,000 

20,463,000 

Cyprus 

3,584 

300,000 

978,000 

721,000 

Aden and Perim .. 

10,387 

60,000 

4,527,000 

8,605,000 

Straits Settlements .. 

1,600 

821,000 

f 

73,887,000 

72,307,000 
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_ 

Possession. 

Area, sq.m 

Pop. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Asia [continued). 





Federated Malay 





States 

27,506 

1,037,000 

8,547,000 

31,736,000 

Hong Kong, Kowloon 





. Lantao, etc. 

391 

535,000 


_ 

British North Borneo 

\ 




Brunei 

1 77,106 

840,000 

1.417,000 

2,179,000 

Sarawak 

) 




Wei-hai-wei .. 

285 

150,000 

_ 

1 _ 

Sokotra 

1,.382 

12,000 



Kuria Muria Is. 

— 




Bahrein Is. .. 

200 

105,000 

1,607,049 

817,243 

Andaman and 





Nicobar Is. 

3,143 

26,469 



In Africa. 





Egypt 

350,000 

*] 

12,710,000 

■SI,766,000 

45,376,000 

Auglo-Egyptian 





Soudan 

1,014,000 

3,400,000 ' 

3,102,000 

3,491,000 

4 ^ 

/Cape Province 

276,966 

2,564,000 i 



(6 

'S'u 

Natal 

35,291 

1,194,043 j 



l!- 

Orange Free 


1 

• i 

e48,956,000 

33,728,000 

^1 

State .. 

50,389 

528,000 1 




Transvaal 

110,450 

1,686,000 1 



Basutoland 

11,716 

406,000 ! 

_ 


Bechuanaland ^ 

. 

i 



Protectorate 

275,000 

125,000 1 

_ 


Khodesia 

440,000 

1,690,000 1 

_ 



The East Africa | 

. 

1 



.3 

Protectorate 

246,800 

2,807,000 ' 

_ 

785,000 

ja c 

The Uganda J 


j 




Protectorate 

109,119 

2,361,000 j 

1,760,000 

1,849^00 


TheJ!.anzibat 


1 



• 

Protectorate 

1,020 

200,000! 

354.000 

157,000 
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Possession. 

Area.sq.m. 

Pop. 

Imports. 

Africa {continued). 

The South-WestAfrica 

Prolectorate 

322,000 

14,830 

909,779 


Nigeria 

336,000 

16,500,000 

7,533,000 

(S 

•c 

Gold Coast 
Colony,Ashanti, 
etc. 

80,000 

1„500,000 

3,386,000 

<• 

i 

Sierra Leone 
with 

Protectorate 

31,000 

1,400,000 

1,333,000 

\ 

Gambia with 
Protectorate 

4,500 

208,000 

992,000 

Somaliland 

Protectorate 

68,000 

300,000 

283,000 

Mauritius 

809 

385,000 

2,813,000 

St. Helena ^ . 

• 47 

3,600 

51,000 

Ascension 

34 

200 

— 

Ny^aland 

Protectorate 

39,573 

1,140,000 

354,000 

Seychelles 

156 

25,000 

88,000 

Swaziland 

6,678 

100,000 

— 

In Australasia. 

/New South 

1 Wales 

. 

309,432 

1,897,084 

' 


1 Victoria 

87,884 

1,416,982 

1 

|l- 

if 

Queensland 

670,500 

705,588 

• 

South 

Australia 

380,070 

439,275 

■60,363,000 

<8® 

Western 

Australia 

.Tasmania 

975,920 

26,215 

311,121 

202,842 

• 

New Zealand 

104,751 

1,170,000 

20,742.000 

Fiji Islands 

7,083 

166,000 

1,011,000 

Territory of Papua .. 

1 90,540 

i 200,000 

284,000 


Exports. 


1,422,844 

8,728,000 


6,36.1,000 


1,498,000 

1,047,000 

206,000 

4,128,000 

5.S,000 


l.S7,000 
90,000 • 


7,S,0,S9,000 


30,613 000 
2,068,000 
221,000 . 
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Possession, f 

Area, sq.m. 

Pop. 

Imports. 

Australasia (continued) 
.Tonga (Friendly 




. 

^ Islands) 

British Solomon 

250 

23,766 

114,250 

Is 

Islands 

Gilbert and 

11,000 

810,000 

154,743 


, EUice Is. 

180 

32,000 

122,396 


Exports 

123,76 

149,74 

176,91 


In America. i ^ 

Dominion of Canada ! 3,729,665 j 8,360,000 j 197,856,000'326,046,00 


Newfoundland 

Labrador 

..' 1 

. 1 

162,734 


Bahamas 


4,404 


Leeward Islands . 

715 

w 

■o’-B 

Windward 

Islands 

I 

516 1 

(Sie 

Barbados 


166 ' 


Trinidad and 



Tobago 


1,974 ^ 


Jamaica, etc. 


4,520 

Bermudas 


19 

British Honduras 


8,598 ' 

British Guiana 

"\ 

89,500 1 

Falkland Islands 


7,5C9 : 


257,000 

5,528,000 

6,198,00 

60,000 

494,000 

402,00 

128,000 , 

902,000 

1,095.00 

178,000 : 

893,000 

922.00 

187,000 ; 

2,285,000 

2,190,00 

i 

377,000 i 

4,790,000 

5,309,00 

905.000 1 

3,362,000 ; 

2,529,00 

22,000 

674,000 

208,00 

43,000 

575,000 

550,00 

314,000 

3,271,000 

4,316,00 

3,240 

1,257,000 

1,871,00 
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BOOK 11. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE ABROAD. 

CHAPTER I. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY STATIONS. 

British Possessions.—It is estimated that the British Domin¬ 
ions beyond the seas jnclude more than one-fifth of the 
land on the face of the earth, and over one-fourth of the 
total population of the globe. Including every piece of 
land over which we have any claim—^the. Mother Country, 
India and her Feudatory States, the Colonies great and small. 
Protectorates, and spheres of influence—the area of the, 
empire is over twelve millions of square miles. On this 
enormous area there live and work over four hundred and 
forty millions of people, miibracing every type of humanity 
under the sun, of whom sixty millions are of English speech 
and race. 

British possessions may be classed under three heads :— 

1. Naval and Military Stations; * ^ 

2. Self-governing Dominions and Crown Colonies. 

3. Protectorates and Subject Countries. 

Our naval and military stations abroad are ports of supply 
and repair, both for the navy and for the commercial marine 
of the British Empire. Some of these stations are fortified 
posts at strategic points, available in time di war for shelter, 
coaling, and provisioning. Others are so situated as to secure 
British control of passing trade. All of them are at convenient 
points on the great ocean trade routes. 

9—( 1482 ) 133 * 
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The principal naval and military stations in the Atlantic 
Ocean are those of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Barbados, 
the Falkland Islands, and the island of Ascension. 

The Bermudas.—The Bermudas are a group of more than 
one,hundred islands and islets, about six hundred miles to 
the east of the coast of the United States. Only twenty of 
the islands are inhabitde, and on these the soil is tliin. The 
more important are Bermuda, St. George, Ireland Island, 
Somerset, and St. Damd's. There are no fresh-water streams, 
and the wells bemg poor, the water supply depends on the 
rainfall. The area under cultivation is about four thousand 
acres. The principal crops are onions and potatoes, and most 
of the trade is with the port of New York. These islands 
are of value to the United Kingdom as a naval and military- 
station. The military barracks are at Si. George, on the 
island of the same name. At Hamilton, on Great Bermuda 
Island, are the docks, ship-yards and store-houses of the 
naval establishment. A submarine telegraph cable connects 
these islands with Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The Bahaiiias.^The Bahamas are-an extensive group of 
islands lying to the east of Florida Channel. Only twenty of 
them are inhabited, and these yield tropical fruits, sponges, 
and cabinet woods. The chief fruits cultivated are pine¬ 
apples, bananas, oranges, lemons, figs, and olives, which are 
'cHiefly exported to the United States. The chief timber 
trees of the Bahamas are mahogany, lignum-vitae, mastic, 
iron-wood, ebony, log-wood, and satin-wood. The imports 
are food, clothing, and haraware. Sisal hemp and other fibre 
plants have lately been introduced, and about thirty thousand 
acres are imder fibre culture. Nassau, the capital, on the 
island of New Providence, has a good harbour, and is the 
only consider*ble town in the Bahamas. The military garrison 
is stationed here. 

Barbados.—Barbados is the most easterly of the West 
India islands, and Blidgetown, its capital, is a station of the 
West Indies and Panama Telegraph Company, as well as the 
military headquarters of the British West Indies, The island 
has a population of one hundred and eighty thousand, and has 
become the central market, for the other Wmdward Islahds— 
St. Lvfcia, St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago. The principal 
•produce of all the islands of this group is sugar for the American,; 
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and English markets ; and nine-tenths of the dense population 
are negroes. 

The Falkland Islands.—^The Falkland Islands, situated about 
three hundred miles east of the Strait of Magellan, have a 
scanty population of Europeans. Although the climate, is 
damp and cheerless, wo6l of fine quality is exported ; it is 
the chief commercial product. At Port Stanley, the only 
important settlement, there are ship-yards for the repair of 
vessels sailing round Cape Horn or through the Strait of 
Magellan. 

Ascension Island.—Ascension is a station of the British 
West African naval squadron, and is resorted to by merchant 
ships trading to South America and the settlements on the 
west coast of Africa. It now possesses a steam factory, 
naval yards, and a coaling depot. It has been strongly 
fortified. Georgetown is the capital. 

St. Helena.—St. Helena, once a very important station, 
has been declining since the Suez Canal afforded a new and 
shorter route for steam navigation between Europe and the 
East. Jamestown, the c*ily considerable place in the island, 
is a port of call for sailing ships which follow the old route 
round the Cape of Good Hope. Its strategic importance 
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as a coaling-stalion for the British navy has, however, lately 
been recognised, and modern fortifications, with heavy guns, 
have recently been constructed by the Imperial, government. 

In the Mediterranean the United Kingdom has the two 
important stations of Gibraltar and Malta. 

Gibraltar.—Gibraltar is a fortified "rocky promontory, pro¬ 
jecting into the Mediterranean from the south of Spain. 
The town of the same name is situated on a bay to the west 
of the fortress, and is a coaling-station as well as a place of 
call for ships passing through the adjacent strait. An 
enclosed harbour, with three graving docks capable of 
accommodating the largest battleships of the British navy, 
has been built recently at a cost of over four millions sterling. 
The garrison numbers about six thousand men. ’ 

Malta.—Malta is the largest island of a group of three 
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principJQ and many small ones situated about sixty miles 
south of Sicily, having numerous safe harbours. The popula¬ 
tion, which is mainly of Arab descent, numbers two hundred 
and twenty ‘thousand. Valetta, the chief town, is, for half 
the year, the station of the British Mediterranean fleet. It is 
strongly fortified. Here are extensive grain stores an*d a 
naval hospital; for Malta is the most important coaling and 
supply station on the route to the East. The garrison is 
nearly twice as strong as that of Gibraltar. 

The colony includes the adjoining islands of Gozo and 
Cumino, as well as several islets, all of which are densely 
populated and highly cultivated. The chief products are 
oranges, melons, cummin-seed, onions, and early potatoes for 
the London market. 

In Asia the British have the four valuable stations of 
Aden, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Wei-hai-wei. 

Aden.—Aden is a peninsula on the south coast of Arabia, 
on the Gulf of Aden, about one hundred miles east of the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. The harbour is excellent and the 
place is strongly fortifi(»d and garrisoned. Aden is a portion 
of British India and the emporium of the whole trade of 
southern Arabia. It is also the centre of the British Pro¬ 
tectorate over the neighbouring Arab tribes, while politically 
dependent upon Aden are the Kuria Muria Islands, valuable 
for their guano, and the protected island of Socotra. Dates’ 
and coflee are exported, and an immense trade in cotton 
goods, coal, grain, sug^r, and hides is carried on with 
neighbouring countries. 

Singapore.—Singapore, the capital of what is known as 
the Straits Settlements, is situated on an island at the eastern 
extremity of the Straits of Malacca. The city has a popula¬ 
tion of over three hundred thousand, consistpig mainly of 
Chin-ese and Malays. The excellent harbour m ay be approached 
from either direction without pilots, and the city has a sea 
frontage of six miles. Singapore has a fine system of docks, 
wharves, dry-docks, and warehouses. Owing to advantages 
of situation, the trade with neighbouring British possessions 
and in transit has a vast annual value, amounting to over 
seventy millions sterling. As a naoal and military station, 
Singapore is protected by a citadel and numerous fine batteries, 
while the neighbouring island of ^Penang is a great coaling' 
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station. The exports of Singapore include all kinds of tropical 
produce and tin from the neighbouring settlements. Labmn 
is now attached to Singapore. 

Hong Kong.—Hong Kong, formerly belonging to China, 
is an island in the Canton estuary. The population numbers 
about five hundred and ten thousand souls, ninety-five 
per cent, of whom are Chinese. Its splendid harbour is a 
naval station, and the island has a strong garrison of Sepoy 
and British regiments. Hong Kong is one of the greatest 
coaling-stations in the world, and has steam.ship communica¬ 
tion with Europe, Australia, and the United States. Owing to 
its excellent situation, it commands the foreign commerce 
of Southern China, the actual export trade of the settlement 
being four millions sterling annually. The great articles of 
export are tea and silk; of import, cotton goods, coal, iron, 
and steel. 

Wei-hai-wei.—^This tenitory was leased to Great Britain 
by China in 1898. It is situated on the Shantung Promontory 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, nearly opposite Port 
Arthur. The climate is excellent, and the large harbour is 
sheltered and s^cious. The territory includes a lO-mile belt 
of land all round the bay, besides the island of Liukung. The 
population is about 150,000. The seat of administration is 
Port Edward, on the mainland. 



CHAPTER 11. 

CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Definition of British Colonies.—^British Colonies are countries 
which have been peopled, cither wholly or very largely, by 
emigrants from the United Kingdom. Several British 
Colonies are self-supporting and virtually independent oi 
the Mother Country except as regards their relations with 
Foreign Powers, though their governors are appointed by the 
British Ministry ; these are now usually spoken of as the 
Overseas Dominions, the term “ colony" being much 
restricted. As might be expected, a large share of their 
commerce is carried on with the. United Kingdom. 

The British Colonies, using the term in its proper sense, 
as here defined, are :— 

1. The Dominion of Canada. 4. Tlie Dominion of New 

2. Nrvf^undland. Zealand. 

3. The Commonwealth of Aus- 5. The Union of South Africa. 

tralia. 

The Dominion of Canada. 

Provinces, etc.—The Dominion of Canada includes the wh'olfl 
of North America to the north of the United States, except 
Alaska on the north-west, and Greenland on the north-east. 
It consists of nine provinces and several territories, and its 
total area is 3,603,910 square miles. 

I. The Nine Provinces. 

... - . 

PROVINCE. AREA, SQ. M.' POPULATION. • CAPITAL. 


Nova Scotia 

21,000 

492,000 

Halifax (47). 

Prince Edward IsVnd 

2,000 

93,008 

Charlottetown (12). 

New Brunswick 

28,000 

.351,000 

Fredericton (7). 

Quebec 

690.000 

! 2,000,000 

Quebec (78). 

Ontario 

366,000 

2,500,000 

Toronto (376). 

Manitoba 

232,000 

455,000 

• Winnipeg (1^). 

British Columbia 

353,000 

392,000 

Victoria (31). 

Alberta 

252,000 

j 375,000 

EdmontonJ[54) 

Saskatchewan 

243,000 

1 492,000 

Regina (30). 
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II. Territories. 


The Nine Provisional Districts into which the old North- 
West and North-East Territories were divided qiay now be 
mentioned, beginning at the west and going eastward. 

Y^on includes the Klondyke Region, with its rich gold¬ 
fields round Dawson. 

Mackenzie occupies all the lower part of the basin of the 
river bearing the same name. 

Athabasca lies to the south of Mackenzie; Keewatin 
includes the land to the west, and Ungava lies to the east of 
Hudson Bay. Franklin includes all the icy islands in the 
Arctic Ocean to the north of the Dominion. All the above, 
with the exception of a portion of the Yukon, are the 
domains of the hunter and trapper. ' 

To the south of Athabasca lay three other districts, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Assiniboia. The settlement of these three 
districts had been j)roceeding .satisfaotcinly when, in 1905, 
their boundaries were re-arranged, and Alberta and Saskat¬ 
chewan were created provinces. The two new provinces 
have absorbed thu- districts fonnerly* known as Assiniboia 
and Athabasca, ify Federal Act, passed in 1912, thP bound¬ 
aries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba were extended at 
the expense of the North West Provinces. 

Configuration.—From a physical point of view, the Domin¬ 
ion' of Canada may be divided into an eastern and a western 
division, the Red River Valley forming the line of separation. 

The Eastern Division consists of tjiree distinct areas:— 

1. The south-eastern portion, stretching along the southern 
shore of the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, and running 
southward to Lake Champlain, is generally hilly, with some 
fine stretches of arabje and pastoral lands. 

2. The southern and western area, a broad, level, and 
slightly undulating expanse of generally fertile country, the 
chief feature of which is the chain of great lakes. 


LAKE. I AREA. 


DEPTH. 


HEIGHT ABOVE 
SEA-LEVEL. 


Superior 

Huron 

Michigan 

Erie 

©nfario 


31,000 sq. m. 
23,000 „ 

23,000 „ 

8,000 „ 

7,000 „ 


900 ieet. 
450 „ 
900 „ 
250 „ 
500 „ 


600 feet. 
580 

580 ,. 
560 „ 
230 .. 
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3. The northern area, embracing nearly two-thirds of the 
Dominion, with an average elevation of one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, presenting a region of water-ways, 
and including the great Laureniian Mountain Range, a series 
of very ancient water and ice-worn heights. In this area are 
the two great river systems of the Saskaichewan-Nelsoh and 
Mackenzie, with their numerous lakes. 


AREA. 


POSITION. 


Athabasca . 
Great Slave 
Great Bear . 
"Winnipeg 
Winnipcgosis 
Manitoba 


10,000 square miles. 
14,000 
14,000 
12,000 
6,000 


I In the basin of the 
j Mackenzie, 

1 In the Saskatchewan- 
^ Nelson river. 


The Western Division comprises two districts equally 
distinct in character :— 

1. The great Prairie Region, reaching from the Red River 
Valley to the foot-hill* of the Rocky Mountains, rising to the 
west in ^hree terraces. 

2. The great Western Highlands, bounded on the east by 
the Rockies and on the west by the Cascade Mountains. 

Population.—The population of Canada numbers over 
seoen millions, eleven-twelfths of whom live in the eastern 
provinces between the great lakes and the Atlantic coast. 
The inhabited parts o^ Canada at present include only 
one-tenth of the total area of the Dominion. 

Productions.—The natural resources of the Dominion, 
although very great, are not fully developed, because most 
Canadian products are shut out by duties from their natural 
markets in the United States, with wiiich cguntfy it does 
most of its trade however, but trade with the Mother Country 
is on the increase, and is being fostered by both Govern¬ 
ments. An area, larger than that o^ England, is devoted 
to crops, chiefly wheat, barley, and oats. Much more is 
pasture land for cattle-rearing and dairy-farming. The 
forests of Canada are of vast extent, and the timber, chiefly 
pine, is one of the most valuable of Canadian products. The 
principal lumbering area lies to the north of the Rft^er St. 
Lawrence, to which the felled timber is floated down the 
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many tributaries. The fisheries rank next in importan'ce, the 
produce being worth about ten millions sterling annually. 
The cod of the Atlantic fisheries, and the salmon of the Pacific 
rivers, are the most valuable kinds caught. ' The most 
important of the minerals is coal; silver is being produced 
in rajjidly increasing quantities near Sudbury; copper and 
nickel are mined; and gold is found in large quantities in 
the basin of the Yukon, where Dawson, a town of recent 
growth, is the chief centre. 

Commerce.—The principal manufactures of Canada are those 
of her own products, grain, forest products, cheese and leather. 

The commerce of Canada is mainly with the Mother 
Country and the United States, which now docs more than 
the United Kingdom. The principal exports are forest, 
products, cheese, cattle, fish, bacon and hams. The leading 
imports are iron goods, wool, coal and sugar, the last two 
being imported from the United States. 

The principal articles of trade between Canada and the 
Mother Country are as follows :— 

The Exports from Canada to the United Kingdom, which 
annually amount 4o over fifty-live millions sterling, consist 
chiefly of the following articles :— 


Millions 


Wopd and Timber .. U 
Com and Meal .. .. 27 

Cheese .. .. ..11, 

Beef .li 


Millions £ 


Bacon and Ilanl .. lU 

Fish .2 

Skins, Furs, and Leather ^ 
/ifples and Fruits .. | 


The Imports to Canada from the United Kingdom, which 
annually amount to less than a quarter the exports, consist 
chiefly of:— 

. Millions £ [ Millions £ 

Woollen Goods . .. 4i i Ironwork .. .. | 

Cotton Goods .. .. sj j Clothing and Hats .. } 


Merchant Fleet.—-Ttie Dominion of Canada has a larger 
merchant fleet than any other British Colony, including the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Line of steamships, which runs 
from Vancouver, B.C., to Japan and China, calling at Yoko¬ 
hama, Shanghai, and Hong Kong, carrying the British mails; 
the Canadian Australian Line, which, starting from Van- 
oouver, B.C., communicates with Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand,- 
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and* Australia; the Canadian Pacific Railway Line from 
Liveiyool to St. John, N.B., or Montreal, according to the 
season ; and the Allan Line to Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, 
and St. John, N.B., from Liverpool, Glasgow, London, and 
Havre. 

Railways and Canals.—^The chief railway hnes 5,re the 
Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern, 
the Intercolonial, the National Transcontinental, and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The Grand Trunk Railway forms a continuous line through 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The eastern extremi¬ 
ties of the line are Quebec and Portland (Maine, U.S.), and 
it extends westward to Detroit and Chicago. It supphes the 
means of communication with Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Niagara, and all the principal towns in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway stretcties across the entire 
continent from Montreal to Vancouver, B.C., a distance of 
nearly three thousand miles. The chief places on this line 
are shown in the m^s on pages 144 and 145. 

The»Grand Trunk Pacific, completed in 1914 takes a more 
northerly route than the Canadian Pacific Railway in order 
to open up new country. The chief places on the line, 
which runs from Quebec, are Winnipeg, Edmonton, the Yellow- 
head Pass over the Rockies, und Prince Rupert on the Pacific 
Coast. This town became more important with the opening 
of the Panama Can^. 

The Sault Ste Marie or “ Soo ’ ’ Canal avoids the rapids 
between Superior and Huron. 

The Welland Canal avoids the Niagara Falls. 

The Rideau Canal connects Ottawa and Kingston. 

The Georgian Bay Canal, recenfly constructed, follows 
the River Ottawa from Montreal to rear Lake Nipissing, 
and then through that lake to Georgian Bay, the eastern arm 
of Huron. • 

The Provinces. 

Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia, including the peninsula of that 
name and the Island of Cape Breton to* the north-east of it, 
is about two-thirds the size of Scotland, and has a population 
somewhat larger than Sheffield. In the nortlfern part 
of the province are rich deposits of coal. Having mamy 
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fine natural harbofli's, ship-building and the fisheries'axe the 
two principal industries, and most of the Canadian export 
of fi^ is from this province. 

The only large town in Nova Scotia is Halifax, the capital, 
with a population about half as great as its namesake in 
England. As a seaport it ranks third in the Dominion, 
being seldom closed by ice. Halifax ^ a trading, rather than 
a manufacturing town, but it does some sugar-refining and 
coUon-spinning. The splendid harbour is defended by forts. 

Prince Edward Island.—Prince Edward Island, the smallest 
of the Canadian provinces, is about equal in area to the county 
of Norfolk' in pngland’, although it is less than one-fourth 
as densely populated. It is situated to the south of the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and is purely agricultuml. It is the only part of the Dominion 
that is fully settled. 

Charlottetown, on a commodious bay of the south coa,st, 
is the capital. It is a little place, having a population about • 
equal to that of Lewes, in Sussex. Some wooden ^ip- 
building'is, done here, while min, ■boiatoes. and hsh are 
exported. 
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New Brunswick.-»Ncw Brunswick joins Maine, U.S., on 
the east. It is nearly as large as Scotland, and has a popula¬ 
tion less than that of Bristol. As this province has a great 
forest area, the people are engaged in lumbering, ship-building, 
and pishing. 

Fredericton, the capital, a small town about ninety miles 
from the mouth of the St. John River, rather less in size than 
Hertford, is a centre of the lumber trade. 

St. John, the largest place in tlie province, has a fine har¬ 
bour on the Bay of Fundy at the mouth of the river of the 
same name. Its population is equal to that of Stockton, and, 
as its harbour is never closed by ice, its foreign commerce 
ranks next to Halifax among Canavlian uprts.’ St. John 
exports timber, fish, and furs. 

Quebec.—Quebec, a province of vast size, most of which is 
forest and wilderness, occupies the lower part of the basin 
of the River St. Lawrence. Ungava was annexed in 1912. 
The chief natural production is timber; and the population, 
numbering more than two millions, four-Jifths of whom are of 
French descent, live near the River St. Lawrence and in 
the region between that river and the boundary of tile eastern 
United States. 
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Montreal, about twice the size of the port of Liverjwol, 
the largest dty of the Dominion of Canada, is situated on 
an island in the River St. Lawrence at the spot where the 
Ottawa River flows into it. The river is navigable to this 
point for ocean steamships, and Montreal has a larger foreign 
trade ‘than any other Canadian port. The Lachine 
rapids, just above the city, are avoided by means of the 
Lachine Cand, which also furnishes water-power for the 
factories of Montreal. The river front is lined for more than 
a mile with fine docks and wharves. 

Quebec, the capital of the province, is situated on the River 
St. Lawrence, near the head of the estuary. The population 
of the city is a little smaller than that of Norwich, and 
the only business of note is the export of timber. 

Ontario.—^The Province of Ontario, about two-thirds the 
size of Quebec, is nearly twice as large as the United Kingdom. 
The northern half is a wilderness, and the greater part of the 
popddion of about two millions and a half occupies the 
peninsula between Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron. The 
lard is generally vecy fertile, and the cl'mate in the south¬ 
western part is warn enough to ripen grapes for making 
wine. 

Toronto, on a fine harbour of the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario, the capital and chief city of this province, has a 
population far greater than that of Shefiield. It has great 
shipping interests on the lakes, 

Hamilton, the Birmingham of Canada, at the western 
extremity of the same lake, nas a population greater than 
that of St. Helens in Lancashire. 

Ottawa, the seat of the Dominion Government, is about 
as large as Hamilton. It is situated on the River Ottawa, 
about one hdndred miles west of Montreal. Like many other 
river-ports of the Dominion, its principal business is connected 
with the timber trade. 

Manitoba.—Manitoba,‘h. thinly peopled province, as much 
as twice the area of the United Kingdom, has a population of 
close on half a million. The fertile lands of the Red River, 
basin are well suited for wheat culture, and that cereal is the 
principal product. '• 

Winnip^, near the lake of the same name, is the capital 
and'chief town. It has grown rapidly and is now the size of 
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Boltofi. It is an important station upon both the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail¬ 
way and communicates by river and railway with the neigh¬ 
bouring United States. In recent years more whc-at has been 
marketed there than in any other town in the world. 

British Columbia.—British Columbia is the name given to a 
vast western region, nearly twice the area of France, having 
a few small towns in its south-western part. The total 
population is less than four hundred thousand, but it is 
increasing rapidly. Coal of excellent quality is mined at 
Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island. There are extensive forests, 
and the salmon fisheries are yearly increasing in value. 

Victoria, the capital, is a small town with a population of 
fifty thousand at the south-eastern extremity of Vancouver 
Island. The fine harbour is a British naval station, and the 
headquarters of the Pacific fishing fleet of the Dominion. 

Vancouver, on the mainland opposite Victoria, is the 
western terminus of the Canadian-Pacific Railway. It has 
a fine harbour, one of the best on the Pacific, and is the port 
of departure of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian- 
Australian lines to Japan, China, Australia and New Zealand. 
The population is now about one hundred thousand, having 
increased fourfold in ten years. 

New Westminster, a httle town about the same size as 
Grantham, was the first capital of British Columbia. • • 

Rossland, the third town in the province, owes its importance 
to the gold-fields. , 

Prince Rupert, near the mouth of the Skeena River, has 
greatly increased in importance since the completion of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama Canal. 

Alberta.—Lying east of the Rocky Mountains, and sheltered 
by that range, is tiie new province of Aftierta, Cfeatdd in 1905. 
It ’5 a ranching and dairying country, a-,d is also rich in 
minerals. The present capital is Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan.—^The other new province created in 1905, 
Saskatchewan, lies between Alberta and Manitoba. It is 
a rich agricultural country, the soil being peculiarly adapted 
for wheat-growing. The capital, Regina, has a population 
of twenty-six thousand. 

The unsettled Provisional Districts of the north, ffirmerly 
the North-West and North-East Territories, stretch from the 
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boundaries of the provinces mentioned above right away to 
the icy shores of the Arctic Ocean, and still further north 
to include fte frozen islands within the Arctic Circle, where 
polar bears and seals roam over the ice, and where gigantic 

whales abound. 

«■ 



Newfoundland, a great island, tlie twelfth largest in the 
world, being about one-third larger than Ireland, is a separate 
British tolony. The coast is rugged, but the interior is 
said to be fertile. The only very vduable export until lately 
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was cofl from the fisheries, for which food and clothing were 
imported in return. 

At Grand Falls and Bishop’s Falls there are now extensive 
paper-mills "in operation, and another has been- erected at 
Deer Lake. Most of the paper is exported to England ; the 
wood-pulp and paper exports total nearly £500,000 per 
annum. This new industry has been developed by the 
laying of new railways to the centre and north, where 
magnificent pine forests flourish. 

The exports now are ;—Codfish and fsh oils, two and a half 
millions sterling annually; minerals, chrome and iron 
pyrites, £280.000 annually; sealskins, to the value of about 
£80,000; and tinned lobsters, worth about £21,000 per year. 
Much of the commerce of Newfoundland is wnth the Dominion 
of Canada, only a small proportion being with the United 
Kingdom. The total exports to the United Kingdom are 
now more than a million, the imports being about half a 
million per annum. 

The population is just over two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand, nearly all of \nhich is settled in the south-eastern 
pcnimuliJ of Avalon, whore there are five or six towns and 
villages, of which St. John’s, the largest, is the colonial 
capital. It has a population of over thirty-three thousand. 



CHAPTER in. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND THE 
DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Australia. 

Coniiguration.—Australia is a continent singularly different 
in its physical features from any other of the large tracts of 
land on the earth. With few mountains and rivets —the latter 
either running part of their course underground or disappearing 
altogether,—with a flora and fauna ^together exceptional, 
it is yet found tolerably well adapted to European habits, ■ 
and has been peopled from its antipodes. It has no mountain 
axis, properly so called, and no circlet of mountains, few 
permanent lakes, and scarcely any important rivers. Much 
of the interior'is level. 

Large areas are considerably above the sea, though very 
level; and there^ffe no great contrasts of form, as in other 
lands, except along the eastern coast. Although once thought 
inaccessible, and, owing to the absence of navigable streams, 
almost uninhabitable by civilised man, later explorations 
and the successful journeys which have been made across 
'the country from sea to sea, tend to prove that the difficulties 
of reaching and cultivating the interior have been exaggerated, 
and that settlements will gradually extend backwards, especi¬ 
ally from the south and north, until they meet at the almost 
unknown centre of the island-continent. At any rate, there 
are no lofty mountains, no large lakes, and no interruptions 
of desert land to interfere with this result. 

Mountains,, etc.—^lii the continent of Australia there are 
no lofty mountain chains. One important system, however,, 
stretches behind the east coast, in a nearly north and south 
direction. This chain, which is known generally as the 
Dividing Range, nowhere recedes more than one hundred and 
fifty miles from the coast. Its height varies, in different 
parts, from two 'thousand five hundred feet to more than 
twice that altitude above sea-level; the loftiest point, "Mount 
Kosciusko, is seven thousand three hundred feet high. These 
•mountains are exceedingly wild and rugged, and have numerous 

^ s e*A 
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spurs 'projecting at right angles from the chain, forming 
dark and almost subterranean gullies, nearly inaccessible, 
and helping to render the chain much more formidable than 
far loftier elevations in other countries. 

Along the whole of the south and west coasts the land^rises 
immediately to the vast flats of the interior, which rise only 
across the middle of the country to more than three thousand 
feet, so that the greater part of Australia west of longitude 135° 
E. consists of tablelands of moderate elevation. The greater 
Dart of the basin of the Murray-Darling system is less than 
iix hundred feet above sea-level, while the land around 
lake Eyre is actually below. 

Rivers.—Australia is remarkable for the extreme rarity 
uid small size of its rivers in proportion to the extent of the 
and. The only one of importance is the Murray, with its 
xibutaries, the Darling, Murrumbidgee, and others. After 
t tortuous course of sixteen hundred miles, commencing at 
he west side of the Dividing Range, the combined stream 
inters the ocean, having drained the south-eastern portion 
)f Australia. It is to» shallow for navigation except by small 
vessels, and a bar at its mouth prevents ocean ships from 
intering or leaving. In the tropical northern region and on 
he east coast the rivers flow throughout the year. In the 
outh and interior, however, in the dry season, the Murray, 
ed by the snows of the Australian Alps, is frequently "the 
mly one that flows, the others being broken into chains of 
vater holes. On the otiier hand, when rain is abundant, the 
ow-lying land at the sides of these rivers may be flooded for 
reels. 

Lakes.—The Australian lakes are very large at certain 
easons, but one lake is converted intj half a score of mere 
)onds in the dry weather. Originally visited aiyi described by 
£yre, the explorer, in the year 1840, Laki Torrens, in South 
Australia, was followed for four hundred miles, and its width 
vas found to vary from fifteen to tweftty miles. It is very 
hallow. It has since been seen broken up into a multitude 
)f pools. Two hundred miles to the souA of Lake ToAens 
s fte Alexandrian Lake, an expansion ot the River Murray, 
bout thirty miles across. 

Climate.—^Being situated chiefly in the south teftiperate 
lone, the seasons in Australia o^cur at opposite times of tbfc 
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year to ours, midsummer day falling in December, and mid¬ 
winter day in June. The north of Australia, lying well within 
the tropics, has a tropical climate, with well marked wet and dry 
seasons, the wet season being during the summer months. The 
seaward side of the eastern mountains is on the track of the 
S.E. Trade winds and has plenty of rain. Much of the interior, 
like the corresponding regions on the tropic of Capricorn in 
South Africa, and the tropic of Cancer in North Africa and 
Arabia, is practically rainless. The south-west comer of 
the continent receives most of its rain in the winter months. 
Tasmania has rainfall throughout the year. In parts of the 
interior where destructive droughts frequently occur, water 
for sheep is obtained from artesian wells, and agriculture is 
being pushed further inland as opportunities for irrigation ' 
are utilised. The temperature of the southern parts of the 
continent is similar to that of the Mediterranean countries 
of Europe. New Zealand, like Tasmania, lies in the track of 
the westerly winds, so that, as in Britain, the western side 
has abundant rain while the east is much drier. These con¬ 
ditions are most Aarked in South Isfand, where the damp 
western sides of the Southern Alps are covered with dense 
forests and indented by fiords, while to the drier east are the 
grassy Canterbury Plains. 

Geology.—Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand exhibit 
& Variety of geological formations, from the old gold-bearing 
rocks to the most recent gravels and coral reefs. They are 
especially rich in the useful metals and minerals—goM, copper, 
iron, coal, limestone, marble and building stones. 

Vegetation.—In the extreme north are tropical forests; 
on the east sub-tropical and temperate forests. In these 
latter the characteristic tree is the Eucalyptus, of which there 
are man^ sjvjcies—^blue gums, iron-barks, stringy barks, 
jarrah, karri, etc. There are also forests, from which the ’ 
last two are exported, in the south-west comer of Western ■ 
Australia. Inland from the forest areas are the great 
grass-lands, passing through scrublands to the arid interior. 

All the cultivate plants, the cereals, fruits, and vegetables, 
from the vine, olive, peach, and sugar-cane, down to*the 
humblest garden produce, can be grown to perfection.'' 

Anirnals.—^With the exception of the dingo, or native dog, 
tljere were no mammals ip Australia at the time of ite' 
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discovery beyond kangaroos, opossums, wombats, and other 
marsupial or pouched quadrupeds. 

All the domesticated animals have been introduced by 
the settlers t to whom the region is also indebted for many of 
the song-birds, useful insects, and fishes of other countries. 

Population.—The great island-continent of the souftiem 
hemisphere is nearly as large as Canada, but most of the area 
is at present an arid wilderness. The bulk of the population 
of more than five millions live in the south-eastern third 
of the continent, where the surface is somewhat uneven, and 
where there are several long, shallow rivers. 

Political Divisions.—^The continent is divided politically 
into five States and tw'O territories, which, with Tasmania, 
now form the Commonwealth of Australia. Their areas and 
populations are:— 


STATES. 

(SQ.*m^ES). 

CAPITALS. 

1. New South Wales 

309,460 

1,869,084 

Sydney (777). 

2. Victona 

87,884 , 

1,417.803 

Melbourne (708). 

3. Queensland 

• 670,500 

705,000 1 

Brisbane (173), 

4. South Australia 

380,070 

439,222 

Adelaide (225). 

5. Western Australia 

975,920 

318,016 

Perth (107). 

6. Tasmania 

26,215 

201,025 

Hobart (39). 

Northern Territory, 

523,620 

4,563 

Darwin. 

Federal Territory 

912 

1,829 

» • 

Commonwealth 

2,974,581 

4,956,542 



About forty miles sfcuth-west of Goulbum, N.S.W., a 
Federal District has been marked out in which is Yass- 
Canberra, which is to be the new capital of the Commonwealth. 

Commercial Products.—^Nine-tenths of the trade of these 
colonies is with one anotlier and the M^dher Countsy. Grold, 
which led to the settlement of the continent, *is still mined 
in most of the colonies, and sheep-farming is almost every¬ 
where followed with the best results. .Wool is, in fact, the 
great staple product of this part of the world. In three or 
four of the largest coast cities, some of this product is manu¬ 
factured, but woollen goods are still a valuable import from 
the United Kingdom. 

Victoria. • 

Victoria, in the south-east of Australia, the smallest of 
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the five colonies, is about as large as Great Britain. Its 
lowland area is divided into two by the Grampians and 
Australian Alps, which run from west to east. Formerly it 
was the chief gold-mining region of the continent.' Its north¬ 
ern boundary is formed by the River Murray; but in many 
parts of the colony agriculture is to a considerable extent 
dependent upon irrigation. The colony owes its prosperity 
to the gold-fields, which were discovered in the year 1851, 
and have jdelded gold to the amount of three hundred 
millions sterling. The annual value of the output is now 
about a million. Much attention, however, is being paid 
to agriculture, grazing and manufacturing. Dams are being 
built on the rivers to store water for irrigation purposes, and 
manufactures are encouraged by protective import duties. , 
The population of more than one and a quarter millions 
is almost wholly of European, mainly of British, descent. 
Agriculture and sheep-farming are the leading occupations; 
wheat is the clhef field crop. Manufactures, dmost entirely 
for home consumption, are increasing. 

Commerce.—^Tty' principal exports ,of Victoria are gold, 
wool, live-stock, cereals and butter. <. 

The imports from the United Kingdom, valued at over 
twenty millions annually, chiefly consist of textile fabrics, 
nearly half of the total value; metals and metal goods, 
kiduding carriages and cycles, about four and a half millions 
sterling ; paper, books, timber, and spirits. 

The exports to the United Kingdom^ valued at over seventeen 
and a half millions sterling annually, consist of metals and grain, 
about a third the total amount; wool, nearly half the total; 
the remainder being made up of butter, leather, skins and tailow. 

Towns.—Melbourne, the capital, of marvellous growth and 
one of the mo^t populous places in the southern hemisphere, 
is situated on a fine bay of the south coast. This port has. 
railway! communication with all the other Australian cities, 
except those of Western Australia. There are two other 
towns containing about forty thousand people; these, Ballarat 
and' Bendigo, are ^important gold-mining centres. 

New South Wales. 

New‘South Wales, joining Victoria on the north, has a 
long coast-line on the eastern sea-board. It is about four! 
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times "as large as Victoria, and has a rather larger popula¬ 
tion. It is the oldest of the five colonies of Australia, having 
been established about a century ago as a penal settlement. 
Sheep-farmfng was attempted early in its history, and has 
become by far the most important industry. The mineral 
resources of the country, mainly gold and coal, were developed 
at the same time that the gold-fields in Victoria were opened. 
More recently tin has been found, and the produce of all 
mines now ranks next in value to the wool. 

The surface of the colony includes fertile plains, grazing- 
lands, forest areas, and mountain regions, so that the pro¬ 
ducts are varied. Fruits, sugar-cane, and cereals are largely 
cultivated. Sheep, horses, and other domestic animals are 
reared, and minerals in great variety are mined. The richest 
coal-mines of the continent, in the basin, of the Hunter River, 
near Newcastle, employ ten thousand men. 

The principal exports are gold, wool, coal, butter, and meat; 
and the chief imports are clothing, textile fabrics, and 
iron-manufactured goods. 

The imports from»the United Kingdom, valued at over 
twenty-seven millions sterling annually, chiefly consist of tex¬ 
tile fabrics md c\oi\m\g ) mrfal goo<fs and machinery ; beer a.nd 
spirits ; paper and books. 

The exports to the United Kingdom, valued at nearly thirty- 
seven millions, chiefly consist of wool and other products 
of flocks and herds, including mutton and meat extract, 
which amount to considerably more than half of the total; 
gold, including specie ; copper and lead. 

Sydney, the capital and commercial centre, has over three- 
quarters of a million people. Its fine harbour, deep and 
spacious, is the chief naval station in Australia for the British 
fleet. With an abundance of coal, thf-. city is fast becoming 
an important industrial centre. From its geographical 
situation, it controls the commerce of the South Pacific 
Ocean, and is connected by steamsliip lines with Europe, 
Asia, and the United States. 

Direct steamship communication is established with England 
and the continent of Europe by mean^ of the Peninsular 
and Oriental, Orient, Messageries Maritimes, White Star, 
Ellerman, Ocean, and other lines. There is a weekly mail 
from London. « 
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Newcastle, on the Hunter River, has come into commercial 
importance on account of its coal, which is shipped, not 
only to all parts of Australia, but also to San Francisco, South 
America, the Hawaiian Islands, and other parts of/.he Pacific. 

Broken Hill, in the extreme west, a town of recent growth, 
is in* the centre of the silver mining industry. 

Other important towns are Parramatta, Goulburn, and 
Bathurst. The new Federal Capital, at Canberra, an area 
of 940 square miles, is still under consfruction ; meanwhile 
the seat of government is at Melbourne. 

Queensland. 

Queensland, situated to the north of New South Wales, 
occupies the north-eastern part of Austialia. Its -population _ 
of more than half a million is chiefly settled along the eastern 
coast plain. The area of the whole colony is more than five 
and a half times that of the United Kingdom! Half this 
immense stretch of country is forest, covered with fine, hard 
building-timber. Sheep-farming, cattle-rearing, the culture 
of maize, the sugaiucane, coffee, and rice, and the mining of 
gold, copper and fin are important occupations. ..,Much of 
the export trade of Queensland goes to market by way of 
Sydney and Melbourne. The chief exports are gold, silver, 
copper, tin, coal, meat and hides; bread-stuffs and clothing 
heing imported in exchange. 

The imports from the United Kingdom, valued at over 
five millions sterling annually, consist diicfly of clothing 
and metal goods of all kinds. * 

The exports to the United Kingdom, vidued at over ten 
millions sterling annually, inelude gold, wool, preserved meat, 
and metals. 

One-fovrth of the <population of the colony live in and 
around Brisbafie, the capital, a city of nearly the same popu¬ 
lation as Plymouth. It is situated upon the Brisbane River, 
twenty-five miles fron^the sea, having railway and steamship 
communication with the colonies to the south. 

. South Australia. 

South Australia joins the western boundaries of Vie.toria 
and New South Wales, comprising much of the arid region 
o}, the continent, the only inhabited portion being along the , 
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coast. .Including North Australia,* which is attached to it 
politically, the state of South Australia is twice as large 
as France and Germany combined, or fifteen times greater 
than England and Wales. The -populaiion is even less than 
that of Queensland. This is, essentially, an agricultural 
and pastoral colony, wheat being the chief crop, although rfnly 
six or eight bushels per acre are grown. Other grains are 
cultivated, while flax and hops are receiving special attention; 
and fruit and vine culture are becoming very thriving indus¬ 
tries ; but most of the crops depend upon irrigation. The 
only metal mined to any extent is copper; and, as in the other 
colonies, wool-growing is the most profitable business. 

The imports from and the exports to the United Kingdom, 
chiefly consist of clothing and metal goods on the one hand, 
and of wool, wheat, flour, copper and wine on the other. 

Adelaide, the capital, about as large as Nottingham, is a busy 
seaport situated on the Gulf of St. Vincem. From this place 
a telegraph line extends across the continent for two thousand 
miles through the wilderness to Port Darwin, on the north 
coast, where it connegts with the cable to Singapore and 
London; -and a railway is being constructed between these 
two points. 

Western Australia. 

Western Australia comprises all the continent to the west 
of the meridian of 129° east of Greenwich. The area is about* 
a million square miles, but the population is not very much 
more than a quarter of * million, most of whom are settled 
in the south-western corner of the state. The productions, 
in order of value, are gold, timber, wool and skins, pearl-shells 
and pearls. Much of the interior is a sandy region. 

The forest area of Western Australia is large, and the 
timber is very valuable. Sandal-wood and jarrahraxe exported, 
the latter being a very durable red wood adapted for harbours, 
railways, bridges, and street paving. The minerals that 
have been found include gold, iron, ISad, copper and tin. 
Silk culture has recently been undertaken. . 

Gold is found in the Coolgardie, Kalgeorlie, Kimberley, 
Pilbarra, Ashburton, and Murchison Districts. Western 

* The Northern Territory was transferred to the control* of the 
Federal Government in 1911. Its capital is Darwin, 
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Australia is now the chief gold-producing state in the Com¬ 
monwealth, the annual production in ounces being nearly 
one and a quarter .millions. Besides gold, the exports to 
the United Kingdom chiefly consist of wool and timber ; and 
the? imports therefrom of metal goods and textiles. 

Perth, the capifal, is twelve miles from Fremantle, the. chief 
port. Albany, another port, is on King George’s Sound, in 
the extreme south. There is telegraphic communication with 
•Adelaide. Kalpoorlie. is the chief minine town. 
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Tasmania. 

Tasmania, which occupies an ana of over twenty-six 
thousand square miles, has more hill and dale than Australia, 
is better wat&ed, and is altogether a milder and finer country. 
It is an island province off the south-east coast of Austrjlia, 
and was formerly called Van Diemen’s Land. Tasmania is 
nearly as large as Scotland, and has a population of two 
hundred and one thousand. 

To a considerable extent the surface of Tasmania is moun¬ 
tainous and forest-covered, but the island is agriculturally 
rich, yielding Ihrge quantities of hops and fruit. The climate 
is equable and healthful; grazing is a leading industry; and 
Tasmanian wool is of the finest quality. The forests afford 
a variety of fine woods; there are some rich and extensive 
coal-mines, tin-deposits, and stone quarries ; gold is also mined 
in many places. 

Apart from its trade with the neighbouring colonies, nearly 
all the commerce of Tasmania is with the Mother Country. 
The value of the exports to the United Kingdom is over 
half a million, and of«the imports more than three-quarters 
of a r.iilllfm sterling. 

Launceston, an important northern port, is connected by 
rail with Hobart, the capital and commercial centre. The 
latter city is the chief seaport, and has a fine harbour on the 
south coast. Both of these places have steamship commuhi- 
cation with Melbourne and Sydney, and they carry on con¬ 
siderable local industri«6, especially in the manufacture 
of woollen fabrics. 

The Dominion of New Zealand, 

Size and Position.—The group of iflands known as the 
Dominion of New Zealand is nearly in the centft of the water 
hemisphere, as London is nearly in the centre of the hemis¬ 
phere of the greatest amount of land. ^These islands are not 
less important in their physical geography than for their 
political and social importance. They possess a mountain 
axis, and exhibit volcanic phenomena. They are altogether 
about eleven hundred miles long, with an average width of 
two hundred miles, and an area a little less than that of the 
United Kingdom. 
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Configuration,—^The mountains of New Zealand .are of 
great elevation, the range running nearly parallel to that of 
eastern Australia. These Sotdhern Alps, for that is the name 
by which they are kno\vn, include a large number .of pyramidal 
peaks, rising more than ten thousand feet above the sea. 
ThI'summit of Mount Cook, the highest of them all, is nearly 
twelve thousand five hundred feet above sea-level, or nearly 
three times as lofty as Ben Nevis. This great backbone runs 
through the islands from north-east to .south-west, about 
thirty miles from the western coast. Very lofty passes, some 
of them eight thousand feet high, intervene between the peaks. 
Gigantic glaciers occu]5y the higher valleys, reaching down 
more than twelve miles into the lower country, and many of 
the mountains are volcanic. Some of the glaciers descend 
to within four thousand feet above the sea ; and the Tasman 
glacier is twelve miles in length and nearly two miles wide. 
Mount Egmont rises to a lofty elevation, and is one of the 
noblest volcanoes of the Pacific. 

New Zealand has a still more temperate climate tlian Tas¬ 
mania, at least in ^ the low grounds af d along the sea-board ; 
although on the higher elevations it is often cold and stormy. 
It is also more irregular in coast-line, and has a copious supply 
of water. The climate, in short, is admirably adapted for 
raising every fruit, flower, and edible that flourishes in the 
British Isles. 

The forests of New Zealand are e.xtcnsive, and contain 
many valuable kinds of timber, especially the kauri pine, 
much valued for ship-building. The gum of this tree is used 
for making varnish. Sometimes very large pieces, of a 
hundredweight or more, of transparent and almost colourless 
gum, are found near the decayed roots of a tree. This fetches 
a high price, as it is tsed for making ornaments. It is easily 
worked with a knife into any shape, when it is polished with 
a soft rag and petroleum. Large masses of gum are some¬ 
times found exuding, from the living tree, but these are less 
valuable tlian the pieces of fossil gum. Three or four thousand 
men are engaged in digging the latter, which is found on 
North Island onl/. A fossil gum of dark colour is also fpund 
in considerable quantity in the coal mines, thus proving the 
antiquity of the kauri forests. 

4 - Phormium. known in commercial circles as New Zealand 
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“ flax ”• or “ hemp,” is cultivated in increasing quantities. 
The annual crop, the export of which is worth about three- 
quarters of a million sterling, is used with Manila hemp in 
rope-making,* and also in the manufacture of paper. 

Both North and South Island contain fine pasture lands. 
There are nearly thirty million sheep to be found in New 
Zealand, and the great exports, most of whicl) go to London, 
are wool and jrozen mutton. 

The imports from the United Kingdom, about seven millions 
sterling annually, consist chiefly of textile fabrics and clothing, 
valiu'd at two and a half millions sterling ; miitd j^oods and 
machinery, worth half a million sterling ; Icaiher, spirits, 
ete. The exports to the United Kingdom, amounting to 
upwards of twenty-eight millions annnally, include, wool, 
valued at eleven millions ; frozen meat, four millions ; hniler 
and cheese, three and a half millions ; tallow, hides, kauri gum 
and flax (phormium). 

Towns on North Island.—Auckland, the chief commercial 
town, has a fine harbour. Population, 133,000. Steamers 
connect this port with Melbourne, Sydney, San Francisco 
and Vancouver, and with London direct. 

V/ellington, the capital, contains woollen mills and extensive 
meat-preserving establishments. Population, 95,0(K). 

Towns in South Island.—Dunedin, population, 69,158, 
a very busy comnicreial town, has manufactures of woollen- 
goods and machinery. Its average exports amount to nearly 
two million sterling and i^s nearest seaport is Port Chalmers. 

Christchurch, population, 87,756, is the chief lentre of 
trade for the surrounding agricultural and pastoral districts 
of North Canterbury. Its out-port is Lyttelton, whose 
exports amount to nearly three millions slwling. 

Invercargill, Napier, Palmerston NoUh, Wanganui, and 
Greymouth are also of note. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA. 

Subject Countries.—^The subject countries under the rule of 
the United Kingdom are inhabited by the races native to 
them, but they are governed by a small British population 
of resident merchants, officials, and troops. Some such 
possessions are dependencies, as British India; others are 
protectorates, as Cyprus. The profits which result from the 
control of their industries and trade far exceed the cost of < 
keeping possession of such countries. 

The British Empire in Asia.—^The British Empire in Asia 
consists of tlie empire of India ; the crown colonies of Aden, 
Sokotra, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements with Labuan, Hon^ 
Kong with Kowloon, etc.; and the protectorates of Sarawak, 
North Borneo, Br^iei, the Federatedf Malay States, Cyprus, 
and Wei-hai-wei. « 


POSSESSION. 

AREA, SQ. M. 

POPULATION. 

^ Jndian Empire .. .. | 

1.803,000 

244,000,000 

Ceylon .. .. .. ' 

25,500 

4,424,000 

Cyprus .. .. ‘ 

3,600 

300,000 

Aden and Sokotra .. ., | 

;o,4oo 

60,000 

Straits Settlements .. .. | 

1,600 

821,000 

Federated Malay States .. j 

27,500 

1,118,000 

Hong Kong and New Territories , 

390 

535,000 

Wei-hai-wei .. ., .. , 

285 

130,000 

British North Borneo 

31,000 

208,000 

Brunei « .. •.. .. ; 

4,000 

30,000 

Sarawak • .. .. .. ; 

42,000 

600,000 

Bahrein Is. .. .. ,. i 

250 

105,000 


The British Empire in India. 

Extent and Boundaries.—The British Empire in India 
extends over a territory larger than the continent of Europe 
except Russia. The political boundary of India marchesVith 
Persia from the Arabian Sea to the Hari Rud River; then 
fiith the Russian Empire as far as the River Oxus; then along 
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the Onus up to the Victoria Lake. From this point the 
frontier touches the Chinese Empire mainly along the crests 
of the Himalayas, until the limits of French control on the 
Upper Meksng are reached. Leaving the Mekong, the 
frontier marches with Siam until it reaches the sea h^f-jifay 
down the Malay peninsula. 

Beyond the sea, the Indian Empire includes :— 

1. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal; 

2. The Laccadive Islands, in the Arabian Sea; 

3. Aden, on the coast of Arabia, see page 137 ; 

4. Perim, at the entrance of the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb ; 

5. Protectorates over Sokoira, Bahrein, and over the various 
chieftains along the coast of Arabia, from Aden to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Continental India, including Baluchistan, but excluding 
Afghanistan, has an area of over one million eight hundred 
thousand square miles, of which about three-quarters of a 
million square miles are under native administration. The 
population of this m^hty empire is over three hundred 
millions, seventy millions belonging to the native states. 
The British residents number about one hundred thousand. 

Configuration.—Excluding the province of Burma, which 
lies to the east of the Bay of Bengal and forms no part of 
the peninsula of Hindustan, we may broadly divide tfc® 
country for geographical purposes into three sections ;— 

1. The Himalayan region; 

2. The northern river plains; and 

3. The southern table-land of the Dakhan. 

The Himalayan Region.—All true mountain systems have 
one side steeper than the other. Thus, the great Himalayan 
chain falls by slow degrees and nume/ous terrace* towards 
the frozen sea, but drops down suddenly towards the plains 
of India and the valley of the Ganges. 

The Himalayan chain stretches, in act irregular line, from 
the defile above Kashmir, on the north-west, through which 
the River Indus penetrates to the plains of the Punjab, 
to the southern bend by which the Brahmaputra enters India ; 
the total length of the chain being about twelve hundred 
miles and the breadth about one hundred and fifty miles. 
It is traversed by a few lofty passes, of which the Karakoranti 
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more than eighteen thousand feet above the sea, and the 
loftiest road on earth, is the most important. The usual 
time taken to cross the chain here is sixty-six days, during 
twenty-five of which the road is never below the level of 
fifteen thousand feet. In summer, in some places along this 
pass, there are only patches of snow. 

The most important passes are shown in the following 
table:— 

The Principal Himalayan Passes. 


PASSES. 


The Kandriball Pass .. 
The Karakoram Pass 
The Gang-tang Ghat .. 
The Niti-Ghat .. 

The Mastang Pass 

The Lachen and Lachoong 


FROM 

TO 

Kaslintir 

Leh. 

Leh 

! Tibet 

Sirinugur 

; Chabrang. . 

Nepal 

Tibet. 

Darjiling 

‘ Lhasa. 


A great part o#^he Himalayas is alw'ays covered with snow, 
and the higher valleys contain the largest glaciers on the earth. 
The snow-line varies from about fifteen thousand five hundred 
feet high, on the southern side of the range, to about eighteen 
thousand feet high on the northern side. 

To the west of the Himalayas is the Hindu Kush, consisting 
of several ranges, the Sulaman Hills and the Hala Mountains. 
These form the boundary between- Hindustan and western 
Asia. Here there are four passes, easy of access, which are 
in the hands of the paramount power. 


PASSES FROM 


TO 


Kyber Pass . 

Peshawar i 

Jelalabad. 

Kuram, Shutagardan, and ) 
Khurd Kabul Passes ) 

River Indus ; 

Kabul. 

Gomul Pass 

Gomul j 

Kandahar. 

Pass 

Shikarpur | 

Quetta. 


The Northern River Plains.—Tire northern river 'plains, 
l)ring at the foot of the Himalayas, and stretching from sea 
Co sea, comprise the rich alluvial lowlands watered by the 
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Indus, the Ganges, the lower course of the Brahmaputra, and 
their tributaries. The richest, the most populous, and the 
most prosperous parts of India are to be found in the basins 
of these thre* great rivers. The Ganges is not only the great 
highway of Bengal, it is also the water-carrier and ^he 
fertilizer. 

To the westward is the Indus River, which, for eighteen 
hundred miles, flows through a valley of great fertility; 
although, owing to bars and other obstructions, this river is 
not navigable. In the Punjab the Indus receives many 
tributaries, but its lower course is through the arid Thar 
region, where settlement is confined to the irrigated areas 
along the banks of the river. 

At the east are the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers, which 
unite, their mouths forming the great delta of the Ganges. 
The Ganges flows to the south-east through very fertile 
valleys. It is fifteen hundred miles long, and is navigable for 
two-thirds of the distance. 

The Brahmaputra is an important highway of commerce, 
being several miles wic^ in the lower part of its course. Both 
the Gingrs and the Brahmaputra bring dowm vast quantities 
of mud, with which they have built up their enormous 
delta. 

The Southern Tablelands of the Malva and Dakhan.—^The 
southern half of Hindustan is a triangular, upland tableland^ 
comprising the plateaux of the Malva and the Dakhan, 
separated by the Vindh)j^ Mountains. Much of the surface 
consists of sheets of lava, poured out under water, and to 
this is owing the tabular form of the country and the gorges 
produced by the action of water on the cracks in the lava 
sheets. The Dakhan is terminated towards the sea by the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, which meet in the Nilgiri Hills. 
These run close to the coast. The soil of the Dalchan is fertile, 
but the country is liable to drought. Water stored in tanks 
and reservoirs during the rainy seasoi; is used throughout 
the rest of the year. 

Coast-line.—^The coast-line of Hindustan, which is almost 
unbroken except for the gulfs of Cutch axiA'Canibay, is known 
by different names in different parts. 

The Orissa Coast lies between the delta of the Ganges and 
the mouth of the Godavari. 

It—(!♦$») 
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The Golconda Coast lies between the mouths of the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna. 

The Karimanal Coast lies between the mouth of the 
Krishna and Talk Strait. 

The Malabar Coast is the name given to the south-western 
shoies of Hindustan between Goa and Cape Comorin. 

Productions.—^The climate of Hindustan is tropical on the 
plains, and a great variety of crops are raised. The northern 
plain yields two harvests in a year; the chief food crops 
being wheat, barley, maize, millet, various pukes, or pod crops, 
and rice. As rice requires much moisture for its cultivation, 
it is raised chiefly in the great river valleys and along the 
western coast. Contrary to the generally received opinion, 
this grain is the principal diet of only a small proportion of, 
the total population. The Hindus depend for most of their 
food supply upon millet and the other seed crops which do 
not require a heavy rainfall. 

The tea-plant is reared in Assam, a north-eastern 
province of Hindustan; the opium-poppy is cultivated 
in many parts'j# the Ganges valley; and jute is grown 
throughout the vast delta of the same river. In the 
north-west cotton, indigo, sugar, and oil-seeds are raised 
extensively. 

In the Dakhan, cotton, dye-stuffs, and spices are raised 
^or export, while the various small grains are grown for 
food. 

Much of the hillside country, comprising nearly one-twelfth 
of the whole area, is covered with forest and jungle. The 
cutting of timber is regulated by the Government; and teak, 
a wood highly valued for ship-building and other purposes, 
is most in demand. 

The mjneral wealth of India is nearly all confined to the 
Dakhan, m the northern third of which are rich coal-mines. 
There are eighty collieries, having a yi'arly output of seventeen 
million tons. The coal district of Raniganj and Burdwan, on 
the Ganges, supplied the greater portion of Bengal. The 
othpr minerals found are iron, gold, copper, and salt. Maisur 
yields most gold; the region round Delhi most copper; and 
the Punjab most salt. \ 

Comijiierce.—Under British influence India has developed 
wonderfully, and become of great importance to the commercial 
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world, .both as a producer and as a consumer. Since the 
year 1914 the imports have decreased slightly, and the 
exports doubled. The commerce is under British control. 
By a good railway system the producing centres of India 
have been brought into closer communication, and many 
districts distant from the coast can thus dispose of tlleir 
products to advantage. 

The sea-borne foreign commerce of India has an annual 
v.due of two hundred and eighty-four millions sterling, taking 
the value of the rupee at one shilling and fourpence. 

The impofts by land and sea, chiefly from the United King¬ 
dom, amount to about one hundred and twenty-four millions 
sterling. Of these cotton goods and yarn form nearly one- 
half of the whole \-alue. The other great items are machinery 
and hardware of all kinds, sugar, woollen goods, provisions, 
and clothing. 

The exports, v.alued at about one hundred and sixty 
millions sterling, consist of jute, both raw and manufactured ; 
raw cotton, yarns and goods; grain, chiefly rice; hides 
and skins, seeds, tea, fjfium, lac, raw wool, and co§ee. The 
rice and /)pium go mainly to China and +he East India 
Islands. 

India raises thirty bushels of wheat per head of her popu¬ 
lation, inueli of which is required for food and seed, but the 
rest is e.\))orted, chiefly to tlie United Kingdom. . , 

The overland trade with adjoining countries amounts to 
a little over fifteen millions sterling annually, the imports 
slightly exceeding the cxf)orts. This trade is chiefly carried 
on with Nepal, the Shan States, Afghanistan, Kandahar, 
Karrcni, Kabul, Tibet, etc. The export is that of cotton goods, 
chiefly European ; the chief import vs grain. 

Railways.—^The chief railways of India are:— . 

1. The North-Western line, from CalcuHa, thfough Patna, 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, to 
Peshawar. 

2. An important line from Bombay meets the north-western 

railway at Allahabad. Bombay is also connected v^ith 
Madras by rail. • 

3. The Punjab Railway connects Karachi with Haidarabad 
^d Lahore, and also sends out a branch to Sibi and Quetta, 
in British Baluchistan. 
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Provinces. — British India comprises the following 
provinces;— 


PROVINCE. 

CHIEF TOWNS. ; 

1.' Madras 

Madras (519), Trichinapalh, Madura, Calicut, 


Tanjur. 

2. Bombay 

Bombay (city and island, 979), Puna (159), 


Surat, Ahmedabad (217), Karachi. 

3. Bengal 

Calcutta (with Howrah and suburbs, 1.222), 


Dacca (109). 

4. Bihar and Orrisa 

Patna (136). 

5. Assam 

Shillong (14). 

6. The United Pro- 

Allahabad (172), Benares (204), Lucknow (260), 

vinces (Agra 

Cawnpore (178), Agra (185). 

and Oudh) 


7. The Punjab 1 

Lahore (229), Simla, Amritsar, Patiala, Multanl 


! Rawal-Pindi. 

8. Central Provinces 

Nagpur (101), Jabalpur. 

9. Burma 

Sangim (293), MandaUiy (138). 

10. Delhi 

Delhi (233). 

11. N.W. Frontier 

Peshawar (98). 

Province 



- 


In addition to the above, Ajmir-Merwara, Coorg, British 
Baluchistan, Bhutan, Nepal, Sikkim, and the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, are under entire British control. Aden 
•fsrms a part of Bombay, 

The Native States are very numerous, and vary much 
in size, from Rajputana. which js larger than the United 
Kingdom, to a single village. 

Madras.—Madras, a province in the south-eastern part of 
the peninsula, is larger than the United Kingdom, and has 
over two hundred and ninety inhabitants to the square mile. 
This province has nd good natural harbour, that at the city 
of Madras having been constructed at vast expense. The 
province has little mineral wealth, but it has very large areas 
under millet, rice, a,nd other grains, cotton and oil seeds. 

Madras, the capital, takes rank as the third seaport of the 
Indian empire. It has a greater population than Shefpeld. 

Bombay.—^The‘province of Bombay, including Aden and 
Perim, is slightly larger than the United Kingdom, and has a 
populcdion of over nineteen millions. It has many fine 
ftatural harbours, the most important of which are Bombay 
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and Karachi. Cotton is largely produced for export and 
for manufacture. 

Bombay, the capital, has the best harbour in India, and 
excellent railway communications with the interior. It is the 
second largest city in India, having a population which, is 
now almost a million, and the third in point of size in the 
British Empire. Cotton manufacturing is the chief local 
industry. 

Puna is another large city of Bombay. 

In Sindh, which forms a part of the Province of Bombay, 
are Karachi, now the great port for north-west India, and 
Haidarabad. 

Bengal.—In 1912, the districts detached from Bengal and 
joined to Assam were restored to the Presidency; the new 
province of Bihar and Orissa was also formed. The popula¬ 
tion is very dense, the average being five hundred and seventy 
people to the square mile. For the most part, this province 
is a great rice-producing alluvial plain. The chief products, 
besides rice, are opium, indigo, and jute. 

Calcutta, the capita# of the province and of the Indian 
Empire ufltil 1911, stands on the Hughli, a branch of the 
Ganges, about eighty-five miles from its mouth. It contains 
over a million people, and occupies the second position in 
point of size in the British Empire. There are extensive 
manufactures of jute and of the coarser cotton fabrics. The* 
exports include these products, besides tea and rice, to a 
great annual value. • 

Patna, on the Ganges, is the capital of Bihar and Orissa. 
It is the centre of the great rice-growing area. 

The United Provinces (Agra and Oudh).—The United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, with a population two-thfids of the 
German Empire, on less than half its areS, compyse the upper 
pa-t of the great plain of the Ganges. The productions of 
this province resemble those of Bengal; wheat, maize, indigo, 
sugar, rice, and oil seeds, are grown dor export. Tea is 
also cultivated on the lower slopes towards the Himalayas. 
The chief towns of the United Provinces are Allahabad and 
Lucknow. 

Lucknow is quite a modem city, wealthy and prosperous, 
and very picturesque. It is noted for its manufactures of 
gold and silver, for its jewellery^ gold-enamelling, gold and 
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silver wire-drawing, gold and silver lace, brocadfes and 
embroidery. It contains about a third as many people as 
Shefi&eld. 

Benares, the tenth city of British India in sizd, population, 
and importance, is a great distributing centre of trade and 
commerce, and is noted for the manufacture of ornamental 
brass work, as well as for its silks, shawls, embroidery and 
brocades. 

Cawnpore contains rather fewer people than Bolton in 
Lancashire. It is noted for its manufactures of leather and 
cotton goods. 

Allahabad, standing at the junction of the Jumna with the 
Ganges, a city having a population rather less than that of 
Croydon, is a great corn and cotton mart. 

Agra, finely situated on the River Jumna, a well-built town, 
nearly equal in population to Cardiff, is one of the most 
interesting places in India, and an important trading centre. 

The Punjab.—The Punjab, or “ five rivers,” with an area 
of about twenty thousand miles less than that of the United 
Kingdom, and population of abo.ut nineteen millions, 
is an agricultural province, depending largely upon -artificial 
irrigation for its harvests. There are rich deposits of rock-salt, 
which, with wheat and cotton, forms the chief export. 

Delhi, on the Jumna, a city with a population equal to 
fhkt of Leicester, is the point of convergence of the railway 
lines between Calcutta, Peshawar, and Bombay. 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjabja city with a population 
rather less than that of Leicester, occupies an important 
position just where the railway from Karachi joins the 
main-line between Peshawar and Calcutta. 

The Central Provinces.—The Central Provinces of India, 
with an drea«nearly equal to that of Great Britain, and a 
population equal to that of Holland and Belgium combined, 
possess large coal-fields and excellent iron-ore, and export 
rice, wheat, and cottof.. 

Nagpur, tlie capital, a city with a population nearly equal 
to that of Halifax, stands on the railway which runs across 
the Central Provinces. ^ 

Burma.—The thinly-peopled province of Burma has an 
area -equal to that of Sweden, with a population only a 
quarter of that of the Unitfd Kingdom. The delta country 
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of Lower Burma is flat, but above Prome the country is 
hilly. Rice, the principal product of the delta region, is 
largely exported; and so is Uak, which comes from the 
forests of oboth Upper and Lower Burma, from the 
Shan States and Siam. Upper Burma is rich in minerals, 
including gold, silver, rubies, jade, iron, lead, tin, coal, '*and 
petroleum. 

Mandalay, a rather more populous city than Birkenhead, 
once the capital of the Burmese empire, is now united by 
railway with Rangun. 

Rangun, having a population rather more than that of 
Hull, is, after Calcutta, the busiest port in the Bay of Bengal, 
exporting rice and teak, and receiving British manufactured 
goods intended for the interior and for the province of Yunnan, 
in China. 

Assam.—^This province, united in 1905 with Eastern Bengal, 
became a separate province again in 1912. It contains nearly 
seven million people, and includes the most important tea- 
growing districts of India ; there are about eight hundred 
gardens, which produce every year upwards of two hundred 
and fifty million pounds of manufactured tea. 

Ceylon. 

General Description.—Ceylon is a large island rather more 
than three-fourths the size of Ireland, and having a populaticm 
a little greater than that of the same country. It is situated 
to the south-east of Hinjlustan, from which it is divided by a 
narrow, shallow channel, Palk Strait. The northern portion 
of the island is one vast forest, broken here and there with 
specks of cultivated ground. The southern half is a mass of 
granite mountains, with a margin of rich lower land ; and 
here arc the chief centres of modern industry. Almost in the 
centre of the island is Kandy, a former capflal, united by 
railway with the chief port and present capital, Colombo. 

Productions.—About one-fifth of, the island is under 
cultivation, the leading products, in order of acreage, being 
cocoa-nuts, rice and other grains, tea, rubber, cocoa, cinneunon, 
and tobacco. Ceylon is famous for freciohs stones, especially 
cat’s-eyes and rubies. The pearl-fishery in the Gulf of Manaar, 
off the north-western coast, is, in some years, a •valuable 
source of income. Graphite is mined in large quantities. • 
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Conunerce.—^The foreign trade is chiefly with thg, Indian 
ports and the United Kingdom ; rice, coal and coke, and cotton 
goods being the chief imports. Tea forms more than one-half 
of the exports to the United Kingdom, the other principal 
articles being cocoa-nut products, plumbago, rubber, cocoa, 
ar^a nuts and cinnamon. 

Towns.— Trincomali, on the east coast, has one of the 
finest harbours in the world, and is the dep6t of the British 
navy in the East Indies ; but Colombo is the capital and chief 
commercial town. 

Cyprus. 

Description.—Cyprus is an island in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, having an area of nearly three thousand six hundred 
square miles, and a population of two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand people, nearly four-fifths of whom are Greek. The 
capital is Nicosia, or Lefkosia, near the centre; population, 
16,052. Larnaca possesses the only useful harbour. 

Productions.—^The principal productions are grain, raisins, 
linseed, wine, silk, olives, locust-beans, cotton, wool, hides, and 
sponges. f 4, 

The Straits Settlements. ' , 

General Description.—The Straits Settlements is the name 
given to the British possessions and protectorates in the 
Malay Peninsula, including:— 

" 5. Singapore, already described on page 137, with Christmas 
Island and Labuan. 

2. Penang, or Prince of Wales* Island, with Province, 
Wellesley, and the Bindings. 

3. Malacca. 

4. The Keeling or Cocos Islands. 

Closely connected ,with the Straits Settlements are the 
Federated' MaJay States, a British Protectorate, including 
Perak, Sdangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang. 

Productions.—The chief objects of culture are rice, sugar, 
coffee, spices, tapioca^ cocoa-nuts, and pepper. The most 
flourishing industry in these settlements, however, is 
tin-ihining. , 

British Possessions in Borneo. V 

Gener«l Description.—The British Protectorate m Borneo 
co/isists of British North Borneo, under the jurisdiction of- 
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the British North Borneo Company, Brunei, and Sarawak. 
Labuan was transferred to the Straits Settlements in 1907. 

British North Borneo exports rubier and other tropical 
products, but the large export is tobacco. Coal, gold and 
mineral oil have been found but have not yet been worke<|j 
Sarawak has large mineral wealth which has not yet been 
developed. The chief exports are fepper and sago-flour. 

The trade of Borneo is chiefly with Britain and the Empire, 
and is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong. 

The imports are chiefly textile fabrics and metal goods. 
Sandakan is the chief town of British North Borneo. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AFRICA, ETC. 

Coast-line.—^The continent of Africa is remarkable for the 
simplicity of its outline and the absence of deep indentations 
in its coast. Surrounded by the sea, except at the very 
narrow, canal-pierced isthmus of Suez, it is almost without 
a peninsula or inlet of any kind; and it h.as only one mile 
of coast for every seven hundred miles oi surface. This pro¬ 
portion well represents the peculiar and, until lately, the' 
hopeless condition of Africa with reiercncc to inter-communi¬ 
cation. Africa can only be opened uj) by means of railways ; 
for even the nature of its rivers is unfavourable to access into 
the country. Some of the largest of them flow within its 
equatorial limits, and either reach the ocean through swampy 
iungles, which it i#death lor wliitc n* n to enter, or descend 
by cataracts and waterfalls which are im'pdssable to 
navigation. 

Configuration.—^The surface of Africa may be divided into 
the following regions :— 

• •!. The mountainous district lying between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Sahara. 

2. The desert region of the Sahara. 

3. The great grass-lands of the Soudan. 

4. The Abyssinian Highlands. 

5. The Congo Basin and the coast region as far as Sierra 
Leone. 

6. Th.^ gregt grass-lands to the east and south of the Congo 
Basin. Much of the east coast of this region is low and' 
unhealthy, like Sierra Leone. 

7. The arid region toi the Kalahari. 

8. The temperate grass-lands of Transvaal and the Orange 
Fr^ State to the,west of the Drakensberg. 

9. The eastern slopes of the Drakensberg to the sea—^Natal. 

10. The Cape Region. ^ 

The Gambia.— Gambia, at the mouth of the river Gambia, 

db^ists of (l)the Colony ^of Gambia with an area of four 
174 
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square‘miles and a population of nine thousand, and (2) the 
Protectorate with an area of 4,000 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 200,000, including a few white men. The trade is 
chiefly in gfound-nuts, which yield oil, and other native 
produce, and the capital is Bathurst. Most of the trada is 
with the adjoining French colony. 

Sierra Leone.—^The crown colony of Sierra Leone is an 
unsurvcyed region on the west coast of Africa with a 
population of nearly 75,600, including about 7(X) Europeans. 
The exports are palm-oil, ground-nuts, india-rubber, gums, 
wax, and other native produce. Tlie area is 4,000 square 
miles. 

The Protectorate extends inland for 180 miles. It has an 
area of 27,000 square miles and a population of 1,327,569. 
Rice, palm-kernels and kola nuts are exported ; cotton goods 
and tobacco are imported. 



Freetown, the capital, a naval and ihilitary jtation, is the 
head-quarters of the British black troops, who are kept almost 
constantly busy by the little wars in our West African 
possessions. • 

The Gold Coast.—In the British Colony on the Gold Coast 
about 2,000 Europeans reside, but trade^ between .England 
and this part of Africa has been carried on since the sixteenth' 
century. The chief exports are palm-oil, india-rubber, cocoa, 
and gold. There is much gold in the country anS nearly 
two million pounds’ worth is exiiortcd annually. The climate 
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is SO unhealthy as to be a bar to its development. Capital, 
Accra, with a population of 20,000. 

Nigeria.—^The recently-formed crown colony of Nigeria 
consists of what was until lately known as the colony and 
Prqtectorate of Lagos ; the Niger Coast Protectorate, formerly 
called the “ Oil Rivers Protectorate ’’; and the territories 
of the Royal Niger Company. It includes the basin of the 
lower Niger and its tributary, the Benue, and extends north¬ 
eastward to Lake Chad. Its area is ten times that of England, 
excluding Wales, and it has a population of about sixteen 
millions. Within its limits are the fertile regions of Yoruba, 
Gandu, Sokoto, and Bornu. It commands the best routes 
into the farther interior; for the markets in Sokoto and 
Gandu do an immense amount of business vrith the Western 
Soudan. The Lagos railway also has produced a marked 
increase in the commerce between the Niger valley and the 
coast. A channel, now being dredged, will give ocean steamers 
access to the port and produce a further increase. 

Nigeria was divided, in 1906, into (1) The Northern Nigeria 
Protectorate, and the Colony and Pa^tectorate of Southern 
Nigeria. In 1914 these were amalgamated to form thd “ Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria.” The chief productions are 
palm-oil, gum-copal, ivory, nuts, rubber, hides, and cotton, 
and these articles are exported. The principal imports 
are cotton goods, earthenware, hardware, cutlery, gunpowder, 
salt, silks, spirits, tobacco, and woollen goods. 

The chief towns are Lc^os (41), ajj,d Old Calabar (15). 

The Southern, or Cape Region.—The Southern, or Cape 
Region, rises by successive stages towards the interior, these 
stages forming irregular terraces, which are covered with 
grass after the rains, but become hard and bare, or only 
partly dotted with thbmy scrub, during seasons of drought. 
Upon tlie whole, this region is hilly and irregular in surface, 
has a healthy but arid climate, is by no means well watered 
by rivers, and is occasionally subject to destructive droughts. 
In the Natal district the climate is more genial. Here, 
alsop the,United Kingdom has several colonies. 

The Union of South Africa, formed in 1909, consists of-four 
provinces:—(l)the Cape of Good Hope (formerly Cape 
Colony) r (2) Natal; (3) the Transvaal; (4) the Orange Free 
Stete (formerly Orange River Colony). 
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Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape of Good Hope includes the part of Africa south of the 
Orange River; and. in addition, the diamond fields of Griqua- 
land West, British Bechuanaland, and Walfisch Bay to the 
north of the Orange River are included within its limits. 

The area is more than four times that of England and Wmes, 
but the population is only about two millions and a half, 
of whom only one-fourth are of European origin. The 
majority of the white people are Dutch in the West, English 
in the East. 

Surface.—^The surface of the Cape of Good Hope consists of 
a series of terraces separated from each other by mountain 
ranges which run parallel with the coast. Between the 
mountains and the sea in the south-western part of the colony, 
the chief grain and wine growing districts are to be found. 
Between the loftiest ranges of mountains hes the Great Karroo, 
an elevated table-land, seventy miles wide, where sheef and 
ostrich farming is carried on. Still further northward, the 
table-land is higher still, and it is here that the chief mineral 
district of the colony w situated. 

Rivers.*—The rivers of the Cape of Good Hope are numerous, 
but useless for navigation. They flow in deep ravines, and are 
impetuous torrents in the rainy season, and mere brooks 
during dry weather. The largest is the Orange, which partly 
forms the northern boundary of the colony. 

Climate and Productions.—The climate of the Cape of 
Good Hope is healthy aijd dry, and this dryness renders it a 
suitable resort for people sufiering from lung diseases. The 
vegetation is marked by the number of brightly coloured 
flowers, especially heaths, and dense thorny thickets of aloes, 
called “ bush.” The native animals are retreating to the 
north, but elephants and cape hu§aloes*&xt still to.be found 
in the forests of the south coast, and springboks are numerous 
in some parts. 

Industries and Commerce.— Diamond-mining and sheep¬ 
farming are the industries of greatest importance; and, 
accordingly, diamonds and wool are the most valuable oi the 
exports. Ostrich feathers, angora hair, hides, and skins are 
also produced and exported. The imports are cotton and 
woollen goods, about half the trade being with the Mother 
Coimtry. 
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The exports to the United Kingdom reach an annual value 
of fourteen millions, the chief of which are the produce of 
the mines, and of the sheep, cattle, and ostrich farms. 

The imports from the United Kingdom were of the value 
of about ten and a half millions in 1906, and a little less in 
19>7 ; clothing and textile fabrics are the chief. 

Towns.—There are several flourishing towns on or near the 
southern coast. 

Cape Town, the capital of the colony, contains (including 
suburbs) 213,000 people, and lies at the head of Table Bay, 
twenty miles to the north of the Capo of Good Hope. The 
harbour has a fine breakwater and docks, and Cape Town is 
a much frequented port of call, nearly hall of its import trade 
being in goods for the inland states of South Africa, and its 
most valuable export gold from the Transvaal. Other 
articles of export are diamonds, wool, ostrich feathers, angora 
hair, hides, and copper ore. The labouring classes consist 
of the native blacks and Malays. 

Port Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay, two hundred miles east of 
Cape Town, is a busy seaport. 

Kimberley is in me centre of the diaflioiid mines., 

Railways.—There are three main lines of Railway, viz.:— 

1. The Western, running from Cape Town, through 
Kimberley and Mafeking into Rhodesia, and thence {a) to 
Beira via Salisbury, and (i) across the Vjimbesi at Victoria 
f alls to the boundary of North-Western Rhodesia, whence it 
is being carried on to Lake Tanganyika. 

2. The Midland, from Port ElizabHh to Naciuwpoorl, where 
it branches (a) to Bloemfontein and Pretoria, and (h) to De 
Aar Junction, where it joins the Western. 

3. The Eastern, from East London through Burghersdorp, 
to Springfontein, the .junction with the Midland. 


Natal. 

Configuration.—The colony of Natal, including Zululand 
and,Amatong:dand, has an area of about 35,000 square miles, 
and a population 6f nearly one and a quarter millions, less 
than one-tenth of whom are Europeans. It is bounded on 
the north-west by the Drakensberg Mountains, a continuation 
of^he great range which commences at the Cape of Good Hope.- 
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The country rises from th^ shores of the Indian Ocean in 
terraces*. Natal has many rivers, but none of them are 
navigable. 

Productions.—^The chief productions of Natal are as 
follows:— 

Coast District.—Sugar, coffee, indigo, arrowroot, ging%r, 
tobacco, rice, pepper, cotton, pine-apples, tea. 

Midland District.—Corn crops. 

High Table-land.—Sheep farming, horse rearing, cattle 
ranching. 

Forests of valuable timber are found in the mountain ranges 
and along the coast. The coal-fields of Newcastle are connected 
with Durban by rail. 

Commerce.—The imports from the United Kingdom consist 
chiefly of clothing and textile fabrics, metals and metal 
goods, in value £4,750,000. 

The exports to the United Kingdom are chiefly wool and 
skins and dye-stuffs ; value £5,000,000. 

Besides these much goW from the Transvaal is exported. 

The only port of the colony is Durban, or Port Natal, and 
the main Une of railway runs from this port through Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, the capital, through Charlestown, on the border 
of the Transvaal, to Johannesbttrg and Pretoria. 

Other South African Colonies and Protectorates.— Basuto¬ 
land, between the Cape of Good Hope, the Orange Free State 
and Natal, is a splendid grain-producing and ranching counti^ 

Beckuanaland. The southern part of this country has 
been added to the Cap?, while the northern portion is a 
British Protectorate. The exports are maize, or mealies, wool, 
hides, cattle, and timber for Kimberley. 

Zululand, formerly a separate British crown colony, was 
annexed to Natal in 1897. , 

Swaziland, to the south-east of the Transvaal, is an 
agricultural and grazing state. 

The Transvaal and the Orance Free State. 

In 1899 the Boers, inhabiting the “ Transvaal Republic” 
and the “ Orange Free State ” in South Africa, declared 
war with Great Britain, and being defeated, those two States 
were annexed to the British Empire. Responsible government 
was granted to each in 1906, the names being the Transvaal 
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and the Orange River Colony. In 1909 they beca te parts 
of the Union of South Africa under the names Tran <aal and 
Orange Free State. 

The Transvaal. 

Soundaries and Eirtent.—The Transvaal iiidn les the 
territory between the Vaal River in tlie Snulb, and the I.im- 
popo in the North, and between the Portu£;ue.-,(' Possessions 
and Natal on the East, and BedmanalancI on the W-st. It 
includes Swaziland, and the total area h about 111,000 
square miles, while the population is about 1,700,000, of whom 
whites number about 500,000, 

Surface.- The surface is an elevated plateau, 3,000 feet 
above sea-h vel, dotted with tliinh' wooded hills, called 
“kopjes,” covered with thorny “hush” and interspersed 
with “spruits' a depressionswi rnoutbytiii actiono, treams. 
The northern 'Xtendiu of the Di<ike}!sbng Mountains, with 
the offshoot known as the MuAu’iberg. nui-- nortli an. south, 
the highest summit being itou --t M.mch, S.725 feet high. In 
the north, a range known as h ll^ng hr rui.-. east and 
west. In the north-east the suriacc is luggad, b"ok{n and 
mountainous. The si :fot .2 gradLalh slopes tiom the Drakens¬ 
berg to the Limpopo. Ti.e country u waRred b\ the Rivers 
Vaal and Limpopo, with their iributa ics. Tiij Vaal, when 
jjpited with the Nu-Gaik-p, forms the large Orange River. 
Both these rivers rise on the " Mount Alx Sources,” a high 
summit of the Drakensberg. The Vaal forms the southern 
boundary of the Transvaal. The Himpopo, sometimes called 
the Crocodile* River, rises among the Magliesberg, and enters 
the Indian Ocean a few miles north of Delagoa Bay. Its 
chief tributary is the Olifant or Elephant River. The Limpopo 
is shallovy, and navigation is impeded by a double bar at its 
mouth. 

Climate and Soil.—Being situated at a high elevation, the 
climate is pleasant and healthy, and well adapted to Euro¬ 
peans. It is moister than that of the Orange Free State, 
and heat and cold vary considerably according to elevation. 
Both climate and'soil are favourable for agriculture. Where 
the soil is suitable for cultivation it is very fertile, but agri¬ 
culture, in some parts labours under serious drawbacks. 
V^etation is richer than in the Orange Free State, and 
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paits of the Transvaal are* at a lower elevation than that 
province. 

Productions.—Until the discovery of gold and other metals, 
the country was entirely pastoral, agriculture and stock-rearing 
being the chiJf industries, but although the Boers, or Dutch 
inhabitants, are still chiefly occupied on the land, mintng 
constitutes the chief wealth of the country. Gold has been 
worked in the Lydenburg district since 1870, but its discovery 
in recent years in large quantities in the ^strict called the 

Rand ” has entirely changed the prospects of the Transvaal, 
and caused many thousands of Europeans to immigrate, and 
build the large town of Johannesburg, containing 237,000 
inhabitants. Previews to the war, the output of gold amounted 
to £12,000,000 annually ; it is now £38,650,000, while the out¬ 
put of diamonds is £1,600,000. There is abundance of coal 
and iron. Silver, lead, copper and cobalt are also known to 
exist, and are mined to some extent. Large numbers of 
sheep are raised, wool-growing being still of great import¬ 
ance. Stock-rearing is also largely carried on, as is also 
ostrich-farming, and in parts fruit and grain are largely grown. 

The experts are chieny the produce of mining and farming, 
and include gold, diamonds, wool, horses and mules, skins and 
hides, and tobacco. The imports are chiefly machinery, clothing, 
animals, chemicals and dynamite. The trade of the Transvaal 
showed a rapid decline after the outbreak of the war in 1899. 
According to the latest returns, the imports from the Unite'S 
Kingdom are over £5,000,000 and the exports over £300,000. 

Means of Communicatifin.—^There are over 2,700 miles of 
railways connecting the Transvaal with Durban, Delagoa 
Bay, and the Cape. Delagoa Bay is the natural outlet, and 
there is a line directly cormecting Pretoria with the port of 
Louren^o Marquez, passing through K^omati Poort, where 
the Portuguese and Transvaal frontiers meet. Anoflier main 
line connects Pretoria with Johannesbuig and Bloemfontein, 
while a third important line, connecting Cape Town with 
Kimberley and Bulawayo, runs along thft western border. It 
is now possible to make a complete railway tour of South 
Africa, entering at Cape Town and quitting at DuifcaiT or 
Louren 5 o Marquez. There is good telegraphic communication 
between the chief towns. , 

Towns.— Pretoria. Under the late Republic this was tl^e 

12—(1483) 
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centre of political life, and is now the seat of the new govern* 
"ment of United South Africa.. It is at a lower elevation than 
Johannesburg, and is not so healthy. It possesses some 
good buildings, and is enclosed by hills. It lies in the centre 
of a district formerly engaged in the ivory and the ostrich 
feather trades. Population about 42,600. Johannesburg, 
the largest town in the Transvaal and the second largest in 
South Africa, lies in the centre of a large gold-mining district, 
is situated at a high elevation, and enjoys a remarkably fine 
climate. It is well laid out, and has some good brick buildings 
and wide streets. Its growth has been very rapid, and it now 
possesses a population of 237,220. Potchefstrdom in the south¬ 
west was the old capital. Other towns are Lydenberg and 
Barberton, around which are gold mines, Utrecht, Bloemhof^ 
and Rustenburg. 

Orange Free State. 

Boundaries and Extent.—The Orange Free State lies between 
the Transvaal in the North and the Cape of Good Hope in the 
South, and betw^n Basutoland and Natal on the East, and 
Griqualand on tne West Its shape' is nearly o’^al, its size 
a little larger than Portugal, and it is enclosed by the Vaal 
River on the Nortli, the Orange River on the South, and the 
Drakensberg Mountains on the East. The area is about 
4P,000 square miles, and the population 530,000. 

Climate and Soil.—^The climate is remarkably dry, and is 
well suited to people .suffering from pulmonary complaints. 
Thunderstorms are of frequent occurrence in .summer, and 
severe cold is sometimes experienced in winter. In places 
there is great scarcity of water. A large part of the country 
consists of the rolling plains of the Veldt; btff in the eastern 
part the ^soil is extremely fertile, and some of the best grain 
in the worlcf is grown there. 

Productions.—^The colony for the most part being especially 
adapted for pastoral pursuits, large numbers of sheep, cattle, 
and horses are raised Grazing and agriculture form the chief 
industries of the Boers. Grain of all kinds is largely grown in 
the esikt, and fruits of many varieties are now cultivated with 
much success. Ostrich farming is largely and lucratively 
carried, on. Diamonds, garnets and other precious stona 
are mined in the west, as is also some gold. There arq^Jarge 
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and rich coal-beds, but this mineral is not yet mined to a large 
extent. 

Trade.—^The exports are wool, hides, ostrich feathers, diamonds, 
gold, grain ayd fruits of different kinds. The imports are 
chiefly manufactured goods. The trade is chiefly with ^e 
Transvaal and the Cape of Good Hope. Produce sent abroad 
is shipped at Port Elizabeth or other towns in the Cape of 
Good Hope. The imports from the United Kingdom now 
amount to about £500,000.* 

. Means of Communication.—There is a railway line, connect¬ 
ing the capital, Bloemfontein, with Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Town, and other towns in the Cape of Good Hope, and with 
Johannesburg and Pretoria in the Transvaal. Another line 
in the north-east connects Harrismith with Natal. 

Towns.— Bloemfontein (meaning Flowery Fountain) is the 
chief town. It is pleasantly situated, being surrounded by 
low hills 200 to 300 feet high, and on this account is somewhat 
wanner than other towns. It is a well-built and thriving 
town, and contains numerous English residents in a population 
of nearly 28,000. Ofjier important towms are Kronstad, 
Ladyh’^and* Harrismith, and Winbiirg. 

The Central Region of Africa.—^The Central Region partakes 
of the character of a lofty table-land having numerous lagoons 
and creeks during the rains, but, on the w'hole, is wanting in 
rivers of permanent volume and navigable channels. It ha*i 
however, some large lakes. Although strictly tropical, the 
elevation of this tablc-lapd confers on man}' portions of it 
the climate of the temperate zones ; and where water is present, 
the country is fine and fertile. 

Rhod esia.—The British South Africa Company. 

Rhodesia has an area of 450,000 squaA; miles and,stretches 
from the Transvaal in the south to the Belgian Congo and 
German East Africa in the north. On the west are Angola and 
Bechuanaland, and on the east Portuguese East Africa, 
Nyasaland and German East Africa. The river Zambesi 
divides the country into Northern and Southern Rl^i^sia; 
the former consisting of the whole of the British spheretKtween 
the ^Portuguese settlements, German East Africa, and the 

^ Since 1909 only figures for the direct trade with the United 
Kingdom have been given by the Board of Trade. 
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Congo, except that part which, under the name- of the 
Nyasaland Protectorate, is under direct Imperial control; 
Southern Rhodesia consists of Mashonaland and Mataheleland. 
North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia, by an Order in 
Caancil, 1911, became Northern Rhodesia. 

Communication is effected by means of public roads, of 
which nearly 2,500 miles have been already constructed, while 
the Bechuanaland Railway reached Bulawayo in 1897, and 
a line from Beira, through Umtali to Salisbury, has been 
constructed. There are 1,856 miles of telegraph, with 2,583 
miles of wire, in Northern Rhodesia. The Transcontinental 
Company has extended its line from Blantyre to Karonga, 
at the north of Lake Nyassa, and southwaids through Tete to 
Umtali, so that the capital of the Central African Protectorate' 
is in direct communication with Cape Town and London. 
The projected line from Bulawayo to the southern end of 
Lake Tanganyika has been carried past the Victoria Falls, 
and extends to the Congo border. 

The soil and climate are well suited for European cereals 
and vegetables ; wjBle many trees, shrtr’js, and plants, peculiar 
to sub-tropical regions, may be cultivated. Fruit and other 
useful trees have been introduced. Tobacco, india-rubber, 
indigo, and cotton grow wild. The forests produce an abund¬ 
ance of hard timber, which is being extensively felled for 
teiilding purposes. In addition to gold, silver, copper, coal, 
and tin, plumbago, antimony, and arsenic have been discovered. 
e North of the Zambesi the countty has scarcely been pros¬ 
pected, but coal and copper and other minerals have been dis¬ 
covered. The North Charterland Exploration Company 
holds a grant of 10,000 square miles in the north, and its 
operations include trading, agriculture, and stock-breeding, 
while a new jndustrjJ'is springing up in fibre for rope-making 


purposes. 

The seat of government is Salisbury, the capital of Mashona¬ 
land, the chief comm<;rcial centre being Bulawayo, the capital 
of Mataheleland. 

- The "East Africa Protectorate. 


A great portion of this vast region consists of pasture lands, 
or barrfen wastes, but there are not lacking extensive districts 
ol great natural fertility on the coast, as well as in the interior. 
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Momt)^, which is connected with Europe by telegraphy 
is the chief port of the Protectorate, and possesses, perhaps, 
the finest harbour on the cast coast of Africa. The capital 
is Nairobi. , 

The principal exports arc ivory, rubber, grain, livestock, 
gums, orchella weed, sesame, ebony, borities (poles and rafters), 
rhinoceros horn, hippo[tolamiis teeth, etc. ; the principal 
imports arc piece goods, rice, grain, and flour, building materials, 
Ettropean provisions, etc. 

The Uganda Protectorate. 

Uganda proper lies on the north-west shore of Lake Victoria, 
between 500 and 600 miles in a direct line from the nearest 
point on the east coast of Africa. It is situated on, and to 
the north of the equator. Usoga lies further to the east on 
the north shore of the Lake. Ungoro is to the north-west of 
Uganda, and extends to Lake Albert. Koki is to the south¬ 
west of Uganda. The total population of the protectorate 
is estimated at nearly three millions. 

The capital of Ugand^ is Kampala, but the centre of the Pro¬ 
tectorate 4dministration is at Entebbe, twenty-five miles off on 
Lake Victoria. The exports are hides and skins, rubber and ivory. 
The principal imports are provisions, textiles and meial goods. 
The Uganda Railway, completed in December, 1901, runs 
from Mombasa, on the coast, to the terminus on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. There is a service of steamers on Lakes Victona 
Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, belonging to the railway. The 
Busoga railway, oj)ened ill 1912, runs from Jinja to a point 
on the Nile. 

The Zanzibar Protectorate. 

The Zanzibar dominions are now confined to the island of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, and a ten-mile coast line^rom Wanga 
to Kipini, together with the islands of Lamu, Manda, and 
Patta, and the ports of Kismayu, Brava, Merka, Magdisho, 
each with a radius of ten miles, and the port of Warsheikh, 
with a radius of five miles. The Zanzibar dominions, nominally 
under the sovereignty of a Sultan, are uncjpr the adnwBtkra- 
tion of the British Government through the High Com¬ 
missioner and a British Resident, who are subject to the 
Colonial Office. The City of Zianzibar, on the island of the 
same name, is the largest town in^East Africa, and possessesfa 
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.magnificent harbour, which presents great facilities to shipping 
and trade generally. The population of Zanzibar is over 
a hundred and thirteen thousand. 

The Nyasaland Protectorate; 

"rhe Nyasaland Protectorate was formerly termed the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. It comprises the eastern 
portion of British Central Africa, and is administered directly 
by the Imperial Government through the Colonial Office. 
The remainder of the territory is administered by the British 
South African Company. 

In the south coffee is grown and is the chief export. Other 
exports are cotton, tobacco and rubber. 

The principal imports are textiles, provisions, and hardware., 

Chief Towns :—Blantyre and Zomba, the latter being the 
head-quarters of the administration. 
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Egypt. • 

Egypt is a vast but ill-defined area of north-eastern Africa, 
which contains the basin of the Nile for about 800 miles 
above the dcha. A British Protectorate was declared over 
Egypt in December, 1914, and the country, which had b(»n 
ruled by a Khedive as a dependency of the Turkish Empire, 
was given into the charge of a Sultan who should rule according 
to British advice. The Isthmus of Sttez is in Egyptian terri¬ 
tory, and, since tlx? opening of the Suez C.anal, the control 
*bf this work and its approaches h.as been necessary to the 
security of the vast British commerce which uses it. 

The greater part of the country is desert, the only cultivated 
and inhabited parts being those where the annual flooding 
of the Nile provides the necessary water for agriculture. 
By means of a dam at Aswan and barrages at Assiut and Zifti, 
large areas are now irrigated throughout the year, and three 
sets of crops can be raised as the result. The chief crops 
are cereals ; the summer crops, cotton, sugar and rice ; and 
the winter crops, rice, maize and millet. 

The foreign commerSfe of Egypt is mainly with Great Britain. 
The exports to the United Kingdom, chiefly raw cotton and 
cotton seeds, are of the yearly value of £54,000,000. 

The principal imports from the United Kingdom, mainly 
cotton goods, coal, iron and machinery, reach £22,000,000. 

Alexandria, in the north-west of the Nile delta, is the chief 
seaport. Cairo, at the head of the delta, is the capital and 
largest city. There are Itncs of railway connecting the cities 
of the delta country with one another and with the Suez 
Canal. 

The Suez Canal connects the Mediterranean Sea with the 
Gulf of Suez, and thus with the Red Sea. This canal was 
opened for traffic in 1869, having been’ten yeaig irr course of 
construction, at a cost of £20,000,000. The surface of the 
country through which the canal passes is very low, and, in 
parts, beneath the level of the sea. Tihese depressions, now 
filled with water, are the lakes in the course of the canal. 

The whole length of the canal is ninefy miles, ^?^ich 
sixty-six arc canal proper, and twenty-four are laSes. The 
depth of the canal is thirty feet, and its width is a hundred 
and twenty feet. Every five or six miles are sidS basins, 
where large vessels can moor Jor the night. The chanftel 
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^through the lakes is marked by iron beacons, set at short 
distances from one another. The Suez Canal is, with the 
exception of the Corinth Canal, the only great canal in the 
world built without locks. 

^At the northern end of the canal is Port Said, a great coaling 
station. Its harbour is artificial, being protected by break¬ 
waters of concrete blocks. The harbour contains three great 
basins, with piers and warehouses. At the southern extremity 
of the canal is Suez, a much smaller place. About midway 
of the canal is Ismailia, a small railway town. All three 
of these places owe their existence to the canal. All move¬ 
ments of ships are regulated from these towns by telegraph. 
Three-quarters of the total shipping using the canal is 
British. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, reconquered in 1898, has large 
areas suitable for wJieat and cotton, and large forests of 
valuable trees, including ebony and rubber. The south is 
also rich in minerals. The chief imports arc clothing, coal and 
railway material, and the chief exports, gum, ivory and 
feathers. The clj^f towns are Khartum and Omdurman. 
Khartum is connected by rail with Egypt, and the line is 
being extended southwards. There is also a line connecting 
Atbara Junction with the Red Sea at Port Sudan. 

^ British Subject Countries in the Pacific Ocean. 

The crown colony of Fiji consists of a group of islands over 
200 in number, of which about eighty are inhabited. The 
total area of the group is rather greater than that of Wales, 
with a population of 139,000. The largest island, Viti Levu, 
is about the same size as Jamaica. Vanua Levu, the second 
in size, is as large as Devonshire. These islands arc moun¬ 
tainous aqd well watered, enjoying a charming climate. The 
chief productions are sugar, maize, cocoa-nuts, bananas, rice- 
and tea. The exports are sugar, copra, fruit, turtle-shell and tea. 
The chief imports are machinery, textiles and hardwafe. 
The chief towns are Suva, the capital, on the south coast of 
VitvJ- »vjd, and Levuka, on the small island of Ovalau. 

Britilh New Gtfinea, which comprises the south-eastern 
part of the island of that name, has an area about eqOal to 
Great Britain ; it is now, under the name of the Territory of 
Papua, administered by the Australian Commonwealth. 
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There are a large number of scattered islands in the Western 
Pacific which have been taken under British protection, anj 
a British high commissioner appointed to take charge of them. 
His jurisdiction includes the following groups:—^The Tonga 
or Friendly Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the Britj^h 
Solomon Islands and others. They are mostly of coral forma¬ 
tion, most have large numbers of cocoa-nut trees, and some 
have valuable deposits of guano. 

The Cook Islands are now administered by New Zealand 
And the New Hebrides by an Anglo-French commission. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, ETC. ' 

c 

General Remarks.—The Briti.sh West Indies comprise all the 
island possessions of the United Kingdom situated between 
North and South America. They are divided into six groups, 
each under a governor. (1) The Bahamas ; (2) Barbados; 
(3) Jamaica and Turks Islands; (4) Leeward Islands; (5) 
Trinidad with Tobago; (6) Windward Islands. 

Together these have an area of about twelve thousand 
four hundred and fifty square miles, and a population of one 
million seven hundred and twenty thou'^ruid. Attention has 
lately been paid to other products besides sugar and rum, 
such as cocoa and nutmegs in Trimdad, tobacco and fruit 
in Jamaica, rubber, cotton and tobacco in Tobago. 

Climate.—The climate is tropical, and the range of tempera¬ 
ture very small. From August to October, the rainy season, 
hurricanes are {ptquently experieiicad. The driest season 
is from December until April. On account of thd prevailing 
trade winds, the Atlantic coasts of the islands are generally 
rainier than the west, and forest-coveicd, while the harbours 
are spoilt by the continual surf. The result is that the most 
important towns are generally on the west. On the whole, 
the climate is healthy except in the rainy seasons, when fevers 
are prevalent. , 

Commerce.—The West Indian trade is chiefly shared 
between the Mother Country and the United States, as follows : 

The imports from the United Kingdom were valued in 1917 
at /2,360,000 sterling. 

* The uxpprts to tfie United Kingdom consist chiefly of:— 

Sugar.cl,620,3.39 Dye Stufis .. .. 

Cocoa. 894,100 ! Mananas .. .. 130,476 

Kum., 37;),4SS i Coffee. 123,273 

The exports to the United States are :— 

Sujfej^ .. .. £1,400,000 i Cocoa .. .. £195,000 

BananK .. !. 360,000 i and other articles to 

Coffee .. .. 268,000 | the total value of £2;600,000 

* Only figures for the separate groups are now available, but 

tjwugh the amounts given are generally too small, they are correct 
hi proportion. ^ 
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» 

The imports from the United States comprise :— . 

Food .. .. ,^1,000,000 I Oils .. .. /39,000 

Timber .. .. 160,000 | Leather .. .. 26,000 

together with a» great variety ol manufactured articles to the total 
value of /1,800,000. , 


The Bahamas.—^The Bahamas arc a group of six hundred 
islands to the south-east of Florida and the not th-east of Cuba. 
Many of these are mere uninhabitable rocky peaks, and only 
TCbout twenty of them are of any commercial consequence. 
These are generally level, of coral limestone, with a sandy soil. 

Nassau, on the island of New Providence, is the capital. 
Other important islands of the group are San Salvador, Grand 
Bahama, Long Island, Harbour Iskmd, Great Inagua, and 
the Andros Islands. 

The products of the soil of these islands consist of oranges, 
pine-apples, olives, mahogany, ebony, satin-wood, and pre¬ 
served fruits : the sea is made to yield its sponges, turtle- 
shells, and salt. Under the, encouragement of the Govern¬ 
ment, the cullivatiolt of sisal hemp, a native fibre of 
Yucatan, is increasing. Hitherto the export of sponges has 
been the leading source of income in the Bahamas. A con¬ 
siderable amount of profit is derived from American tourists, 
for many of whom these islands afford a winter resort. There 
is direct steam-ship communication with New York. The 
population of sixt}’ thousand is two-thirds negro. San 
Salvador is said to have been the land first sighted by 
Columbus on his voyage ol discovery in the year 1492. 

Trinidad.—Trinidad, seven miles from the coast of Vene¬ 
zuela, at the mouth of the Orinoco River, is the most southerly 
of the islands of the West Indies. 

Port of Spain is the capital and chief centre pf wimmerce. 
The principal products are sugar, cocoa, molasses, rum, cocoa- 
nuts, timber, fruits, and asphalt, or mineral pitch. On the 
island is a remarkable asphalt lake, •! 10 acres in extent, 
containing a vast supply of this mineral. 

Tobago has plantations of rubber, cotton, tobacM^*^ 

Barbados.—Barbados, the most easterly island of the 
West Indies, is about two hundred and fifty miles north-east 
of Venezuela, and is said to be the most densely populated 
island in the world. The surface is irregular, but the sotPis 
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very ])roductivc. The forests have been cut away,, so that 
all the available laud may be devoted to one staple crop— 
sugar. Even tropical fruits have disapjx'ared to make room 
for sugar-planting, until Barbados is now dependent upon 
the neighbouring ishmds for its fruit supply. The consequence 
of this ouc-crop system has been ruin to the planters, and 
efforts are being made to vary the products by introducing 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, and arrowroot. M(jst of the sugar 
is e.xported to the United States. 

Bridgetown, the seat of government, with a jiopulatiov 
of sixteen thousand, is a \'ery important commercial port. 
It is a station of the \\'est Indies and Panama Telegraph 
Company, the head-quarters of stt'anislu’p lines to Europe 
and to the. United States, and a port of call for merchant 
ships in general. It is also the head-quarters of the British 
forces in the West Indies. The Island of Barbados is less 
than the Isle of Man, and the density of the pojndation is 
nearly twelve, hundred to the square mile. 

Jamaica.—Jamaica, the largest and most valuable British 
possession in th^West Indies, is in khe Caribbean Sea, one 
hundred miles to the south of Cuba. It is about twice the 
size of the county of Lancashire, but contains only about 
one-sixth as many people, three-fourths of whom are negroes. 
The centre of the island is lofty and mountainous, so that 
njany streams descend to the coast. The soil is rich and very 
productive, most of the staple tropical products being raised. 
The chief exports, in order of importance, are frttit, dye-woods, 
sugar, coffee, and ,• many Chinese and coolies are employed 
in the plantations. The chief customers are the United States 
and the United Kingdom, the former taking four times as 
much of the exjwrts as the latter, while the United Kingtlom 
supplies lj,alf the imports, and the United States the remainder. 
Although situated at a distance of five hundred miles from, 
Jamaica, Turks Islands and the neighbouring island of Caicos 
are attached to the colony. The only export worthy of 
mention from these dependencies of Jamaica is salt. 

l^^ton, the seat of government, largest town and port, 
with Pwt Royal the naval station, has a population of 57,379 ; 
the next in impoitance being Spanish Town and Port Aritonio. 

The opening of the Panama Canal increased the importance 
of.Jamaica. 
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Leeward and Windward Isles.-^The Caribbean Sea b 
separated on the east from the Atlantic Ocean by many smalT 
islands, called the Lesser Antilles. The northern group is 
called the Leeifard Islands, while the southern group is known 
as the Windward Islands. ^ 

The Leeward Islands.—^The Leeward Islands under British 
authority consist of the five presidencies of 

1. Antigua, with Barbuda and Redonda; 

2. Si. Christopher -anA Nevis, with Anguilla; 

« 3. Dominica ; 4. Montserrat; and 5. The Virgin Islands. 

Tiie colony contains over one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand people. 

Antigua is the most important of the Leeward Islands, and 
is in direct steamship communication with Britain, New York, 
and Canada, but Dominica is the largest. The products are 
principally sugar, molasses, rum and cotton. Pine-apples are 
grown in Antigua and limes in Montserrat. 

The Windward Islands.—^The Windward Islands lie between 
Martinique and Trinidad, and consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, 
the Grenadines and Si.' Lucia. Their combined population 
is one hulidred and fifty-seven thousand, mostly negroes 
and coolies. Sugar, rum, cotton, cocoa, spices and arrowroot 
are exported. 

British Honduras.—British Honduras, or Belize, is situated 
on the shore of the Caribbean Sea, between Yucatan aqd 
Guatemala. The country is not developed, and the popula¬ 
tion is scanty, there being about forty thousand people in an 
area almost equal to that of Wales. The chief industry is 
cutting and exporting timber, chiefly mahogany and logwood, 
besides cedar and rosewood. Bananas are also grown and 
exported. Belize is the chief town. 

British Guiana.—British Guiana includes the threp counties 
of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, sj nanfed from the 
principal rivers. The boundary between the colony and 
Venezuela remained for many years unsettled. The total 
area is a little over ninety thousand square miles, that is, one 
and , a half times the area of England and Wales, b'j^^the 
population is very small, nearly equal to*that of k’ertiord- 
shire, and the climate is not healthy. The cultivated part 
of the country is situated along the sea-coast and* a short 
distance up the rivers. The chief product is sugar, of which 
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the variety known as Demerard crystal is the finest in the 
•world. Co®o« of excellent quality is also grown. Cocoa-nuts, 
co^ee, rum, molasses, and butter are also produced. 

The leading exports are:— 

Sugar two and a half millions sterling; diamonds, value 
thirty-eight thousand, batata, £101,547; rum, timber, and 
molasses jmakc up the remaining one and three-quarter million 
pounds. 

The chief imports are textiles, flour, manure and machinery. 

Georgetown, the capital and port, has a population of 
nearly forty-nine thousand. 



BOOK III. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER I. 

EUROPE GENERAII.Y. 

Position and Size.—Europe lies almost wholly within the 
north temperate zone, and its coast-line is rendoi ed so irregular 
by the indentation of seas find gulfs, and the projection of 
peninsulas and promontories, that an idea of its configuration 
can best be obtained by a study of the map. 

Within its area of three million seven hundred and twenty- 
five thousand square miles there is every diversity of surface. 
Devoid of immense plains, like those of America, Europe is 
not marked with the same uniform flora and fauna which 
characterise the New*World. Lacking those wide deserts 
and lofty table-lands which occupy so much of the surface 
of Asia and Africa, Europe is not marked by those strong 
contrasts which belong to the greater part of the Old World. 

Surface.—The mountain systems of Europe, lying chiefly 
in the south, confer upon its southern section an irreguter 
and hilly aspect; while the northern section, from the North 
Sea through the Netherldhds, Prussia and Russia, is generally 
flat, or but little interrupted by elevations or depressions. We 
have, thus, a southern region, characteri<ed by its mountains, 
tdble-lands, and intervening valleys, and a northern region, 
marked by the prevalence of pasture plains and lakes. Except 
in the extreme north, the greater part of the sunfaa* has been 
more or less improved and cultivated; and, although large 
tracts are still occupied by natural forests, heaths, sandy 
wastes, and marshes, yet, on the who4e, the natural aspect 
ai Europe has been more modified by man than that of any 
other continent. • - 

Mountains.—Commencing at the west we have 
1. The Iberian Sjrstem, including the Pyrenees, Cantabrian, 
and Toledo mountains, as well as the Sierras Morena and 
las, 
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Nevada, which give character to the rocky table-Jand and 
•Peninsula of Spain. Tliey rise in many 'parts above the 
snow-line. 

2. The Alpine System comprehends the whole of those lofty 
mountains which radiate in ranges, from Switzerland as a 
centre, and confer on southern Europe its marked features. 
It comprises the Alps proper, which, under several local 
names, extend from the shores of the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Table-land of Bohemia, including the Apennines, travers¬ 
ing the entire length of the Italian peninsula and Sicily, an^ 
including the still active volcano of Etna; tlie Balkan and 
Pindus Ranges; and, lastly, the Carpathians. 

Many of the Passes of the Alps are ])racticablo even at great 
elevations. The principal are set out in the follow iiig table ;—, 


•Mont Cenis 
•Simplon 
•St. Gothaid 
•Arlberg 
St. Bernard 
Splugen 
Stelvio 
•Brenner 
•Semmering 


, FROM 

1 o 

HEIGHT 



I'EET. 

1 CUanibery [France) 

Turin (Italy) 

6,770 

\ Brieg [Switzerland] 

Doinodossola [Italy) 

6,600 

\ Andermatt ,, 

Cxinu) [Italy) 

7,000 

: Zuricj(P „ 

IimsW.uck [Avsiria] 


1 Martigny „ 

Aosta [Italy] 

7,000 

Chur 

Isola ,, 

7,000 

1 Landeck [Tyrol] 

Meran \Tyrol) 

9,200 

' Innsbruck ,, 

Botzeii ,, 

4,600 

1 Vienna [Austria] 

Trieste [Austria] 

3,250 


• Passes marked thus are pierced by railway tunnels. 


3. The Scandinavian S 3 rLtem ei^tends in a north-easterly 
direction through Norway and Sweden from the Naze to the 
North Cape, a distance of over eleven hundred miles. It 
consists of a series of high, open hills (fields) rather than of a 
continuous mountaip ridge. These mountains are rich in 
veins of ifon, copper, lead, zinc, and antimony. 

4. The Ural Mountains, which form the natural division 
between Europe and Asia, are rich in the precious metals 
and other minerals, 'gold, platinum, iridium, malachite, and 
diamonds being among the geological treasures of this range. 

Caucasus, between the Black Sea and the Caspian, ' 
is a lofty massive range said to be rich in metals. ^ 
Geology.—Geologically, Europe presents illustrations of 
every system, from the deepest-seated granites to the latest 
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volcanic lava or the most rebent alluvia. From the broken 
and undulating nnture of the country, these formations are" 
repeatedly brought to the surface in all the northern and 
western districts, northern and eastern Russia being the 
only areas wh(?re formations are continuous over wide areas. 
In this way, the mineral treasures of Europe become moi^ 
reaj^ly available ; and these consist, in general terms, of 
granites, marbles, limestones, coals, ironstones, gypsum, 
rock-salt, sulphur, sandstones, fire-clay, pottery clays, sands, 
flints, etc. ; also of iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, mercury, 
and other useful metals. This abundance of useful minerals 
and metals enabled the inhabitants of Europe to engage at 
an early period in the arts, manufactures and commerce; 
and it is to this same abundance that the present superiority 
in mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial industry is 
mainly to be attributed. 

Rivers.—With the possible exception of the Dwina, on 
which the port of Archangel stands, none of the Arctic rivers 
of Europe are of much importance commercially, being usually 
ice-locked from September to June. The White Sea and the 
Baltic are, »however, connected by means of canals which 
unite the northern rivers of Russia. 

The Rhine, the “ beautiful Rhine ” of the Germans, springs 
from the Alpine glaciers of Mount St. Gothard at an elevation 
of about 7,600 feet; it descends rapidly to Lake Constance, 
1,250 feet above sea level, thence through the Falls to Basle* 
800 feet above the sea; and then flows, with a navigable 
course, to the North Sea,‘which it enters by the largest of 
European deltas. 

Besides the goods conveyed up and down the Rhine by 
steamers and sailing vessels, immense quantities of timber 
are sent down in the form of rafts. The sr,.aller rafts from the 
Upper Rhine and its tributaries used to m^et a iitlfe below 
Andemach, under a wooded mountain. The Rhine here 
forms a bay, where the pilots were accustomed to unite the 
small rafts floated down the tributaries ihto the Rhine, and 
to construct those very large floats, which were navigated 
to Dordrecht, in Holland, and sold. Of late years, h^'l-ev'er, 
the practice of constructing very large rafts has fallen into 
disuse. 

The principal tributaries of the Rhine are the Aar, Moselle^ 

13—(I48» 
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and Madii on the left bank; the Main, Lahn, and Ruhr, on 
the right bank. 


The,.Rhone rises among the Alps at an elevation of 5,500 ’ 
feet; and, having an actual course of only five hundred miles, 
is, necessarily, one of the most rapid rivers in Europe. It 
diSftlJt^p'es itself iEto the Mediterranean by two main mouths; 
and, when in high flood, projects its current with sucK^force 
that its fresh waters can be skimmed from the surface 
several miles out at sea, 

t . 
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The Qanube rises in the "Black Fprest at an elevation of 
nearly 3,000 feet,* and has a winding course of fifteen hundred* 
miles. Originating in the union of several mountain streams, 
it is first known as the Donau, or Danube, in the Duchy of 
Baden, from wliich it runs through an alpine country to Ultn, 
and thence to Passau, it traverses the Plain of Bavaria. 

Passau to Vienna it runs through a second hilly region, 
but the remainder of its course is Qirough a flat country, 
except on approaching the rocky defile of the “ Iron Gate,” 
ujiere, however, the rocks have been blasted, and the bed of 
the river canalized so that navigation is possible throughout 
the greater part of the year. It enters the Black Sea by 
three main mouths. The Danube, and its three navigable 
tributaries, the Theiss, Drove, and Save, form important 
channels of internal communication for Eastern Europe, an 
importance which has been greatly enhanced by the adoption 
of steamers fitted to the peculiarities of their currents. 

The Volga, which rises in the Valdai Hills, at an elevation 
of 550 feet, and after a long but winding course of 2,400 miles, 
during which it receive^ many important tributaries, such as 
the Kama and Viatka, falls by two main mouths into the 
Caspian, which is eighty-five feet below the level of the Black 
Sea. The Volga, which is the largest river in Europe, has a 
fall of only 633 feet during a course of 2,400 miles. It is the 
great internal water-way of European Russia. ^ 

Lakes.—In Europe there are two main lake-regions, a 
highland and a lowland. ^ 

The highlaind lake region embraces the picturesque Alpine 
lakes of Switzerland and Italy. The larger of these are on the 
Swiss side of the Alps. The chief are set out in the table 
below;— 


LAKES. 

1 AREA, 
sg. M. 

IELEVATI9N, 

FEET.* 

. ^ 

Geneva, or Leman 

240 

1,230 , 

1 

Constance, ortheBodenSee 

228 

1,250 

1 Situated on the 

Neuch&tel 

1)4 

1,440 

hnorthem or Swiss 

Lucerne 

98 

1,430 

1 side of the 

Zurich 

74 

1,330 

j 

Garda 

182 

320 

1 Situated on the 

Maggiore 

150 

1 680 

southern or Italian 

Como 

1 66 

685 

) ade ol the Alps. ^ 


T 
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The lowland lake-region is spread over areas depressed 
but little below the surrounding country.' These lakes stud 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden. All 
are, for the most part, tame and unattractive. The lakes 
of Finland, situated on a low plateau, are drained by rivers 
broken by falls which are being utilised for power, llie most 
notable of these are set out in the following table :— ^ ' 


LAKES. 

I 

1 AREA, 

1 SQ. MILES- 

1 

DRAINAGE , 

RIVER. 

0 • 

Ladoga 

.. ‘ 6,330 

Neva .. j 

Kussia. 

Onega 

.. ; 3,280 

»► 


Saima 

. . 1 2,000 


Finland. 

Peipus 

1,2,50 

Narova . . ' 

Russia. ' 

Enara 

1,200 


Finland. 

Wener 

.. : 2,130 

Gotha .. ■ 

Sweden, 

Wetter 

840 



Malar.. 

760 

Malar .. i 



Climate.—^The climate of Europe ])artakes more of the 
oceanic than of itifi continental character, owing to the nearness 
of almost every part to the sea. The western side of the 
continent is in the track of the prevailing westerly winds, and 
has at once the greatest rainfall and the most equable climate. 
The southern peninsulas have very warm summers, so dry 
that irrigation is generally necessary for agriculture, most 
of the rain falling during the winter months. On the great 
Central Plain the climate gets drier and more extreme as we 
go eastward, until almost desert conditions are reached on 
the north of the Caspian, with hot summers and winters so 
cold that navigation on the Caspian is frequently irqpossible 
on account of the ice. 









CHAPTER II. 

THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 

Position.—France ranks high among the nations in the value 
"^Lher trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
homing the first place and Argentina the second. The position 
of France is especially favourable for commerce. Along its 
northern coast lies the English Channel; on the •w'est is the 
Atlantic Ocean, and more than half the southern boundary 
is on the Mediterranean Sea. 

Area and Population.—The area of France, 207,000 square 
miles, is about four times that of England exclusive of Wales, 
but its population is less than that of the United Kingdom, 
amounting to 39,602,258 in 1911, since when there has been 
practically no increase. 

Configuration.—The northern and western parts of France 
are portions of the great plain which extends quite across 
Europe. The southern and eastern parts of the country are 
mountainous. In thesS highlands rises the River Seine, which 
flows north-west into the English Channel. The Loire, which 
flows west into the Bay of Biscay, rises in the Cevennes. The 
Rhone, which flows southward into the Mediterranean Sea, 
rises in the Alps. The Garonne flows from the Pyrenees 
north-west into the Bay of Biscay. France has nearly one 
hundred rivers which are more or less navigable, and in 
connection with them is a^ery complete system of canals. 

Canals.—^The Rhone is connected by the Canal d’ Alsace 
with the Rhine, in Germany; by the Canal 4u Centre with 
the Loire; and by the Canal du Bourgogne with the,5eine. The 
Canal du Midi joins the river Garonne wi*h the Mediteffanean 
Sea, thus saving the voyage of two thousand miles«^und the 
Iberian Peninsula. In the northern part of the repubhc is a 
network of canals which connects the main industrial centres, 
and afiords direct communication with the canals and rivers of 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands. A very complete 
Railway system supplements these water-ways, and (X).Mafcts 
all parts of the Republic. * 

Railways.—There are upwards of 25,000 miles of railway 
in France. The main lines, most of which radiate from Paris, 
are shown in the table on the nextjpage. * 
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RAILWAY. 


1. Northern Railway 
{Chemin de Fer du Nord) 

2. Western Railway 

^ (Chemin de Fer de VOuest) 

3. Orleans Railway 

(Chemin de Fer Paris-OrUans) 

4. Southern Railway 
(Chemin de Fer du Midi) 

5. Eastern Railway 
(Chemin de Fer de VEsi) 

6. Pa^-Lyons-Mediterrancan 

Railway 

(Chemin de Fer de Paris-Lyon- 
M^diterranre) 


FROar PARIS TO* 


Calais, Lille, Ghent, Valen- 
_cienncs, Bru^ls. 

^rest, St, Malo, Cherbourg, 
Havre, Dieppe. 

Bordeaux, Orleans, Toulouse^ - 

This line connects Bordeaux with 
Cette. 

Strassburg, through Eperna^., 
Chalons, and Nancy. 

Dijon, Macon, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Toulon, Nice, Genoa, Cette, 
Boideaux. 


Climate and Soil.—The climate of France is generally 
equable. In the northern districts it is not unlike that of tlie 
United Kingdom. The extreme south has mild winters, 
and the warm dry summers characteristic of the Mediterranean 
countries. On t!jjs coast, however, mtic.h injury is sometimes 
done by the hot winds which blow from the deserts of Africa. 
The soil of France is very fertile, and three-fourths of the area 
is fit for cultivation. 

Productions.—^The principal crops in the northern part of 
France are wheat, oats, and barley, among cereals; potatoes 
and sugar beet. Grapes and flax are grown nearly all over the 
country ; but, in the south, olives ft tobacco, oranges, and mul¬ 
berry trees used for silk-worm culture, receive attention. In 
wine-making, France stands first among nations, and wine is 
(after silk) the most valuable export. Owing to diseases 
among^ the vines in the eighties the amount produced fell off 
greatly ^ numbef of years. Now, however, owing to the 
introduction of American vines, which are immune from’ 
disease^ the amount is as large as ever. At the same time, the 
amount imported fron Italy and Spain remains comparatively 
high. 

'Rte Donaestic A>iinials— horses, mules, cattle, swine, • and 
sheep—ict raised in large numbers; but the animals-, as a 
whole, are much inferior in quality to those of England. In 
the north, oxen are employed in field labour, while in the south 
dinkeys and mules are mqch used. The rearing of cattle, 
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sheep, goats receives considerabje attention ; and ami 
the lesser industiles are bee-culture and poultry-keeping. • 
The breeding of horses is not carried on so extensively as i 
some other European countries. The ■percheron of Normandy 
however, a famous breed, is a draught horse of great strength 
and endurance. • 

and forest trees cover about one-fifth of the area. 
Among the fruits grown are olives, apples, pears, citrons, figs, 
and plums. The principal nuts are almonds, chestnuts, and 
• walnuts. The forests consist chiefly of oak, birch, pine, beech, 
elm, and chestnut; the largest forest areas being in the north¬ 
east, south-west, and south-east. In the south, the cork-oak is 
carefully cultivated ; and it must not be forgotten that wood 
is the chief domestic fuel of France. 

Compared with other European countries, France is not 
rich in minerals. The products of the coal and iron mines on 
the southern slopes of the Ardennes, in the north-east of 
France, are not sufficient for the factory needs of the country, 
and large quantities are imported. The largest iron mines 
are around Nancy. l.ead, the only other metal mined to 
any extenttis found on the plateau in the centre of the country. 

Industries.—Although more than half of the people of 
France are dependent upon the soil for a living, the manu¬ 
factures of the Republic are of greater commercial value than 
all the other products. The most notable of the manufac¬ 
tures of France are silk and wine, of which the annual proddte 
and export are very greaC Lyons, on the Rhone, is the centre 
of the silk industry. Ine best known French wines and 
spirits arc set out in the table below'. 


WINES, ETC. 1 

LOCALITY. 

Claret ' 

! of Mcdoc and St. Estephe, from the of the 

I Gironde round Bordeaux^ 

,, 

' of St. Emilion, in the ravine of the River Dordogne. 

Burgundy 

1 both red and white are manufactured in the^^alley of 

1 the Saone, where Dijon, ^acon, and Beaune are 

well-known centres. 

Champagne 

is made on the banks of the Maine, a tributaTff of 
the Seine, where Epernay, ifeims, and £illery are 
the chief markets. 

Brandy 

i is largely distilled in the valley of the Charente to the north 

_ 

[ of Bordeaux. Cognac is the centre of the industry. 
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, France has also numerous and important, manufactures of 
linen, at Dunkirk, Cambrai, and other places; of woollen 
goods, at Lille, Roubaix, Rouen, Sedan and Rheims; of 
cotton fabrics, at Rouen, Lille, Roubaix, and, St. Quentin; 
o{ glass and porcelain, at Skres and Limoges; beet sugar, 
watches and clocks, and of many other kinds of goods. 

The fisheries are of great value, and give employmer-t 1;o 
150,000 men. The lakes and rivers generally are well stocked. 
On the coast, oyster culture has become an industry of much 
value, and sardines are taken in vast numbers on the coast cJf ‘ 
the Bay of Biscay. Deep water fishing is carried on to a 
greater extent than by any other continental nation, French 
fishing vessels being found on the Iceland, Newfoundland, and 
other banks. ' 

Commerce.—The foreign commerce of France is very great; 
the chief exports being wines, silks, and woollen and cotton 
goods of fine quality. The trade is mainly with the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Spain, the United States, 
and Switzerland. The imports of raw material are coal from 
the United Kingd^n, copper from Chila cotton from the United 
States, coffee from Brazil, silk from the Levant and the Far 
East. 

The value of French exports to the United Kingdom is about 
thirty-five millions ; the chief articles are :— 


^ Millions £ 

Textiles .. .. .. 

Carriages, Automobiles, 
etc. .. .. i 

Butter. \ 


Millions £ 

Wine .1 

Clothing .. .. .. 1 

SUk .li 

Leather .. .. i 


The inverts from the United Kingdom, valued at over 
one hmtdred and twenty millions, chiefly are:— 

Million's £ Millions £ 

Coal .2.5 Metals.22 

Textiles'.( Machinery .. .. 4 

Qities^d Towns.—Paris, the capital of France, is, next to 
London «nd New' York, the largest and richest city in the 
world, its population being about half that of London. 'It is 
situated on the River Seine, about one hundred miles from its 
mfluth, and, now that the river has been deepened, it can bfc 
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reached •by oceai^going steamers. W is the social and fash-, 
ionable centre of Europe, and is noted for the number and 
magnificence of its public buildings, and for the artistic beauty 
of its manufact.ures of gold, silver, porcelain, pottery, tapestry, 
and dress fabrics of every description. The canal and railw?%f 
.systems of France converge here, and nearly the whole country 
pays .^ibute to the city, as it is the commercial and political 
centre of the Republic. The Bourse, or stock-exchange, of 
Paris is excelled by those of London, New York, and Berlin 
oaly. On the south is the famous suburb of Versailles and 
on the west Sevres, noted for its porcelain. 

Marseilles is now the second city of France in population, 
and the first fort for foreign commerce. It is situated on the 
Mediterranean coast, and has an immense shipping trade, 
chiefly with ports on the Mediterranean sea-board, and by way 
of the Suez Canal with commercial centres in India, China, 
and Japan, the chief line of steamers being the Messageries 
Maritimes. Marseilles has great iron ship yards and smelting 
works for reducing ores from Algeria. Marine engines, soaf, 
sugar, and chemicals are manufactured here. 

Lyons, tnc third city of France in point of size, and the 
first in manufactures, situated at the confluence of the Saone 
with the Rhone, at a distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
from the Medilerranean, has a population somewhat higher 
than Sheffield. It is the centre of the greatest silk-produciag 
district in the world. In manufactures and trade in satins, 
velvets, and ribbons it stands without a rival, as the annual 
value of the trade is said to be sixteen millions sterling. 
Although great quantities of raw silk ar^xoduced in the 
Rhone valley, yet, as tlie supply is not equartb'the demand, 
Italy and China are depended upon to supply th^cfdicit. 

Bordeaux, the most important FrencB port shores 

of the Bay of Biscay, is sixty miles from the mouth of the 
River Garonne. The population of this port is rather smaller 
than that of Nottingham, and its export tjade is chiefly fii wines 
and brandy. The Gironde, as the district around Bordeaux 
is called, is famed for the production of rjd wines, «.nd this 
port is the greatest wine market of France. Its hSrbour is 
so shallow that ocean traffic is carried on mainly through 
PauiUac, which is nearer the sea and has a fine harbour. 
Bordeaux is connected with the Mediterranean by the Caml 
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(#« Midi, which joins the River Garonne to fhe port of Cette. 
Through this canal, it supplies the southern districts with 
imports derived from the United Kingdom, the United States 
and South America. Bordeaux does some, ship-building 
ard manufactures both woollen and cotton goods. 

Lille,1 or Lisle, near the Belgian frontier of France, a citj 
having a population less than that of Leicester, is one of- th( 
greatest linen manufacturing cities of Europe, and fine goods 
all known in commerce by the name of the place, lace, gloves 
and hosiery are important manufactures here. • 

Toulouse, an inland city in the south of France, with a 
population less than Sunderland, .situated on the Rivei 
Garonne, has manufactures of woollens, silks, leather, tobacco. 
and brandy. There arc also cannon factories here, and it is 
the western terminus of the Canal du Midi. 

St. Etienne, a town situated in the Rhone valley, is noted 
for manufactures of hardware, machtnery, weapons, and silk. 

Nantes, a seaport with about the sair.e population as 
Cardiff, stands at a distance of thirty miles from the mouth 
of the Loire. It h<f; a consideralfic exj ort and im|30rt trade ; 
it also manufactures cotton, woollen, and limn fabhes, as well 
as wares of copper, lead, and iron. 

Le Havre, on the English Channel, at the mouth of the Seine, 
is the port of Paris, and, next to Manseilles, is the greatest 
commercial seaport of France, containing about as many 
people as Plymouth. Most of the export and import trade 
between France and the United States passes through Havre. 
Having direct railway communication with Strassburg on the 
Rhine, Havre is also a transit port for a large portion of the 
American^rade with Germany. The chief line of steamers 
to America Is the Compagnie Generate Transatlantique. This 
city ii^s(t^raw materials and food for the population of the 
manufacturing districts in the north of France, and exports 
manufactured goods. Its numerous industries include sugar- 
refining, and also manufactures of cotton, tobacco, and iron, 
while wheat from the United States is gromid at the large flour 
mills. Lt is one oHhe greatest ship-building ports of the world 
outside df the United Kingdom. 

Roubaix,’- a place on the Belgian border, with a population 
equal to that of Southampton, manufactures woollen goods. 

Towns marked thus were p<articularly affected by the war of 1914-18. 
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Rouen, on the^River Seine, about seventy miles inland, onf 
of the chief manufacturing cities of France, has a population 
somewhat more than that of Preston in Lancashire. It is the 
centre of the, cotton industry of the north of France; but 
besides cotton goods in great variety, the manufactures pi 
Rouen include fabrics of silk, wool, and flax ; and it has 
factories where steel goods, machinery, and chemicals are 
tumeTl out. The Seine is navigable to Rouen, making the 
city an important ship-building centre. 

• Reims,^ one hundred miles to the north-cast of Paris, on 
the railway line from that city to Strassburg, is the chief 
depot and market for the famous champagne wines which are 
made in the districts around. It has also manufactures of silk 
and wool, and a population somewhat larger than that of 
Huddersfield. 

Brest,^ a port in the extreme north-west, is a strongly 
fortified city, and one of the principal naval stations of France.. 
Ship-building for the French navy is the chief industry. Brest 
is connected with America by a submarine cable. 

Toulon, on the Mediterranean sea-board, is the great naval 
arsenal of ^'roncc. 

Dunkirk' is the port for steamers coming to France from 
the north. 

Nancy, a town of a hundred and twenty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, is Hie centie of the chief iron-ore producing region/)! 
France, and is engaged in smelting. 

Dijon is an important»point on the route between Paris 
and the Rhone valley, the road, canal and railway connecting 
these all passing through it. 

St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loirel is rising at the 
expense of Nantes as a port for West Indian trauST* 

Calais' and Boulogne, about nineteen ftiiles from eri-cfi other, 
on the coast of the English Channel, Are noted ports for pas¬ 
sengers to and from the United Kingdom. Steamers ply 
several times daily between Dover anci Calais, and between 
Folkestone and Boulogne in connection with the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway of England^ The sea passage 
between Doverjand Calais, a distance of twenty-two miles, 
occupies eighty minutes or less ; that between Folkestone 
and Boulogne, twenty-nine miles, occupies ninety minutes. 

’ Towns marked thus were particularly affected by the war of 1914*^. 
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The other routes between England and France are those of 
thg London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway from New- 
haven to Dieppe ; and the London and South Western 
Railjvay from Southampton to Ha%re or St. Malo. 

The Foreign Dependencies of France contribute but 
little to the business life of the world. 

Algeria.—Algcua, in North Africa, on the Mediterranean 
coast, is ?tlgntly larger than the United Kingdom, and has 
a population of five and a quarter millions ; rather more than 
three-quarf&s of a million are Europeans, and the rest are 
of the native African races. The country is rich in mines 
of iron,'■copper, and l^ad, although these have not been very 
much worked; and petroleum has been found in Oran. Agri¬ 
culture gpd sheep-raising are the chief industries. The exports 
and imparts are mostly to and from France. There are. now 
2,793 miles of railway and 200 miles of tramway. ^ 

Tunis.—^Tunis has an area equal to about nine-tenths that 
oLEngland, excluding Wales, with a population of some twd 
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millions^ one hundred and thirteen thousand being Europeans. 
It is a proUciorai^oi France, though the local laws are adminis' 
tered by Turks. The exports are chiefly olives and cereals, 
which lare sent to Italy. The capital, Tunis, the largest city 
in the Barbary States, has a very mixed population of about 
277,000. This city has manufactures of silk and woollen gooik. 
' Other African Dependencies.—Besides Algeria and Tunis 
the hTench claim a large jjart of Africa from the Congo north¬ 
ward, and from Egypt westward to the Atlantic, the main 
divisions of which are now known as French West Africa, 
occupying one .and a half million square miles; Sahara, 
occupying another similar area, and French Equatorial Africa, 
formerly French Congo, a region of nearly three-quarters of 
a million square miles. 

French West Africa is now divided into five parts ; Senegal, 
Upper Senegal and Niger, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast 
and Dahomey. The chief exports are oil-seeds and rubber, 
and the chief imports,/oorf and textiles. 

French Equatorial Africa, between the Congo and the 
German Karacruns anjl stretching northwards to Lake Chad, 
is a vast •undeveloped region which exports rubber, ivory, 
cabinet woods, palm nil and other tropical produce. There are 
valuable deposits of gold, copper and iron which have not yet 
been worked. The cliief jiorts are Libreville and Loango. 

On the east is the French Somali Coast, the port of which 
is Jihutil. • 

Madagascar.—^Madagascar, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
to the south-east of Africa, has a population of more than 
three millions, spread over an area nearly double that of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It exports catth^l^s, and rubber. 
There are deposits of iron in the islands, but thf.y are poorly 
worked. Rice, cotton, spices, and suga.-^axc among the other 
products. The chief seaport is Tan^ptawe. Tir- 'capital is 
Antananarivo. With Madagascar are now included the 
Comoro Islands, which export timber specially suited for 
railway sleepers. * 

Reunion.—Reunion, a small island four hundred miles 
to the east of Madagascar, produces and esqrorts su^r, cocoa, 
coffee and spices. 

French Indo-China consists of the eastern third of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. It has an area of three hundred and 
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ten thousand square miles and" a population of seventeen 
fiiillions. The five districts into which it ri divided are:— 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, Tonking and Laos. 

The leading product of these states is rice, and the trade is 
chiefly with China; cotton and pepper are also exported. 
Siigon, the colonial capital, is a place of much commercial 
importance. 

French India.—France still holds five dependencies in Tndia, 
the best known of which are Chandanagore, near Calcutta, 
and Pondichery. ^ 

New Caledonia.—New Caledonia, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, is a French penal colony, exporting silver, lead, nickel, 
and preserved meats to France. The neighbouring Loyalty 
and Marquesas Islands are of no importance commercially, 

Tahiti is the most important of the French possessions in 
Oceania. The chief town is Papeete and more than half its 
population is French. On the fertile coast plain tropical 
fruits are grown? and the chief industries are the preparation 
of copra and sugar, which arc exported. The chief imports 
are textiles, wheat-fl^r and metal goods^ It is a calling place 
for steamers between San Francisco and New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Martinique and Guadaloupe.—Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
two islands in the Lesser Antilles, have a considerable export 
and import trade with France. Their products are sugar, 
cocoa, co'ffee, spices, tobacco, cotton and rice, 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, two rocky islands south of New¬ 
foundland, are unsuited for agricuiture, and fishing is the 
chief industry. St. Pierre is the western terminus of a cable 
from Europe.* w-t 

French •SMiana.—French Guiana, on the north coast of 
South Atqerica, produfes sugar, co^ee, cocoa, and spices, which 
are export5t^io France,, The town of Cayenne is the capital 
of the Colony. The most important industry is gold-mining. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 

•Position.- Tlie Geriiiaii Republic, a couiitiy of Western 
EurojX.', lies between the Alps on the south, and the Baltic Sea 
and the German Ocean in the north. Poland lies to the cast of 
it, while Eranre and the Netherlands are to the west. The 
republic extcndij for five hundred miles alonp the Baltic Sea, 
and for two hundred miles along the North Sea. It occupies 
a central position in Europe, seven nations, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Czeeho-Slovakia, and Poland 
adjoining its borders. 

Area and Population.—The area of Germany, about 211,000 
square miles, is more than four times that of England, exclu¬ 
sive of Wales, while the population amounted in 1910 to 
64,925,000.1 

Configuration.—Along the coast the country is generally 
low and flat, and, in some parts, marshy. Further inland, 
the land rises, ending towards the south in a mountainous 
region. The southern part of Germany has mountains 
covered with dark forests and green pastures, jreopled by 
wood-cutters, chamois-hunters, and herdsmen, while, in its 
lofty villages, are wood-carvers and toy-makers. This lartd 
is full of deep gorges, and bordered by lofty, steep walls of 
rocks. Through this rug^d country the River Rhine flows in 
a broad, beautiful valley, covered with fruitful fields, orchards, 
and vineyards. The part of Germany t«k^'£rfiorth of the 
mountains is very level, and is covered with cacp-Selds and 
pastures ; there are also fine fields of §ax; and this plain 
extends in a north-easterly direction^ to the shcres of the 
Baltic Sea. 

Four large rivers traverse Germany in a generally northerly 
direction from the Alps to the seaboift-d. The great river < 
Oder pours its waters into the Baltic Sea; the Elbe, Weser, 
and Rhine flow into the North Sea. All these four rivers ^ro 
navigable, the Rhine and Oder for long distances. The 
Danube has its head-waters in the Black Forest; it is too 

* Includes Alsace-Lorraine and German Poland. 
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shallow to be navigable by any except flat-bottomed boats in 
its course across South Germany. Altogether there 'are five 
thousand miles of navigable rivers, to which must be added 
another nine hundred miles which have been artificially 
deepened. ■ 

■"Canals.—Compared with the canal system of France or 
Holland, that of Germany is not very extensive. The Rliin^ 
and Danube are connected by Ludwig’s Canal, llOrtniles 
long, which joins the Regnitz, a tributary of the Main, with 
the Atmiihl, a tributary of tire Danube, thus forming a con¬ 
tinuous waterway from the German Ocean to the Black Sea. 
Connections are also made with the Seine by the Rhine and 
Marne Canal, and with the Rhone by the Rhine and Rhone 
Canal, which has Mulhausen and other important manu¬ 
facturing towns in its course. The Oder and Elte are connected 
by the Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Canal, and the Oder is united to 
the Vistula by the Bromberger Canal. 

The great Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, across the south of the 
Jutland peninsula, was opened in the year 1895 to save the 
voyage round the^iorth of Denmark. It is sixty-one miles 
in length, stretching from the Bay of Kiel to a poisit near the 
mouth of the Elbe. There are huge locks at both ends of 
the canal, as the mean water-level of the North Sea is some¬ 
what higher than that of the Baltic. The width has now 
been increased to 213 feet at the surface and seventy-two feet 
ati the bottom ; and the depth to twenty-nine and a half feet, 
to allow for the passage of the laigest vessels. The time oi 
passage through the canal is about thirteen hours, and the 
time saved to steam-ships running between Kiel and Hamburg 
is twenty-four .ho’—s. Russia paid one-third and Germany 
two-thirdsx>tthe cost of this great work. 

Railways.—Of the thirty-seven thousand miles of railway ir 
Germany!,'fVhbut a mere fraction are owned by the states or the 
empire, and no other country of continental Europe has sc 
extensive a system of railways, the lines running in all direc¬ 
tions from Frankfort and Berlin. Trains from Paris tc 
Constantinople pass through Strassburg and Munich. 

Climate and Soi'.—^The west of Germany, on accoimt oi 
its proximity to the Atlantic Ocean, has an equable climate 
and a mean annual temperature about that of Britain in the 
same latitude, while the east is cooler and more extreme. 
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The ports of the Atlantic ire ice-free, while those of the 
Baltic are frozcr# for a longer and ‘longer period as we gd 
eastward, the ice not disappearing in the extreme east until 
the middle of March. The warmest parts of Germany are 
in the low valleys of the Rhine, Mosel, Neckar and Main, 
where the full effect of the southern latitude is felt, ariB 
it is here that the vine is grown. The higher lands of the 
south,'*e.g'., in Bavaria, arc, on account of their altitude, 
as cool as the northern lowlands. Half the surface is culti- 
v;jted, and although the soil of the country is nowhere very 
fertile, except iu the valley of the Rhine, the agricultural 
areas are cultivated with great skill and large crops are grown. 

Productions.—The cereals of northern latitudes, rye, oats, 
wheat and barley arc raised in all parts of Germany, the 
first two most extensively; and rye is the bread grain of the 
poor, as, on account of the sandy soil and cool climate, particu¬ 
larly in the agricultural north-east, wheat cannot be easily 
grown. Potatoes are extensively grown in the eastern part 
of the empire, where they are used, not only for food, but in 
the distillation of spirits. Under the stimulating influence 
of the G(>\«rnment, tfie sugar-beet industry has grown up, 
chiefly m the north-east; and there are more than three 
hundred and fifty factories engaged in the manufacture of 
beet-sugar. More hops are grown in Germany than in any 
other country in the world ; while flax and tobacco are of great 
value. The culture of the vine and the manufacture of wifte 
is almost w'holly confined to southern and western Germany, 
where it is especially prosperous in the Rhine valley, ffom 
Mannheim to Coblcntz, and in the basin of the Mosel, 
Riidesheim, Johannisburg, Hochheim, and*ii'-is*ein are very 
important wine-making centres in the Rhine valley. As is 
the case with the other densely populated.countries of Europe, 
most of the agricultural products of Qermany aie consumed 
at home and not exported. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine are raised in vast iiRmbers. 
Some sheep are sold abroad, although tlfe demand for wool is 
not covered by home production. So, also, some sausages 
and hams are exported ; but the imports of pork from^menca 
are of much greater value than the export of similar articles. 

There are few minerals that are not found in Germany, 
the staple products of the mines being coal, lignite, copper, ziru, 

14- 11483) 
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lead, silver, and salt. 0£ silver, zinc, and copper, Germany 
yields more than any olher European coulltry. 

Forests cover about a quarter of the whole empire, and 
the most careful attention is paid to forestry, more especially 
tp the growth of pines and firs. The north-western portion 
is almost destitute of woods, on account of the sea winds, but 
the mountainous regions of the south are, in the main, covered 
with timber. In the south-west is the famous Black'*Porest, 
from which small rafts of timber are floated down the mountain 
streams of the Black Forest to the Rhine every year. They 
are then made up into larger ones. Layers of pine logs are 
placed one upon another, and over all is laid a rough deck. 
Upon this are erected cabins enough to accommodate, in some 
cases, as many as four hundred persons, for the raftsmen 
usually take their famihes with them. Live stock is also put 
on board, and the whole constitute a floating village destined 
for the Netherlands. 

Manufactures.—The principal manufactures of the German 
Empire are textile fabrics, iron and steel goods, sugar, beer, 
wares of wood^glass, and porcelain. The iexlUe fabrics 
include cottons, woollens, silks, and linens. Of late years 
manufactures have increased with great rapidity, until 
Germany now ranks second as an iron and steel producing 
country, coming after the United Stages, and being consider¬ 
ably ahead of the United Kingdom. The chief seats of the 
iron manufacture are in West Prussia, where the population 
is densest, and where ccal is largely mined. In particular, 
the town of Essen, in Rhenish Prussia, is famous for the 
great steel works of Krupp and Co. Here much of the 
artillery of liuTOpe was made, besides steel rails, and hardware 
of ev'erf description. The other iron and steel-making states 
are Bavaria and £axony. Prussia used to produce about 
half the World's supply of zinc, besides copper and lead. 
Alsace-Lorraine ^ is the most important cotton manufacturing 
district, while all textiles are produced in Saxony. Although 
much of the manufacturing is carried on in the smaller towns, 
lafge cifies are numerous. 

Cominerce.— The greater part of the foreign commerce of 
Germany is with the adjoining continental countiles, the 
United States, and South America. 

In 1919 this again became French territory. 
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A large share of the ocean commerce of the German Empire^ 
is carried on through the ports of the adjacent countries. 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, in particular, participate extensively 
in it. The chi,ef ports of Germany itself are Hamburg and 
Bremen. One-third of the commerce of Germany is carried 
on with the adjoining nations. The merchant-marine has been 
encouraged by the government, with the results that German 
ships sail every sea, and vessels formerly purchased in foreign 
countries are now built in domestic ports, especially in Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen and Stettin. By reason of the thorough 
technical and commercial education of their traders and 
agents, the Germans were becoming formidable competitors 
with the British for tlie carrying trade of the world. By 1915 
they had command of an immense trade in South America, 
Africa, Eastern Asia, and the Pacific Islands. In addition 
to this, they had absorbed much of the c.arryiiig trade of the 
Mediterranean ports. 

The exports to the United Kingdom reached the value of 
eighty millions in the year before the War.* 

• Millions £ Millions £ 

Textiles .. ., .. 13 Chemicals .. .. 3t 

Macaiuery, Iron and Steel 111 Leatlier .. .. .. 3 

Sugar .. .. .. 11 Com and Grain.. .. 2 

The imports from the United Kingdom n ached the value 
of about forty millions, chiefly consisting of— * 

Millions £ • I Million^ £ 

Textiles .. .. .. SJ Fish .. .. 2 

Coal, Coke, etc. .. 51 ! Machinery .. .. IJ 

Yarn, etc. ..13 Metals, 

Cities and Towns.—^There are in Germany twenty-six cities 
and towns of the first importance. • ^ 

Berlin, the capital of the Republic, is^nearly three times as 
large as Liverpool. It is situated upon the River Spree, a 
tributary of the Elbe, a broad, sluggish stream, which*is here 
crossed by fifty bridges. Though but a small town two cen¬ 
turies ago, it now ranks third among European oities «n 
population, being exceeded by London and Paris onl}« With 
the exception of Petrograd, Berlin is the only great capital 
in Europe that is of modem growth. The development of the 

' The figures reier to a period before 1914. 
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,city is due partly to i{s central position ^pon the plain of 
Northern Germany, but largely to the fact that it was the seat 
of the Prussian and Imperil Governments. There is excellent 
railway communication with all parts of Germany and the 
jieighbouring countries, and there is important canal com¬ 
munication with the Oder and the other parts of the Elbe 
system. The local industries are of great variety, tliQ mope 
important being printing and publishing, and the manufacture 
of steam-engines, locomotives, railway carriages, sewing 
machines, brass-ware, and chemicals. The stock exchange of 
Berlin is the most important on the continent of Europe. 

Hamburg, the most important commercial city of continental 
Europe, is situated on the River Elbe, sixty miles from the 
sea. Its population is about that of Birmingham. Aliona, 'a 
town of one hundred and seventy-two thousand people, joins 
it on the west, and the two have a liver wharf frontage of 
three miles, besides numerous street canals. From Hamburg 
a great emigration of Germans, and other Europeans, chiefly 
to the United States and other parts of America, has been going 
on for the lasrfifty years. There is a regular steam-ship 
communication with the United States, the West Indies, and 
with both coasts of South America. The principal imports 
are coal and iron, from the United Kingdom; coffee, from 
Brazil; crude chemicals, from Chile and Peru; grain and 
petroleum, from the United States. The exports include all 
those of the German empire. The manufactures of Hamburg, 
although of much less coiisequenve than the commerce, are 
yet very important. The great items are metal wares of every 
description, spirits, malt liquors, chemicals, paper, and leather 
goods. 

Leipzig', a town of five hundred and ninety thousand 
people, is, jiext to Hamburg, the most important commercial 
city of Germany. Three great fairs are held here every year, 
attracting merchants not only from all parts of Europe, but 
even flom Asia and, Northern Africa. The great staples thus 
sold are furs, leather, wool, woollen cloth, linen, and glass. Leip¬ 
zig has a greater trade in books than any other city on the con¬ 
tinent «f Europe ; and, accordingly, type-founding, jirinting, 
book-binding, and kindred businesses, are the chief loci 
industries. Musical and scientific instruments, and chemicals, 
. are other important products. 



Breslau, on the Oder, twe hundred miles south-east of 
Berlin, htis a popujation of five hundred and twelve thousand • 
The manufactures include iron and steel products in great 
variety, zinc wares, woollen goods, and paper. The industrial 
fairs held here attract visitors from all parts of the empire. 

Munich, German Miinchen, with a population of five hun* 
dred and ninety-six thousand, occupies a lofty site just 
to thc^orth of the Bavarian Alps, and upon the banks of 
the “ rapid rolling ” Isar. It is one of the most famous art 
centres in the world, possessing in its museums • splendid 
scfhntific and antiquarian collections, as well as several 
libraries. Comm'ercially, the city is celebrated for its artistic 
handicrafts, especially glass-staining, bronze-founding, wood- 
carving, and for brewing Bavarian beer. There is a great 
trade in grain, beer, and art goods. 

Dresden, a city of 548,000 inhabitants is situated on the 
Elbe, a few miles from the Austrian frontier. This city 
contains mmiy objects of interest; and the chief industries 
are brewing, straw-plaiting, and manufacturing of scientific 
and musical instruments. The “ Dresden ” china and 
porcelain afe made dt the town of Meissen, nine miles 
distant. 

Cologne, German Koln, a city with a population of 
about 517,000, is the most important city on the German 
Rhine. A considerable share of the exports of the empire, 
wines and timber in particular, are sent from Cologne dowti 
the river to Rotterdam to be carried to their destination by 
ocean-going steamers. It*is also a very important railway 
centre. Among the many local products are cotton and 
woollen goods, sugar, soap, and eau-de«i^!'i°;j^ (French: 
“Water of Cologne”). • • 

Magdeburg, on the River Elbe, one hundred miles below 
Dresden, has a population slightly less than that of Hull. 
Owing to its central situation and its excellent communications 
by river and rail, Magdeburg is a very important conynercial 
city, and the chief centre of the beet-sugar trade. The chief 
local productions are refined sugar, textile fabrics, and musical 
instruments. • * * 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, German Frankfurt, a city having 
a population of about four hundred and fifteen thousand, 

is situated on the Main, which has been canalized from the 

• 
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city to the Rhine, thus making Frankfort a Rhine port. It is 
'a literary, artistic, scientific, and commercial centre. Ever 
since the Rothschild family came into prominence here, 
Frankfort has been one of the chief banking cities of Europe. 
At the fairs, held every spring and autumn, there is a great 
■Trade in leather, books, je'wellery, and tapestry. 

Hanover, on a tributary of the River Weser, eighty miles 
south-east of Bremen, is about as large as Bradford ^orks). 
Cottons, liquors, and machinery are the principal local pro¬ 
ductions; and there is a busy trade in leather and wool. 

Konigsberg, in the extreme north-east of , Prussia, is larger 
than Portsmouth. It controls most of the Baltic trade of 
Germany, as its harbour is sheltered ; in the winter, however, 
it is closed by ice, and on account of the shallowness of the sea 
close to the town much of its trade is now done through the 
out-port of Pillau. The principal items in the trade of this port 
are grain, -petroleum, tea, ftax, and fish. 

Dusseldorf,'a town of 359,000 people, is twenty-five miles 
from Cologne, down the Rhine. Coal and iron are mined 
in the neighbou|Jiood, and the iron manufacturing town of 
Essen is close by. Diisseldorf, however, is widely known for 
its manufactures of cotton goods. 

Altona, see Hamburg. 

Nuremberg, German Niirnberg, ■with a population of 
333,000, is known the world over for its toys and fancy articles 
of metal, ivory, and carved wood, called “ Nuremberg wares.” 
Blacklead pencils, gold and silver wire and foil, and powdered 
bronze are made here. '' 

Stuttgart, a city of much the same size as Hull, is famous for 
its museumii_Jii"-,:.ies, and art galleries. It is an important 
book-puUisheng centre, and manufactures hosiery, musical 
instruments, pigmenfs, and chemicals, and has rapidly rising 
cotton and. engine-bujlding industries. 

Chemnitz, fifty miles south-west of Dresden, has a popula-. 
tion equal to that of Hull. In the manufacture of cotton 
goods, especially hosiery and calico, Chemnitz ranks first 
among German towns. Woollen cloth, steam-engines, and 
spinning machine) y are other valuable products of this place. 

Elberield, a place about the size of Croydon, is Tamous 
for its textile manufactures, especially of wool and silk, and for 
ite extensive chemical and dye-works. 
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Bremen, on the River Weaer, fifty miles from the sea, is a 
city containing 247,000 people. In the days of sailing-ships* 
a numerous merchant fleet hailed from this port, but until 
recently, when the river was deepened artificially, it was too 
shallow to admit large modern steam-ships. Bremerhaven, 
thirty miles nearer the sea, has been established as its out-port» 
The ocean trade of Bremen is principally with the United 
Kingdwn, the East Indies, and the United States. The chief 
industries of the city are tobacco manufacturing, rice shelling, 
and sugar refining. It is connected, by railway, with the 
wTiarves of Bremerhaven. The harbour of this lower port is 
seldom obstructed by ice, and has an excellent system of docks. 

Strassburg, near the Rhino in the Reichsland, a city of 
179,000 inhabitants, does a considerable trade in leather and 
hops, and has also great brewing and chemical works. 

Dantzig,* a town having about the same population as 
Elberfeld, is an important military station, is strongly fortified, 
and was once a noted port; but the railway has diverted 
much of its commerce. It exports much of the wheat and 
wood of Poland, which comes down the Vistula. 

Stettin, ca the Odcr,*the Baltic port of Berlin, with a popu¬ 
lation nearly that of Leicester, has ship-yards, breweries, 
distilleries, and potteries. It is connected with Berlin by 
canal. 

Barmen, adjoining Elberfeld, has a population of 169,000; 
its special manufactures are ribbons and braids. • 

Crefeld, near Diisseldorf, is a little smaller than Birkenhead. 
It is the chief seat of tfie silk and velvet manufactures of 
Germany. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, German A acAen, a tow^a. littlf- larger than 
Sunderland, stands on a coal and iron-field neai; thci meeting 
place of the Dutch, Belgian, and German boundaries. It is 
the chief woollen manufacturing town of Ae German Republic. 

Foreign Dependencies.—Germany h*as no colonies. Some 
islands in the Western Pacific, and vast undeveloped areas in 
Africa, together with Kiau Chau in China, acquired m 1897,, 
constitute the foreign possessions of the empire. The Lad- 
rone and Caroline Islands were purchased from Spairtin 1899. 
The Samoan Islands were acquired in 1899 also. By treaty 
with the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 

’ Is in League of Nations territory. 
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From the Marshall, Solomon,'sxA Bismarck Islands, and 
from New Guinea, part of which ( Kaiser Wilhelm’s ‘Land) is 
a dependency of the empire, Germany obtains cabinet woods, 
sandal wood, cocoa-nut fibre, copra, and tortoise-shell. The 
trade has, as yet, no very great value. < 

•‘'■The African possessions of Germany consist of that part 
of the Guinea coast which is called Togoland; the country 
north and west of the Congo Free State, known as the Kaiporuns; 
the region to the north of the Orange River, called German 
SoulhAVest Africa, except Walfisch Bay, which is British ; 
and the vast area to the east of the Congo Free State, known 
as German East Africa. Along the coasts of these four areas 
the Germans have trading stations, or “ factories,” at which 
they collect dye-woods, palm-oil, rubber, ivory, cacao, copper, 
ore and sisal hemp. For these they barter cottons, spirits, 
fire-arms, salt, hardware and spirits. 

By the Treaty of Peace following upon the European War 
of 1914-1918, Germany renounced in favour of the Allied and 
Associated Powers her overseas possession with all rights 
and titles therein^' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOLLAND, OR THE NETHERLANDS. 

Position.—Holituid is situated to the north of Belgium, having 
Germany on the east and the North Sea on the west. It is 
more than one and a half times as large as Wales, and has a 
population of about six and a quarter millions. 

Configuration.—Most of the country is low-lying and flat; 
in,the coast districts much of it is below the level of the sea. 
Here the land is protected from inundation by sandbanks, 
or dimes, formed by the action of the water at the mouths of 
the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt, which flow into the sea through 
Holland. Wlicre there are no sand-banks, immense dykes 
have been constructed, and these are kept in repair at the 
public expense. 

Rivers.—^The large rivers which flow tlirough the Nether¬ 
lands are the Rhine, the Meuse (Dutch Maas), and the Scheldt. 
In their course to the sea these rivers intersect the provinces 
through which they flow by numerous distributaries and 
channels, foTming considerable portions of these districts into 
groups of islands. 

The Rhine, after entering the Netherlands from Germany, 
divides into two great branches, one of which, flowing south, 
unites with the Meuse ; the other, flowing west, forms junctions 
with several small streams, and pours its waters into the Nortli 
Sea. The Yssel, another jrm of the Rliine, flows northward 
into the Zuyder Zee, a large shallow gulf of the North Sea 
which penetrates sixty miles into the country. 

Canals.—The system of internal com'RlltiiR.jfion in the 
Netherlands is complete and excellent. It is a lalid of canals, 
a network of them covering the whole couatry. Two thousand 
miles of these water-ways are navigable for large vessels. 
Small canals for local communication, as well as for drainage, 
intersect the country in every direction. One of the most 
important canals is the North Sea Canal, which brings Amster¬ 
dam within fifteen miles of the North Sea at Ymuidezt; it,is 
twenty-three feet deep. * . 

Railiva 3 rs.—The railway system forms connections, on the 
south, with Belgium; and, on the east, with Germany. 
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There are over two thousand miles of railways, more than 
half of which are ownedi by the state. 

Climate and Soil.—^The climate is remarkable for frequent 
and sudden cHanges from severe cold to extreme heat. In 
summer the thermometer often rises to ninety degrees, and 
TBe winters are sometimes so severe that the rivers are frozen 
over to such a depth that loaded wagons can cross them on 
the ice. The soil is generally very fertile. In the Polders, 
as the low-lying lands are called, there is excellent and 
abundant pasture for cattle. The lighter soils are well suited 
for the growth of cereals and fruit. 

Productions.—Heavy crops of oats, rye, and ■potatoes are 
raised. Among the other agricultural produce are wheat, 
pulse, flax, and sugar-beet. Seeds, bulbous plants and flowers, 
are largely grown for exportation. In the district round 
Haarlem, on the north-west coast, tulip and hyacinth growing 
is a distinct industry. 

The raising'of dairy cattle is a great business, particularly 
in North Holland ; cheese, butter and margarine are important 
articles of expor^' Large numbers of cattle are also reared 
for foreign markets. The value of Dutch oxen, and sheep 
sold in England amounts to a large sum annually. Bee- 
culture, poultry-raising, and horse-breeding are also profitable 
occupations. 

With the exception of coal, which is found in the south-east 
district of Limburg, there are no minerals. The coal-mines 
are worked by the government. Excellent clays for making 
tilei, bricks, and pottery abound iti many parts. 

Manufactures.—Although all the raw material of the metals 
and most q4iterf«hl has to be imported, Dutch manufactures 
are varied a<.id of great value. Cotton and linen goods are 
the chief products /or export. There are also considerable 
manufactures of iron, steel, copper, lead, glass, and Delft 
ware. Gin is a well-known product, taking its name of 
" Hollands ” from that of the country. There are many 
beetroot-sugar factories, soap factories, and breweries. Wooden 
ships are built in the coast towns, the timber coming’ from 
Norway^ or in rafts down the Rhine from Germany. 

Blankets, friezes, and other woollen fabrics are made at 
Leyden and Tilburg; calicoes and rich damasks in the northern 
district of Overyssel; carpels, silk stuffs, and yarns in the 
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neighbourhood of Utrecht; 'fire-arms and glass-ware in South 
Hollana. • • ' 

Wind is the motive power for driving maghinery, as weU 
as for pumping the water off the polders. Windmills are 
everywhere tc> be seen ; but steam machinery is coming into 
more general use. 

The fishing industry is very extensive and profitable, 
employing more than four thousand vessels and fifteen 
thousand men. The value of the annual product of the 
herring fisheries, chiefly in the North Sea, exceeds sixteen 
thousand pounds. There are also prolific oyster and mussel 
beds, the produce of which is largely exported to,England. 

Conunerce.—On account of tlieir command of the Rhine 
trade of Germany, and of their great colonial possessions, the 
Dutch are a nation of merchants ; and the value of their foreign 
commerce is greater, in proportion to the population, than 
that of any other nation of Europe. Most of the exports go 
to Great Britain and Germany; and much of the imports 
come from these countries. The export trade includes not 
only the produce of the Netherlands, but also the sugar, coffee, 
tea and riceeoi her colonies. 


Holland figures very largely in the trade returns of the 
United Kingdom, one-fourth of the value of her exports being 
represented by agricultural produce; but much of the mer¬ 
chandise exported from Great Britain to Holland is for 
distribution in Germany and other parts of the continent ‘of 
Europe. 

The imports from the United Kingdom reach the annual 
value of about twenty millions sterling ; the items of greatest 
value being :— •'f ‘ ** 


Millions I 
Cotton Goods and Yam .1 


Machi«ery 


Millions £ 

i 


Iron .. ,. .. I Cotjon^ ?cd Oil .. .. 1 

Coal . I 


The exports to the United Kingdom, also abouf twenty, 
millions sterhng, consist chiefly of:— 


Millions £ 
Margarine .. .. 7J 

Sugar. i 

Butter and Cheese, .. 2} 

Bacon. 1 


• iJillions* £ 

Paper .. } 

Condensed Milk.. .. 2 

Eggs . i 
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Cities and Towns.—Being a densely populated country, 
and having e.xtensive nlanufactures, the Netherlands have 
many cities and towns of importance. 

Amsterdam, situated near the Zuyder Zee. at the con- 
^ence of the small river Amstel with an arn'l of that gulf, 
is the largest city of Holland, and is connected with the North 
Sea by the Noith Sea Canal. The greater part of this city is 
built on piles, and, like most otiicr Dutch cities, it ie'inter- 
sected by canals, which are crossed by numerous bridges. 
The characteristic industry, which employs ten thousand 
people, is the cutting and polishing of diamonds, for Amster¬ 
dam is one of the principal diamond markets of the world. 
The other great industries are sugar refining, manufactures of 
gold, silver, cotton, silk, pigments, and chemicals. There are> 
also numerous dockyards, breweries, and distilleries. Amster¬ 
dam is as large as Birmingham, and has a population of 
640,993. 

Rotterdam, the second city in size, and chief port of Holland, 
is situated about twenty miles up the Rotterdam or New 
Waterway, mada^y deepening the River Meuse, and owes 
much of its importance to the transit trade. It hit, numerous 
canals, and is protected from the sea by enormous dykes. 
The industries include ship-building, gin-distilling, sugar- 
refining, brewing, and manufactures of soap, oil, gold, and 
silver. Great quantities of butter and cheese, and large 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and swine are exported to England. 
Rotterdam has a population of 46^,481. Its out-port is the 
Hook of Holland. 

The Hague (Dutch den Haag), thirteen miles north-west of 
Rotterdam,»ted 5lfuated a few miles from the coast, is the 
political\apiM. The place possesses little commercial conse¬ 
quence, although it has a few foundries, breweries, and gin- 
distilleries. Fishing is the occupation of a large part of the 
inhabitants, who number 344,000. 

Utreckt, the most important cityin the middle of the country, 
is a railway and trade centre. Population, 122,853. 

poreign Possessions.—^The Dutch foreign possessions are 
in the East and West Indies, the former being the more 
important. They cover an area of over three-q'uarters 
of a million square miles and have a population cf forty-seven 
^iillioRs. 
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The post valuable of the Dutch East Indies are the islands 
of Java and Madura. These islands, taken together, have ^ 
population of nearly thirty-four millions, all btut a small frac¬ 
tion of whom are of native races. There are dense forests 
'of leak, but the principal field-productions are cofiee, sug^ 
rice, cotton, tobacco, tea, indigo and cinchona. Rice is the 
largest crop, being the principal food of the dense population ; 
sugar and co^ee, however, are the most valuable exports. 
The island of Java has long been famous for its coffee, and 
njost of the plantations are owned by agents of the home 
government; the natives being obliged to work on the coffee 
plantations for about a month in each year. ^ The export of 
coffee and other produce is chiefly to the Netherlands. 

Batavia, a seaport of Java, is the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Borneo, which has valuable coal mines, exports sugar, 
spices, gutta-percha, and camphor. The greater part of this 
vast island is claimed by the Dutch. 

Sumatra has mines of coal, iron, lead, silver, copper, gold, 
and jewels. In the neighbouring islands of Banca and 
Billiton ar? mines of excellent tin. Spices, particularly nut¬ 
megs and cloves, are the chief productions of the Moluccas, 
or Spice Islands. Celebes, the Riau-Lingga Archipelago, the 
Timor Archipelago, and the western half of New Guinea are 
also claimed by the Dutch. 

The Dutch West Indies consist of Surinam, or Dufth 
Guiana, and Curafao. , 

Surinam, a district on the north coast of South America, 
is half as large again as Scotland, and has about as many 
inhabitants as Westmorland, mainly ne^iWjs. ‘its principal 
productions are sugar, cocoa, coffee, and rum.* Paramaribo 
is the capital. • 

Curasao is an island off the coast of Vinezuela, which pro¬ 
duces cotton, sugar, and a cordial flavoured by a peculiar 
species of orange. 

* This system is now practically abolished. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE RUSSIAN FEDERATIVE REPUBLIC. 

Position.^—The Russian Republics comprise the wholiT of the 
eastern part of Europe, from the Arctic Ocean in the north, 
to the Black Sea in the south, and all the northern aud 
central regions of Asia. This vast territory covers about 
one-seventh of the land surface of the earth. 

Area and Population.—^The area of R.ussia is nearly seventy 
times that of the United Kingdom, and the population in: 
1915 was estimated at 182,000,000. 

Configuration.—The central region of the country is an exten¬ 
sive plateau six hundred feet above sea level; and from this 
the land slope's gradually towards the Arctic Ocean, on the 
north, and towards the Black Sea and the Caspian in the 
south. The Vol^i, the largest river of Europe, flows into the 
Caspian Sea; the Dnieper into the Black Sea. In the north, 
the great river Dwina pours its waters into the White Sea. 

Russia in Asia is partly separated from Russia in Europe 
by the Ural Mountains. The Siberian plain, which lies to 
the east of these, is partly covered with a thick, black soil, on 
which grass and trees grow luxuriantly. Other, and larger 
portions, are altogether barren, and whole tracts are rarely 
visited. It includes plains, varying from a few feet to a 
thousand feet above the sea. Almost the whole of northern 
Asia fre^ CR slo^les of the Thian Shan, Altai, Sayansk, and 
Yablonol MSunlains belong to this vast system of plains, 
across which many mighty rivers, such as the Ohi, Yenisei, 
and Lena run. 

Rivers and Canals.—The numerous large rivers are generally 
navigable for part o,f the year at least. With the canals, 
’which are also numerous, they furnish so extended a system 
of .communication between the chief cities and industrial 
districts of Europe'an Russia that the building of railways has 
not pressed itself as a necessity upon the government.'' 

The Bersina Canal joins the Dnieper and Dwina, and so 
ijn-ites the Black and Baltic Seas. The Volga and Neva, fhi} 
■ 226 . ■' 
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Dnieper, and Niemen, and ftie Dnieper and Bug, are als(j 
united by canals * 

Some of the Finnish lakes are connected with the Gulf of 
Finland by canal. 

■ Railways.—Russia has more than forty-six thousand mil<j^ 
of railways, most of which are owned by the states, thirty-four 
thousand being in Europe and seven thousand in Asia. The 
chief liftes radiate from Moscow, as a centre, to Petrograd, 
Vologda, Nijni Novgorod, Tiumen, Saratov, Tsaritsin, 
Vladikavkas, Odessa, and Warsaw. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway connects Petrograd, on the 
Baltic, with Vladivostok, on the Pacific, and is the longest 
line of railway in the world. 

The Central Asia, or Trans-Caspian Railway, runs from 
Usan-Ada, on the Caspian, to Samarkand, on the high road 
to India. 

Climate and Soil.—Owing to the vast extent of the Russian 
Republics, it has many varieties of soil and climate. In the 
northern section, part of which lies within the Arctic Circle, 
the seas and harbours are blocked with ice through a great 
part of the year. In the regions bordering on Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey, and lying between the Black and Baltic 
Seas, the soil is fertile, producing most of the cereals and 
vegetables common to other countries of Europe. The south¬ 
eastern portion of European Russia is occupied by the arid 
Steppes, or treeless plains. 

Siberia was declared an^ndependent republic in Decen^Jser, 
1917. Recent explorations have proved that the southern part 
of this territory, especially along the valley of the River 
Amoor, contains extensive areas suitable ToT grai'i!^grgjying. 

On the whole the Russian Republics have* an extreme 
climate, with cold winters and hot summers. The further east 
wi- go the more extreme is the climatce, mitil at Verkhoyansk 
there is a greater range of temperature than in any other 
part of the world. The White Sea is c^sed by ice fur seven 
or eight months in the year and the Baltic for four or five' 
months. The Caspian is also frozen in the north and 
obstructed by ice further south. • 

The northern shores of the Black Sea also freeze, especially 
near the mouths of rivers, and Odessa can only be approached 
sometimes by the aid of ice breakers. 
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, Productions.—A large part of the area of Russia is unfit 
for cultivation ; and, of the arable land, omy a small portion 
is under tillage; nevertheless, agriculture is the occupation 
of most of the people. 

— In the western provinces, wheat, rye, barley, and oats are 
produced in large quantities. Rye, as well as millet and 
buckwheat, which are largely grown in the south, furnishes 
the principal food of the rural inhabitants. In rcccfit years 
the cultivation of the potato has been introduced. Tobacco, 
the sugar-beet, hemp, aud flax, are important crops. Cottov-is 
raised in the Caspian provinces and Turkestan; and, in 
Trans-Caucasia, silk is produced. 

Between the tundras, or half frozen marsh-lands of the 
north, and the treeless plains, or steppes, of the south, thfe 
country is for the most part forest-covered. This vast wood¬ 
land is dotted with thousands of villages, which, with their 
surrounding farms, occupy about one-tenth of the area. 
Timber is an important article of inland commerce, being the 
material used almost everywhere for house building and fuel. 

The more im^rtant minerals of Russia are chiefly found 
in the region of the Ural Mountains. They include gold, 
platinum, copper, and iron. The iron, which is of excellent 
quality, is extracted from magnetic ores. Precious stones, 
especially emeralds and diamonds, are found in the same 
region. There are coal-fields in the Polish provinces, in the 
districts about Moscow, and in the basin of the Donetz, and 
in the Ural Mountains near Tiumen. 

In Siberia, on the eastern slopes of the Ural Mountains, 
there are mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, coal, and salt. 
The SiJjeri® de^bsits of graphite arc among the finest, and, 
before the development of the industry in Ceylon, the largest 
in the world, and in'Trans-Caucasia are great petroleum fields. 

Cattle, horses, and sheep are raised in great numbers in the 
southern provinces; and in all the agricultural districts swim 
are abtmdant. 

" The' valuable fisheries of Russia are near the mouths oi 
the rivers which flow into the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and 
the Caspian, sturgeon being the principal product. 

Russia is not a great manufacturing country, the principa 
factory industries being spinning and weaving flax and hemp, 
■and tanning leather. “ Russian leather ” is a well-knbwi 
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product.of the taimeries. In & few of the principal towns there 
are manufacture! of silk, woollen, aifd cotton fabrics. Metsu 
smelting and metal working are carried on in .the Ural pro¬ 
vinces. Sheet-iron is the principal finished product, and, 
fn this manufacture, the Russians arc unrivalled. ' „ 

Commerce. ^—^The foreign commerce of the Russian Empire 
was very great. The value of its imports amounted to seventy- 
five mil'kons sterling, and that of its exports exceeded ninety- 
seven millions sterling. Most of the trade was with Germany 
arid the United Kingdom. Russia was one of the principd 
wheat producing countries of the world, ranking next to the 
United States. 

The chief exports to the United Kingdom, amounted to 
about thirty-four millions sterling, and were'.— 

Millions £ Millions £ 

Timber .. .. .. 13| Flax a.',l Tow .. .. 3i 

Wheat and other Grain.. 51 Seeds .. .. ..1 

Eggs .. .. .. 4 j Paper 

Butter .. .. .. 3j Petroleum and other Oil If 

On the oilier hand, Russia pmchased about eighteen and 
a quarter million pounds’ worth of British goods. The chief 
articles were:— 

Millions £ Millions £ 

Machinery .. .. 4 Iron and other Metals.. H 

Coal and Coke .. .. 4' Woollens .. .. 

Herrings .. .. 2 i Chemicals.. .. .. J 

Cities and Towns.—Petfograd, the capital of the empire, 
is situated on the River Neva, at the head of the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land, an arm of the Baltic Sea. It is co»:aected Jay railway 
and canal with all the principal producing distnct£<“and it 
carried on one-third of the foreign commerce of the empire. 
Several of the manufactures of Petrograd arc under the control 
of the government. In many establishments beautiful 
tapestries, mirrors, and wares of crystal and porcelain are 
produced. Cotton and linen fabrics, and iron and steel goods 
are also made in Petrograd, which contained in 1915, well 
over two milhon people. Petrograd is a modem city, havihg 
been founded in the year 1703 by the Czar Peter tne Great- 

^ The figures given are pre-revolutionary. The trade of Russia 
at present is practically negligible. 

X5-~(*48«) 
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A large part ot it is built on islands in the delta of the Neva ; 
'and, for several months of the year, the ri(Ver is fro'zen to a 
depth of five or six feet. On account of the shallowness of 
the sea in front of Petrograd a ship canal has been dredged 
along its bottom, guarded by Cronstadt. 

”” Moscow lies in the heart of Russia, and is the railway 
centre of the country. It sends the produce of the interior to 
Petrograd for export, and distributes throughout thivmuntiy 
the tea, silk, and other goods brought from Asia, as well 
as manufactured goods from Western Europe. Moscow 
has manufactures of iron, copper, silver, .silk, and wool; 
besides, there are sugar-refineries, skin-dressing esiablishmetUs, 
and chandleries. It is a great printing and publishing centre, 
and contains over a million and a quarter inhabitants. , 

Wcirsaw, in the province of Poland, has railway and river 
communication with Germany, and carries on a great export 
trade in cereals and raw materials. It is nearly as large as 
Glasgow, and'has a population of 909,491.- 

Odessa, on the Black Sea, is the principal wheat shipping 
port of Russij^, wool, hides, and tallow, from the 
southern provinces, are also shipped here; and there are 
numerous flour mills. Odessa is connected by railway with 
the northern and western parts of Russia in Europe, and has 
steam communication with the ports of the Mediterranean, 
with the United Kingdom, and, through the Suez Canal, with 
India and China. Its population, which is very cosmopolitan, 
is less than that of Liverpool. 

Lodz, a Polish city, is importanffor manufactures of cotton 
and woollen goods. The growth of this place has been 
remarkablQpthe y-dpulation having increased five-fold within 
the last-forty years. It has now a population greater than 
that of Bristol. ^ 

Riga, on the Baltic f oast of Russia, near the mouth of the 
southern Dwina River, has manufactures of soap, glass, iron, 
cloth, l^her, sugar, and tobacco. It does a considerable 
> amount of ship-buildihg, exporting flax, hemp, oil seeds, cereals, 
timber apd hlles. Although it is the third largest port of 
Russia ijs trade is completely stopped for several mopths on 
account of the ice. Riga is larger than Sheffield. ^ 

Kiev, on the Dnieper, is a busy city, having large sugar 
refneries and leather factories. It is larger than Dublin. 
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On account of its position ifhas always played an important 
part in'the hist<»y of Russia. • * 

Kharkov, a city with a population less, than that of 
Nottingham, is noted for its great annual fair. 

• Tiflis, on tlte River Kur in Trans-Caucasia, manufactures 
silks, shawls, and carpets. It has also a very large caravan 
trade, and is the centre of commerce between Asiatic Turkey, 
Persia,.»and Europe. The road over the Uariel Pass to 
Vladikavkaz is the principal route across the Caucasus, 
'nilis contains about twice as many people as Cardiff. 

Kazan, on the Volga, carries on a great trade with Siberia 
and Turkestan, through Perm and Ekaterinburg. 

Archangel, on the White Sea, at the mouth of the Northern 
Dwina, is a port for the trade of Northern Russia and Siberia. 
The traffic is chiefly in furs, fish, tallow, hides, iron, flax, and 
linseed. Shipping at this and the other northern ports of 
Russia, except at Alexandrovsk, at the mouth of the Kola 
river, is only possible during the summer season, for, during 
the winter, the rivers and harbours arc obstructed by ice. It 
is connected by rail with Moscow and has large saw mills run 
by an English company. 

Astrakhan, in the delta of the Volga, exports the products 
of the Volga and Caspian fisheries, notably sturgeon, its 
numerous canals being crowded with boats from the Volga 
and the Caspian. There are also manufactures of silk, cotton, 
and leather goods. The fine quality of fur known as Astrakh!m 
is obtained from a kind o^ sheep found in Bokhara, a Central 
Asian province of Russia. ' 

Tobolsk, in Western Siberia, near the Ural Mountains, 
standing on a tributary of the Obi Rivei? Aies a •sonsffierable 
trade in grain, salt, timber, and fish. * ' 

Vladivostok, the chief Siberian seajprt, and a fortified 
station of the Russian fleet, has some Oracle in furs, gold, and 
dried fish. It is the Pacific terminus of the Siberian railway. 
Its fine harbour is seldom closed by ice. Steamers .call here 
twice a week from Tsuruga in Japan, tfms bringing it withiiP 
sixteen days’ journey from Vancouver and San Francisep. 

Baku, on the Caspian, is the centre of tht^etroleum^A-astcy, 
which gives occupation to most of its inhabitants. It is 
connected by rail with Batum on the Black Sea. 

Tula, on a coal-field south of Moscow, has large iron ajid 
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sted manufactures. The principal articles are cutlery, rifles, 
dnd samovars. , f, 

Nikolayev, on the estuary of the Bug, is the arsenal and naval 
base of the Black Sea. 

Tashkent, in Russian Central Asia, on the <Trans-Caspian 
■Railway, is rapidly rising. Its chief industries are silk¬ 
weaving and leather-tanning. Its iwpulation is nearly that 
of Bradford. ^ 

Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, is in direct steamship 
communication with England. 

Annual Fairs.—A peculiar characteristic of .the inland trade 
of Russia is the holding of annual fairs, at which merchants 
from all parts of the country meet and carry on exchanges 
of the wares of Western Europe and of Asia, as well as the, 
products of different parts of the country. The largest of these 
fairs is held at Nijni Novgorod, that is, Lower Novgorod, a 
town near the junction of the Oka with the Volga. This place 
is on a great trade route, where the metal and other wares 
of the north meet the produce of the fields of the south, the 
fish of the CaspiajK' the tea, cotton, and silk from Persia and 
the far east. The introduction of steam navigation on the 
Volga, on which, not far from Nijni Novgorod the annual fair 
is held, has greatly increased its importance. The settled 
population of the town is about 112,000; but at the 
time of the fair, the number is five times as great. Manufac¬ 
tured goods constitute a great portion of the trade ; and the 
prices of many of the products oi the country, especially of 
cotton, wool, silk, and iron goods, 'are regulated by this fair. 
The total value of the exchanges effected here is estimated at 
£40,000,00(i^terl»g;' Other fairs are yearly held at Poltava 
and KHkrkov; towns between the Dnieper and the Donetz. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 

PositioK.—Belgium, although the smallest country in 
Europe, except Montenegro, ranks fifth among the countries 
ot Europe in respect to its trade with the United Kingdom. 
It lies between "iFrance and Holland, having Germany on the 
east of it. The coast-line of about forty miles on the west is 
washed by the North Sea. 

Area and Population.—Belgium is one of the most densely 
populated countries in the world. Although its area, is less 
than 11,400 square miles, the population is over seven and a 
half millions, or 665 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Configuration.—^The general formation of the capnlry is a 
gradual slope, from the Ardennes highlands on the south-east, 
to the low-lying districts of the sea-coast and the Nether¬ 
lands bordfer. A considerable part of the southern coast 
district of West Flanders is below the level of the sea, and the 
water is kept out by dykes. In many places also there are 
dykes along the banks of the rivers to protect the adjacent 
lands from being flooded. The principal rivers are the Scheldt 
and the Meuse, both of which take their rise in France, afid 
traversing Belgium, flow through the Netherlands, into the 
North Sea. From these navigable rivers the canal system 
of the country is abundantly supplied. 

Canals and Railways.—^The S 3 ?stem of*r8ilwaj*and canals 
is excellent. The mining and manufacturing tbwns'are con¬ 
nected by rail, navigable river, or can»l; and some of the 
canals are the best in Europe. That which connects Brussels 
with the coal-mining districts crosses several others, forming 
a water-way, not only to the principal towns of Belgium, but 
also to the Netherlands and France. * Belgium has aboul* 
5,400 miles of railway, most of which are owned and worjfed 
by the state. * • • 

Climate and Soil.—In the low-lying districts by the sea- 
coast the climate is moist and cool. On the higher slopes 
the winters are very cold and the summers hot. Much rjfln 
233 t 
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falls in April and November. The soil is futile, more than 
dne-half of the country .being under cultufj, and one-sixth 
covered by forests. 

Productions.—Belgium is a land of small farms and spade 
culture, -the fanning being the best and most* productive in 
Tne world. Wheat, rye, and oats are the principal cereals, 
while flax is extensively grown and the sugar-beet is raised 
in considerable quantities. Potatoes are grown inwall the 
provinces. Tobacco, hops, chicory, and madder are other 
field crops. „ 

Horses, cattle, and sheep are the principal demestic animals, 
and large numbers of these are raised for export as well as for 
home use. The Belgian government gives much encourage¬ 
ment to stock-breeding and the improvement of agriculture. > 

Belgium has great wealth in minerals, particularly in iron 
in Namur, Li^ge, and Luxemburg, and coal of the best quality 
in the valleys of the Haine, Sambre and Meuse; and these 
resource^ are developed to the greatest possible extent. The 
principal mining districts are in the southern parts of the 
country. Zinc (ii^rLidge), lead, copper, and black marble are 
also found. 

Industries.—The manufactures of Belgium are varied and 
extensive. Nearly half a million people are employed in the 
culture, preparation, and manufacture of fabrics made of 
flax, for Belgium is famous for linen goods of the finest quality, 
Bfussels and Mechlin being the chief centres of this manu¬ 
facture. Lawn and damasks are looted products of Bruges, 
and'Y^m is one of the great centres of the woollen manu¬ 
facture. Brussels has a world-wide reputation for its lace. 
The principal ceftots of the cotton manufacture are Ghent, 
Bruges,*'Mechlin, and Antwerp. Metal working is mainly 
carried on in the gregt mining districts of the south-east. At 
Li^ge, fire-arms, machinery, zinc-ware, and tin-ware are made 
at Namur there are brass and wire works, and at Charleroi, 
great naif, factories. Among the other industries of Belgium 
ere sugar-refining and* paper-making, as well as manufactures 
of porcelnin and glass. Belgium has considerable coast and 
deep sea ^sheries, principally of herring and cod. The oyster 
beds are also important. ^ 

Commerce.—During the war of 1914-18, the foreign 
commerce of Belgium sufiered much through the occupation 



of the Germans who commandeered most of the industrial 
resources and cifrried on such manufactures as suited the 
particular needs of their army. The manufacture of certain 
fabrics ceased altogether, for flax could not be grown on the 
Vaste land. Other industries could not be continued'because 
of the destruction of factories and plant. In the five year?,* 
Belgian export trade declinid in value from ^^16,000,000 
to £200;t)00, and her import trade suffered equally. 

Many of the Belgians driven from their homes in 1914 
lUjrricd back after the German retreat and worked hard 
to revive the isdustrial prosperity of their country. Also, 
by the Peace Treaty of 1919, Germany undertook to do her 
best to repair the damage in the invaded areas, so that, 
as time goes on and the towns are restored or rebuilt, 
Belgium will almost certainly regain her high position in the 
commercial world. 

Cities and Towns.—Brussels, an industrial city as well as the 
political capital of Belgium, is connected by canalsjj^th the 
other principal cities, and by railways with France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. The city is famous for manufactures 
of lace md^arpeU. Among the other industries of this busy 
city ?je manufactures of damask, ribbons, porcelain, and 
jewellery. 

Antwerp, situated on the estuary of the Scheldt, is not only 
the principal seaport of Belgium, but also the transit port for 
much of the sea-borne commerce of northern Germany, and 
has a considerable ship-building trade. Among its varied 
factory products are cotton and linen goods; black silks’and 
sewing silk ; gold and silver lace ; and carpets. 

Li6ge, on the Meuse, one of the chie+ iRdust’^fd cities of 
Belgium, is in the heart of the groat coal, ireu, lea’d, and 
zinc mining district, and a great variety, of metal wares are 
made in this city. LiiSge has a wide reput ation for the manu¬ 
facture of fire-arms, employing thirty thousand men in this 
industry. It also manufactures steam-engines, saps, files, 
nails, needles, and clocks; besides cottfn and woollen goods.* 
It is the chief cattle market of Belgium. , 

Ghent, a centre of the cotton and /ea^Aer'manufactures, fias 
also sugar refineries, flax-spinning mills, and woollen manu¬ 
factures. Although an inland city, it does a considerable 
aimount of ship-building, being connected with the sea,at 
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Temeuzen on the mouth of the Scheldt by a great canal 
The docks are capablei of accommodating'several hundred 
vessels, and the city has an increasing population. 

Foreign Dependencies.—^Belgium has no navy, and only 
one colony, the Congo Free State, an immense, but thinly- 
'"peopled tract of country in Central Africa, which exports a 
few tropical products, such as rubber, ivory, palm-nuls and 
palm-oil. Most of the trade, through Boma and B»iana, is 
with Belgium. Navigation up the Congo is interrupted 
one hundred miles from its mouth by falls. To avoid thfse 
a railway two hundred and fifty miles long- has been built, 
connecting Matadi with Leopoldville. There are, in all, 
about 700 miles of railway in the colony. The capital is 
Boma. ' 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

Position and Size.—Spain and Portugal form the large 
peninsul,^, called the Iberian Peninsula, in which the continent 
of Europe terminates at the south-west. Spain itself lies 
between the Mediterranean Sea, on the east, and Portugal on 
the west. It is iwparated from France by the mountain range 
of the Pyrenees, and the Bay of Biscay completes the northern 
boundary. The area of Spain is nearly four times that of 
England, excluding Wales, but its population, twenty millions, 
is considerably less than half that of the United Kingdom. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions.—There are seven mountain 
ranges or ridges extending generally in an easterly and westerly 
direction. The northern districts, exposed to cold from 
the snow-crowned Pyrenees, have long winters as w^l^much 
rain in spring and autumn. In the valleys of the southern 
sierras and "the plains of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coasts, spring and autumn are delightful seasons, the winter 
is mild, and the summer tropical. In the interior districts, 
which form an elevated plateau, covering half the area of the 
kingdom, there are extremes of heat and cold. 

The soil, where the rainfall is sufficient and irrigation fs 
possible, is capable of cultivation, and is generally fertile, 
although in the huertas, or fruit-gardens of the east, rdeks 
have to be broken up by hand to form soil. In the north, 
wheat, barley, and rye are plentifully pftduced, .^nd timber 
is abundant. The cork-oak is cultivated in the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast country. Gram and wine a^e the chief products 
of the central region. In the south tjie ”egetable products 
include cotton, rice, and sugar; oranges, lemons, dates, and 
a great variety of other fruits. Flax, hemp, and the if^ulberry- 
tree are cultivated in many districts. •The great majority, 
of the people are engaged in agriculture, and vine i^uUure is 
the leading field industry. • , 

Domestic Animals.—^The beasts of draught and burden are 
mostly mules and donkeys. Horses are not much used in 
Spain. Sheep-rearing has for centuries received much attention, 
237 , 
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and wool is an important article of export. Cattle, swine, and 
%oats are also raised in lyrge numbers. ( 

• Minerals.—^There are deposits of iron, lead, coffer, quick¬ 
silver and tin. The principal iron mines are in the north. 
Large quantities of iron ore of fine quality are exported froEi 
“Bilbao and San Sebastian, on the northern coast. Almaden, 
in the south-central part, has the richest quicksilver mines in 
the world, except those at New Almaden in Califorpia. 

Manufactures.—In manufactures the country is backward. 
Most of the output of the mines is exported as raw mateijal. 
There are cotton and silk factories at Barcelona. Woollen 
and linen goods are also manufactured, but there is no export 
trade in these products. The cutting and preparation of 
cork form an important industry in the province of Gerona^ 
on the Mediterranean coast. Toledo, famous for centuries 
for its sword-blades, has still some manufactures of steel. Vine- 
culture being, as we have seen, the leading agricultural pursuit, 
so winemaking is the chief manufacturing industry, and wine 
takes the lead among exports of the kingdom. 

Means of ConuWunication.—There are 8,960 miles of railway, 
all worked by private companies, but largely supported by 
Government guarantees. Owing to the mountainous nature of 
the country there are but few canals, and except in their lower 
courses the rivers are navigable only for flat-bottomed boats. 
In the interior the carriage of merchandise is mostly by 
draught animals. The principal rivers take the direction of 
the mountain chains, which cros^ the country from east to 
we^t. The Ebro, rising in the Cantabrian range, flows south¬ 
east into the Mediterranean. The rivers flowing west and 
south-wesV>-the Hburo, Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadalquivir — 
discharge thdr waters into the Atlantic, the Douro and the 
Tagus traversing !^ortugal.' 

Commerce.—^The epuntries doing most trade with Spain 
are the United Kingdom and United States. The principal 

exports .to the United Kingdom are :— 

% 

Millions £ I Millions £ 


Iron and* other Ores .. 12 
Oranges ,.. ' .. .. 2J 

Other Fruits .. ., 11 

Onions .. .. .. 1 


Wine .. .. -..2-3 

Esparto, etc. .. ‘ .. I 
Cork .. .. ^ .. 


. ^ TheDweroand Tajo in Spain become the DoMroandTejoinPotbigal 
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The chief imports from the United Kingdom are:— 

* I * 

Millions i 1 Million 

Coal .. -. .. I| I Machinery , .. .. 1 

^on goods and new ships 1 \ Textiles .. .. • • i 

Chief Cities and Towns.—Madrid, the capital, is a city o! * 
over half a million inhabitants, and the only town of any size 
on the pljteau. Commercially, it is of little importance, and 
it has hardly any manufacturing industries. On account of 
itsj)osition, however, it is in railway communication with the 
rest of the country and consequently is rapidly increasing in 
size and importance. 

Barcelona, on the Mediterranean coast, is the principal 
seaport. It is the second city in population, having 560,000 
inhabitants. It manufactures and, to a small extent, exports 
silk, woollen, and cotton goods, and fire-arms. 

Valencia, on the Mediterranean coast, is an important 
seaport rather larger than Portsmouth. It has majj^^lfitures 
of silk, wool, glass, and tobacco, besides fioor-iiles and hemp 
goods. 

Malaga, dtl the south coast, is situated in a district famed 
for the production of raisins, and the sweet wine known as 
Muscatel. A large share of the raisins exported comes 
to the United Kingdom. The city contains about 133,000 
inhabitants. 

Cadiz, in the southern part, on the Atlantic coast, has 5 
considerable export trade ii^ wines, fruits, and olive-oil. There 
are glass-works and soap-factories at this place. Cadif is 
about the size of Ipswich. 

Seville, one of the most beautiful citie?(»f Spairi, contains 
155,000 people. It is situated ninety miles intaiid, on the 
Guadalquivir, in the middle of the Plain qf Andalusia, and is 
in direct communication with London. , Iron wares, fire-arms, 
and porcelain are made here. 

Colonies.—In the year 1898 a war broke out betiijeen the 
United States and Spain, because the fatter country failed ' 
to maintain order in Cuba. From first to last the supey- 
ority of the States was apparent. The United States Raptured 
nearly all the Spanish colonies, Cuba and Puerto Rico in the 
West Indies ; and the Philippine Islands in the East Indies. 
Since that time the Spaniards have sold the Caroline Islands 
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to Germany; so that of the once great colonial empire Spain 
“retains only the Rio de Qro Protector ate in thf; Westeni Sahara; 
the Canary Islands off the north-west coast of Africa, which 
are noted for'the production of cochineal: and the Presidios of 
Melilla and Ceuta in Morocco. By a decree* of 1918 Melilla 
'was created a municipality. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

» 

THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 

Position and Area.—Jutland, which, with a group of islands in 
the Balti* Sea, forms the Kingdom of Denmark, is a penin¬ 
sula extending northward from the German province of 
SchJeswig-Hols^n. The narrow and shallow Liim Fiord 
isolates the northern portion of the peninsula. The area of 
Denmark is about twice that of Wales, and its population, 
including the Faroe Islands, is less than that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Climate and Industries.—^The climate is much like that of 
Scotland. There is seldom extreme cold, except in January 
and February. No part of Denmark is more than forty miles 
from the sea or more than 600 feet above the sea-laafli* 

About half the people live by agriculture. In the cultivated 
districts the soil is well adapted for the cereals and other crops 
of northern Europe. Oats are the most important cereal, 
after which come barley and rye and at some distance wheat. 
Potatoes are largely grown and the sugar-beet is being raised 
in increasing quantities. 

About five per cent, of the area is covered with forests^ 
principally of beech, which thrives better in Denmark than in 
any other European countrjp. There are large areas of swamp 
and moor, which supply peat for fuel. 

CaiUe-grazing is a very important industry ; and dairy pro¬ 
ducts and live stock are the principal exporTsr Large nupibers 
of cattle, sheep, swine, and horses are raised. Danish butter 
is a staple commodity in Great Britain. • 

Considering that Denmark has, in proportion to its size, 
a very extensive sea-coast, it caimot be said that its fisheries 
are important. The products are chie^y herring, tod, and 
mackerel, a little being exported. 

There are some small deposits of coal, but no mines of metal. 
In the island of Bornholm there are clays* vaiUabl^ for the 
making of porcelain. On the shores of Jutland amber is often 
washed up by the sea. 
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The manufactures are ncft important. The ^principal 
‘■products are hutter, hrandy, earthenwa’n,'- and ierra-cotta. 
Around Copenhagen there are a few iron-foundries, machinery 
factories and sugar-refineries. Most of the raw material fm 
^ iron manufactures is imported from England'. ''' 

In the rural districts the people make at home a great part 
of the clothing they require for their own use. The Danish 
women are skilled in spinning and weaving cotton .and wool. 
The men make the household furniture and most of the farm 
implements, as well as the wooden slures which are gener;illy 
worn by young and old. •' 

Means of Communication.—^There are 2,100 miles of railway 
in Denmark, mostly owned by the State. There are sever^ 
canals in the peninsula and in the islands, but no rivers of 
any importance as the country has not the size or build for 
their development. The roads are excellent. Numerous 
inlets of the sea penetrate far into the coast districts on the 
east.«^i'^'1lese, with the railways and camds, supply a good 
system of internal communication. 

Commerce.—^le greater part of the foreign commerce 
of Denmark is with Great Britain, Germany, the Cnited States, 
and Sweden. More than five-sixths of the total exports are 
butter, eggs, pork, live stock, and cereals. The imports are 
chiefly textiles; ores, hardware and coal; co^ee, tea, sugar, 
wines, and tobacco. 

Denmark imports from the United Kingdom goods to the 
value of about £7,779,000 annu^'ily, the chief items being 
manufactured goods and colonial ^oduce. Denmark and her 
colonies export to the United Kingdom £22,750,000 worth of 
goods^ The Unlaid Kingdom takes from Denmark butter, 
bacon, hami, live animals, barley, and eggs; sending to 
Denmark coals, texi’les, and metal goods. 

Cities and Towns.-rOopenhagen, the capital, is in Zealand. 
It is the chief seaport, and the commercial and industrial 
centre nl the kingdom. The royal porcelain works have 
a European reputation. There are also manufactures of 
gljiss-ware and gloves. The city has a population of 510,000. 

Esbjeeg, thv chief port of the North Sea, has an increasing 
trade with England. ^ 

Foreign Dependencies.—The only foreign dependency of 
, IJenmark is Greenland. The West India Islands of 
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Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John originalfy belonged 
to Deniliark; bjt they were sold Jo the United States iif 
1916. The United States took possession of them in 191>. 

Iceland is an island of the North Atlantic, 650 miles west 
Vf Norway. Its size is about four-fifths that of England; 
but its total population is less than 90,000. It is a country o^ ' 
lofty mountains and vast ice-fields, and is habitable only in 
a few of the coast districts. There is no agriculture except 
the growing of hay and garden vegetables. Sheep, horses, and 
oxen are the principal wealth of the people. One of the 
neural produA% of the island is Iceland moss, used as an 
article of food, and for medicinal purposes. The only mineral 
worked is sulphur, which is abundant in the vicinity of 
Mount Hecla and some other volcanoes. The fisheries are 
busily followed. The exports from Iceland arc living animals, 
and animal food, Iceland moss, eider-down and oils. !■,)' 

Since December, 1918, it has been acknowledged as a 
sovereign state, and is united to Denmark only by a p^sonal 
bond of union, under the government of King tSnstmn. 

Greenland is an almost unexplored region of North America. 
The few villages on the coast export cryolite (used in making 
soap-soda), alum, skins, and whale-oil. The trade with 
Greenland is a State monopoly. 

Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John arc sugar plantations, 
which export raw sugar to the United States, Great Britain, 
and Denmark. * 



CHAFl'ER IX. 

THE KINGDOMS OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Norway. ^ 

Position and Area.—Norway forms the western part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, the eastern part being Swe<?-in. 
The two countries were united under the same King in 1814, 
but the Union w'as dissolved in 1905, and a new and separate 
government set up in Norway. 

Configuration and Climate.—Over a large part of its arfea 
Norway is mountainous and rocky. A great mountain chain 
forms a natural boundary between it and Sweden. Owing 
to the influence of the prevailing south-westerly winds the 
climai^o^generally milder and more equable than that of 
countries in th^amc latitude. Its harbours are never frozen 
even in the north, while those of Sweden, even in the south, 
are ice-bound during pan of the winter. Oats, rye, hemp, 
and flax are grown as far north as 66°, and barley within the 
Arctic Circle. 

Industries.—^Norway provides much of the timber of 
European commerce. Cattle-raising is also an important 
industry. 

The fisheries are very valuable, f'articularly cod and herring. 

There are deposits of copper, nickel, and silver. Ship¬ 
building is largely,.carried on; and, in proportion to its 
popuktioil', florway has a larger shipping tonnage than any 
other country. Though the country lacks coal it possesses 
an enormous amoiftit of water power. The chief manufac¬ 
turing use of this power has been for the production 'of 
electrochemical products, such as ammonium nitrate, which 
is becoifiing a more rnd more important Norwegian industry. 

Means of Communication.—^There are nearly 2,000 miles 
of railwiy open, qf which 290 miles are private lines, the rest 
being oWned^'by the State. The length of telegr^hs and 
telephones belonging to the State is over 68,900 miles. 

The rivers are generally short and rapid, and are .only 
navigable for a few miles from the coast They are of great 
' 244 
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importance for floating down Tafts of timber from the moun¬ 
tainous forests tOjthe fiords, and recently for the supply of* 
power, which makes up for the lack of coal. ' 

Commerce.—^The foreign commerce is mostfy with Great 
liritain, Germany, Sweden," Denmark and Holland. Animal 
produce, timber and minerals and metal goods are the chief 
exports, whose value is about forty millions annually. The 
imports amount to about eighty million pounds. 

Cities aW Towns.—The capital of Norway is Christiania ; 
it js the principal seaport, and ships great quantities of 
timber. Its pofi lation is about 256,000. 

Bergen, the second city of the kingdom, with a population 
of 91,000, is a great fishing centre. 

Sweden. 

Position and Area.—^Sweden occupies the eastern part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and is bounded on the east by 
the Baltic Sea and Russia. Its area is 172,876 square njiles, 
and the population about six millions. 

Configuration and Climate.—For the most part the country 
is flat, with’plcasant undulations, rising in the north-west 
to the Kolen mountains, which separate Sweden from Norway. 
The climate in the south favours the cultivation of cereals— 
oats, rye, barley, and wheat; potatoes are also grown. 

Industries.—A large part of Sweden is covered with forests, 
which supply timber for domestic purposes and for export.* 
Mining is one of the chief industries, and Swedish iron, smelted 
with charcoal, has long been esteemed for its excelleitce. 
The richest mines now worked are at Gellivara, 

Means of Communication.—^There are «ver 9,40Q miles of 
railway open, one-third being the property oJ the State. 
The telegraphic communication is extremejy good, and there 
are over 400,000 miles of telephone wirej in use. 

The rivers are generally short and rapid, and are only 
navigable for a few miles from the coast. They are, however, 
of great importance in some parts for the’transport of timber. 
There are several very good canals in south Sweden, potably 
the Gotha Canal, joining Goteborg with the IfaXiic vid the 
great lakes. 

The lakes of Sweden cover about one-twelfth of its total 
are.a, and some of them are of considerable commerci^ 
I6—<1482) 
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importance. The largest, Lake Wener, is third among the 
dakes of Europe in size. i 

. Commerce.—^The foreign commerce is mostly with Great 
Britain, Gerriiany, the United States and Denmark. The 
principal erqiorts are timber, metals, and liv^ animals. Tljfi 
imports consist mainly of breadsiuffs, raw and manufactured 
textiles, and coal. The total imports are of the average annual 
value of forty-six millions sterling, while the exports arc 
valued at forty-five millions. ' 

Cities and Towns.—Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 
near the Baltic coast, has a population about 413,000. 
It is the commercial as well as the political centre of Sweden. 
It has a large trade in the export of iron and Umber, and 
has manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, and leather. 

Gbttenburg (Swedish, Goteborg), on the Gotha river and 
canal, is the second city of Sweden. It is the principal 
seaport, and has manufiactures of cotton and woollen goods, 
sail cloth, and tobacco. Poynilation, 197.000. 

iJorrKoJring, with a population of 58,000, is the chief 
industrial towij»f Sw'eden, 

Gefle is one of a number of towns exporting vood. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

Configuration, Soil, and Climate.—Italy is a peninsula 
extending, into the Mediterranean Sea from the south of 
Euiope. The lofty chain of the Alfs separates it from 
Svi^zcrland a^d Austria; its eastern shores are washed 
by the Adriatic Sea. 

The area of Italy, including the large islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, is a little less than that of the United Kingdom, but 
its population is eler’en millions less. The Apennines and other 
mountains almost fill tlic peninsular area. The great lowland 
region is the Plain of Lombardy in the north, enclosed on 
three sides by the Alps and .Apennines and drained by the 
River Po. » 

Throughout the greater part of the country the soil is 
productive and the climate highly favourable to agriculture, 
which is the occupation of the majority of the people. The 
climate is generally warm and dry, most of the rain falling 
during the winter months. In the Alpine provinces of the 
north the winters are severe. An almost tropical heat is a 
feature of the climate in the extreme south. • 

Industries.—The principal agricultural products are wheat, 
maize, and ricx ; hemp, flaxfmd cotton ; and numerous kinds 
of fruits, including olives, oranges, lemons (from Palermo), 
figs, dates, and melons. In wine-growing, Jt^y ranks second 
to France alone, while its production of raw stlk largelj^ exceeds 
that of France. The island of Sicily ha. been called “one 
great wheal farm.” In Lombardy thS mulberry-tree is 
cultivated. The cultivation of the sug’ar beet is receiving 
more attention. From 1916-1918 the crop increased from one 
to twenty-three million cwts. . * 

The domestic animals are chiefly cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine. Large numbers of sheep are raised in the mountaid 
districts. The export of wool is, however, not very great. 

The fisheries of Italy are extensive. The Mediterranean 
affords supplies of tunny, anchovies, sardines, pilchards, and 
mockerd. Oysters and coral are other products of the Italian seas! 

247 * 
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Minerals and Manufactures.—In Sardinia, there are rich 
mines of lead, iron, zitic, and copper. Inm, tin, and lead 
are found in Elba. Sicily has extensive mines of sulphur in 
the vicinity of Mount Etna, and this is an important article ojf, 
dXport. Italy is famous for the beautiful white marble of Carrara. 

The development of manufactures has been retarded by 
the want of coal, of which hardly any is found in Italy. In 
recefit years, however, the production of iron goods has been 
increasing. The making of olive-oil is an important and 
widespread industry. The manufacture of wi^ is also \»cry 
considerable. There are silk factories in the northern provinces, 
and domestic manufactures of coarse cottons and woollens in 
nearly all parts of the country. Artistic work in marble 
and mosaics is a characteristic industry of Italy. 

Means of Communication.—^There are more than 11,722 
miles of railway. Connection has been formed with the 
Fre nch a nd 'Swiss railway systems by three great tunnels 
through" the Alps— Mont Cenis, St. Gothard, Simplon and 
Lotschberg. Mijirt of the canals are in the northern provinces 
of Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venice. Many pf them are 
navigable for large vessels. The rivers are for the most part 
navigable only for small boats and barges, but they supply 
motive power for manufactures. The largest river is the 
Po, which rises in the Alps. 

' Commerce.—^The foreign cominccc of Italy is chiefly with 
France, the United Kingdom, United States and Argentina. 
The most valuable exports are rak silk, silk and cotton manu¬ 
factures, fruit, olive-oil, wine and eggs ; and the main imports 
are raw cotton and si'k, coal and coke, metal goods and machinery, 
grain and timber. 

Commercial Cities and Towns.—^Rome, the cajhtal, is situa¬ 
ted near the Mediterranean coast, twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Tiber.' Commercially this city, so famous in 
ancient times, is of little note. With its suburbs it is nearly 
as large as Manchester. 

Napl« (Italian Napoli), situated on the beautiful bay of 
fhe same name, ir the largest city of Italy and owes its import¬ 
ance t6 the' extraordinarily fertile soil of the surrounding 
country. It has considerable manufactures, chiefly of silk, 
and exports dried fruits, wines, argol (crude tartrate of potash), 
olive oil, and coral. It is almost as large as Liverpool. 
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Geno^i, on themorth-west coast, has an excellent harboui 
and is the chief -fcanking centre and port of northern Italy. 
The main exports are olive-oil, rice, fruits, ajid> silks. A pass 
through the Apennines makes it the port of the upper Po 
■galley, and thrbugh the Alpine tunnels it is a port of southern 
Germany. Population, 289,154. 

Milan is the principal centre of silk manufacture. It is the 
second city of Italy in population, having 599,200 people. 

Venice, an important and famous seaport on the Adriatic, 
is'huilt on a cljister of small islands. Its streets are canals, 
and its vehicles 'are boats. It has manufactures of mirrors, 
gold and silver ware, silks, velvets, and laces. Some ship¬ 
building and sugar-refining are done at this port. Venice 
contains 160,719 inhabitants. 

Italian Colonies.—^The total area of these is over a million 
square miles, with a population of more than a million and a 
half. They consist of Erythrea, Somaliland, Tientsin Conces¬ 
sion, Tripoli, and Cyrcnaica. The two latter tcnitones*wcre 
obtained by conquest and cession from the Ottoman Empire 
under the Xi'eaty of Ouchy (October, 1912). The ancient 
ruins in Cyrenaica are supremely interesting. The principal 
articles exported from Tripoli are ostrich feathers, ivory, skins, 
sponges, hides, esparto grass, cattle, and horses. The capital 
is Tripoli, whose population is 73,000. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE REPUBLIC OF SWITZERLAND. 

Configuration.—Switzerland is an inland country. It has 
Italy on the south, Germany on the north, Austria on the east, 
and France on the west. »■ 

The area of Switzerland is about twice tluit of Wales, and 
the population is over three and three-quarters millions. 

Switzerland is a country of mountains and lakes, and the 
character of its soil and climate is as varied as is the elevation 
of its several districts above the sea-level. The mountain 
peaks are capped with perpetual snow. Below the snow 
level, distinct zones of vegetation are distinguished, from 
the siu'u'b! and sparse grass of the upper alpine region to the 
wheat and vinei- of the lowest valleys. In the intervening 
belts, pasture Iffiid and forest cover a large are:^. ()\'er one- 
third the surface of the country is ■pai.turc land and meadow ; 
one-third is covered by barren rocks, glaciers, and water; 
one-sixth is forest; and about oni'-tenth is under cultivation. 

The principal agricultural products are wheat, rye, oats, and 
potatoes. In several districts the mulberry-tree and the vine 
are cultivated. Apple orchards are numerous. Switzerland 
has. few useful minerals. I 

Nearly all the raw material used in the manufacturing 
industries is im^ofted. The country has abundant water 
power,, which partly compensates for the lack of coal, but a 
large part of Swiss wares are hand-made. 

Cattle-raising is <ihe occupation of a large number of the 
people. In summer 'the cows are driven to the mountain 
pastures, where they are tended by herdsmen, who live 
during the season iq, wooden huts (chalets). Here the butter 
and cheese, of which Switzerland exports large quantities, are 
made. 'Sheep and goats are also raised in great numbers. The 
chamoises the wild goat, or antelope, of the Alps, l^rom the 
skin of this animal the soft leather so-called was first prepared. 
The market supply of this leather is nowmade from sheep-skins. 

‘The best known Swiss manufactures are clocks and watches, 
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for which Geneva, in particular, is famous. Chronom6ier% 
musical-boxes, aiAl mathematical instruments are also madf.’ 
Silk, linen, and cotton fabrics, especially TOachine-made 
embroideries, are manufactured in several cantons. The 
other industries of Switzerland include wood-carving, and the 
manufacture of leather, paper, and tobacco. • 

The grandeur of the scenery of Switzerland attracts to 
this country tourists from all parts of the world. Hence, 
hotel-keeping is an important source of revenue to the Swiss. 

'kiternal Communication.—Internal communication is 
afforded by excellent roads, by steam-boats on the lakes, and 
by a network of railways penetrating the Alpine valleys, 
and forming a complete connection between the important 
towns and industrial districts. The opemng of the railway 
tunnels through the Alps greatly benefited the silk manu¬ 
factures of Switzerland by facilitating the importation of the 
raw silk from Italy. 

Switzerland has numerous rivers, but owing to tire naitfte of 
the country they are not navigable for commercial purposes. 
Two of the greatest rivers m Europe, the Rhine and the Rhone, 
take tiieir rise in the Swiss Alps, but in the mountainous 
cantons through which they flow their fall is too rapid to permit 
of navigation, although suitable for the production of elec¬ 
trical power. So, also, the physical formation of the country 
is an obstacle to the construction of canals. , 

Commerce.—^The greater part of the foreign commerce of 
Switzerland is carried on with the adjacent countries, particu¬ 
larly with France and Germany. With Great Britain and 
America, also, the trade is very considerable. The exports 
are principally clocks and watches; cotton an^ goods; 
cheese and condensed milk; and the imports are chiefly jood 
stuffs, raw cotton, and raw silk. • 

Commercial Cities and Tovms.—Berrte, situated on the Aar 
River, and 1,700 feet above the level of the sea, is important 
only as the political capital. It has a.population tif about 
105,000. * 

Geneva, situated at the southern extremity of the beautiful 
lake of the same name, is the centre of watch anti clock making. 
This industry is carried on principally in the surrounding 
villages. Population, 139,500. 

'Ztirich, in the north, is the largest city in Sw'itzerland, afid 
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the most important commercial and industrial centre. It 
was one of the first cities of Europe to mmufacture cotton, 
and has fine S’lk and cotton mills. It has a population of over 
214,000. 

Basle, a little smaller than Geneva, is the chief railway 
centre in the country, and Lausanne about half the size. 



CHAPTER XII. 

REPUBLICS OF SOUTH-E.\STERN EUROPE. 

The existence of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy ended 
during the European war. Tow’ards the end of 1918, it was 
divided ihto independent national states. 

^ The west and cast boundaries of German Austria are 
unaltered. R. the north the boundary lies about 35 miles 
north of the Danube. 

Productions.—Nearly half the population is engaged in 
cultivating wheat, rye, barley, the vine, fruit and silk. Coal 
is found in Carinthia, Carniola, and Tyrol; copper at Salz¬ 
burg ; lead in Carinthia ; petroleum and salt are found in 
many districts. 

The manufactures, mostly carried on where coal is found, 
consist of textiles, delicacies, woodwork, ma&iincry'^ and 
chemicals. 

Th(' couTitry carries on a good internal trade by means 
of the tributaries and main stream of Ihe Danube, and also 
by numerous canals. The plains offer little difficulty in the 
construction of railways. 

Vienna the capital is a great trade and industrial centre. 
From its situation on the Danube it controls an extensive 
water traffic. It has nmnnfactures of silk, shawls, gloves, 
leather goods, pearl buttons, and machinery. 

HUNGARIAN SOVIET REPgB^IC. 

After the king’s abdication in 1918, Hungary ’^as declared 
a republic, and governed by a Provisional National Assembly. 
The industries, productions and foreigTi trade of this state 
and of Austria decreased during the vvar of 1914-18, but their 
vast national resources will lead to an early revival of the 
trade. • * 

Productions.—Cultivation of the soil is the chief industry, 
the chief crops grown being wheai, rye, barley, oats and maize. 
Fruit is cultivated extensively and tobacco an3 winfiaxe grown 
in the south. Large numbers of horses, cattle and sheep are 
.raised euid exported annually. 
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Of minerals, gold, silver, iron ore, pig iron, coal and lignite 
.are mined. The principal manufactures "are beer, alcohol, 
sugar and tobacco. 

Budapest the capital (Buda on the west bank, and Pesth 
on the right) has numerous flour mills, anu is the centre 
.of the grain, cattle and wine trade, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the 
same nation : the seven million Czechs of Bolv'inia, Moraf. ia 
and Silesia ; and the three million SlorafKS of Slovensko 
in Upper Hungary. 

Productions.--Much progress m agriculture has been made 
during the last fifty years, Bohemia is especially productii'c 
of wheat, potatoes and sugar beet. The abundance of agricultural 
products has led to the development of the sugar and brewing 
industry in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. I'ilsen is noted 
for ’it if’cr... The Czechosloval counti ies an- rich in minerals ; 
coal, lignite, iron ore, graphite, cupper, and gold being found. 
The principal n€nufactures are pottery, glass (foj- which the 
Bohemians have long been tamous), textiles, wooden articles 
and machinery. 

Prague, the cayiital, has manufactuies of hardware wnA glass. 

VUGO-SLAVIA. 

‘In 1918, the Croatian Assembly proclaimed the complete 
independence of Croatia, Slavonia, and Walmatia. On 
29th* December, 1918, the Ministry of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes w;ls lormed, n'preseiiting all 
the Vueo-Si’av provinces and a (Ireator Serbia was created. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAU 

Position, .Area, and Population.—Portugal occupies most of 
;he western portion of the Ilxirian peninsula, and is the part of 
:oritinental Eyrope nearest to America. It is somewhat larger 
than Ireland, and has a population of nearly six millions. 

Industries.—The energies of the people have been devoted 
mainly to vine-growing and, in recent years, to cattle-grazing. 
Cork is a product of some importance. Oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs, and other fruits grow in profusion. 

There are mines of copper, iron pyrites, and wolfram. The 
richest of these are worked by English companies, and the 
product is exported as raw material. ^ m 

The principal industry is the manufacture of wtne, which is 
busily carried on in all parts of the country. The fisheries 
yield sardines, oysters, and tunny, mainly for export to 
England, Italy, and France. 

Commerce.—^The foreign commerce consists principally of 
the export of wine, cork, sardines, cattle, and copper; and 
the import of raw cotton and cotton goods, coal, and sugar. 
Most of the sales are to Great Britain, Brazil (a Portuguese¬ 
speaking country), Spain,^nd Germany, and nearly one-third, 
of all the purchases nri' from Great Britain. 

The value of our products sent to Portugal annually is 
nearly four millions sterling, consisting cfiiffly of manufactured 
goods. We buy from Portugal merchandise td the value of 
over three millions, the great items being wine and cork. 

Commercial Towns.—^Lisbon, the oapical and chief com¬ 
mercial city, is situated near the Atlantic coast ten miles from 
the mouth of the Tagus. It has 370,000 people, aryi exports 
wine, wool, and olive-oil. Lisbon is connected by submarine 
cables with Brazil and England. • , 

Oporto, near the mouth otthe Dourb, k the, principal 
seaport for the shipment of wine, particularly “ port ” wine, 
so called from the name of the city. Brocades, laces, and 
pottery are made here. Its population te 170,000. 
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Foreign'Possessions.—^The foreign possessions of Portugal, 
'though of great extent, ^re not yet of muchrfommercial value. 
• The Azores are a group of small islands in the Atlantic, 
800 miles wes't of Portugal. St. Michael, the largest of these 
islands., has an area of about 200 square miler. Oranges and 
'fine-apples are the chief exports. 

‘ Madeira, in the Atlantic, south-east of the Azores, produces 
the rich wine which bears its name. 

The Cape Verde Islands, off the west coast of Africa, export 
coral and sea-salf, coffee, medicinal produce and hides. St. 
Vincent is an important coaling station. •• 

St. Thomas, an island nearly under the Equator, exports 
coffee, cocoa, and cinchona. 

Ai^ola, on the south-west coast of Africa, south of tire 
Congo river, is ten times as large as England, and has large 
deposits of iron, copper, lead, sulphur, petroleum and salt. 
The chief exports are coffee and rubber, and the chief imports 
text^es ; most of the trade being with Portugal. The chief 
town is STi Paul de Loanda. 

Portuguese G<Gnea, south of Gambia, exports rubber and 
other tropical produce. 

Portuguese East Africa is a strip of territory nearly six 
times as large as England, extending 1,200 miles along the 
south-east coast of Africa. It is rich in coal, iron, copper, 
and gold, but the deposits have not been developed. The 
principal exports are ivory, rubber gums, and oils. The traffic 
in these is mostly with .Portugal ^.nd England. 

The seaport of Goa, on the west coast of India, was at 
one time an important trading station. The Portuguese 
district of the same'name is less than one-sixth the size of 
Wales! Ttie'staple product is rice. 

Macao, a settlement on the south coast of China, not far 
from Hong Kong, is, important only as a depot for the 
preparing and shipping of tea. 

Timor, an island of the East Indies, part of which belongs 
|o Portugal, has greit forests of sandal wood, which, after 
coffee, is ^ts chief export. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EMPIRE OF TURKEY. 

Since the conclusion of the first Balkan War (November, 
1913) thc’Tnrkish possessions in Europe have been consider¬ 
ably lessened, Turkey in Europe being in part divided among 
the Allied St:ftes_(Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece), 
and in part created into an indejjendent state of Albania. 
In the early jiart of the war of 1914-18, Cyprus was annexed 
to the British Empire and Egypt was declared a British 
Protectorate. The total area of Turkey’s jiresent dominions 
amount to about 614,000 square miles, and its total population 
to about twenty-one millions. 

1.— Turkey in Europe.* , » 

The soil is generally very fertile, and the climate, though 
in some diJtiicts there arc extremes of heat and cold, is, on 
the whole, favourable to the culture of crops grown in other 
countries of southern Europe. Agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Only a small area of the arable land is cultivated, 
and the system of tillage is primitive. The staple products 
are the cereals —^wheat, maize, rye, barley— cotton, tohacep, 
and fruits of various kinds. Turkey produces and exports 
large quantities of raisuh. 

The culture of the mulberry for feeding silk-worms is an 
important industry in Turkey. Virt-^owing and wine¬ 
making, with the fisheries, yield valuable returps.* Excellent 
sponges are found off the Mediterranean coast. 

Horses, mules, sheep, and goats are tfte principal domestic 
animals. Horses and mules are Exported, as also are 
sheep-skins and goat-skins. 

Turkey is rich in mines of coal, copper, lead, silver, iron, 
sulphur, and salt, but the deposits have not been mucSi 
developed. • ' • 

Among the manufactures of Turkey are darpets* and rugs, 
for which the country has Jong been famous. 

■ ' Now League of Nations territory. 

25> 
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The rivers are no; commescia^ly important. There are 
000 miles of railway Tlie mail line, ^vhich starts from 
'(Constantinople, has con lections whn h place Turkey in direct 
railway comrfiunication with the re- i of Europe, via Nish 
and Belgrade. < ‘ 

< Commercial Towns.—Constantinople, the capital, is the 
•centre oi the foreign coinr i; ce of Turi.ey. This city, being 
greatly favoured by its excellent geographical ,situation, 
carries on trade with nearly all the nations of the world. It 
has a large caravan commerce with western and central A,sia. 
The caravans bring mohair, silk, and opi«m'. Adrianople, 
a fortress, is the only other large city. 

Commerce. — The chief exports arc hurley, raisins, floats' 
hair, wool, colion, timber, tobacco. ' 

The chief imports are coal, cotton varn ami f;oods, woollen 
goods, iron goods and machinery. With the division of the 
land, much trade left the Turkish linipire and, as the annexed 
territories rective better care, it is Linlikely that lu-r former 
traa^wiU S’.er be regained. 

2.—Turkey in Asia. 

Asia Minor, or the Levant, comprises the greater part of 
Asiatic Turkey. It is a region lying between the Black Sea 
on the north, and Arabia and the Mediterranean on the south, 
and having Persia on the east, and the Mediterranean Sea on 
the west. 

Turkey in Asia is more hilly tl^.an the European part of 
the empire, except on the lower Euphrates-Tigris basin. 
The central region is an elevated plateau, dotted with hun¬ 
dreds of hamlets lani villages. Here goats and sheep are 
herded* in 'great numbers. In the south there are fertile 
valleys, which produce wheat, maize, tobacco, cotton, and 
numerous jruits. * 

The United Kingdom imports from Turkey in Asia wool, 
opium, fruits, skins, and liquorice. Most of the emery used 
in the arts comes fro'm this region. 

* Chief Commercial Towns.—Sm 3 ima, on the Mediterranean 
coast, is the chief seaport and commercial city. It possesses 
an excellent harbour, and has trade with nearly ali com¬ 
mercial countries. The rugs exported from this place, though 
all woven in the interior of the country, are known in the 
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markets as " Smyrna ” rugs. Fig-culture is a gr<jat industry 
in the. surrounding region.’ The caravan routes, whic]^ 
terminate here, have been used for centuries, and over them 
a busy trade is carried on with the interior of Asia. 

Damascus, the capital of Syria, is the starting-point for 
many caravarfe. In its famous bazaars oriental ^roducis 
and wares of every description are sold. It is as large aa 
Smyrna. 

Beyrout, on the Mediterranean coast, sixty miles from 
Damascus, with which it is connected by railway, is a flour- 
isfiing commercial port. It carries on a busy traffic with other 
Mediterranean ports and, since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, with India and China. 

Mesopotamia. The desert between the Jiuphrates and the 
Tigris is administered by the English. Large, tracts of land 
hitiu'i to tmtilled have been ploughed by the use of mechanical 
tractors and horses. The building of roads aiid railways and 
the improved water transjiort have resulted in an increase 
of trade. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE KINGDOM OF GREECE, ETC! 

•Position, etc.—Greece is the most southern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. It has Albania and Serbia on the north, 
the Mediterranean on the west and south, and ori’ the east 
the Aegean Sea, an arm of the Mediterranean. 

The area of Greece is nearly 41,000 squarp irulcs including 
the territories obtained as a result of the wars with Turkey 
(1912) and with Bulgaria (1913) and of the European war 
(1914-18) during which most of tlic Aegean Islands were 
annexed. A considerable portion of the inhabitants live in 
the numerous islands which border the coasts. 

There are considerable varieties ol climate. In the northern 
highlands the" winters are often severe, but in the plains and 
coa’sTdistritts the temperature is generally mild. 

Industries.—Agriculture, though the occupation of half the 
people, is in a very backward condition. The chief products 
are wheat, barley, and maize, besides cotton, tobacco, and 
fruits. Large crops of grapes and olives are raised. Silk-culture 
is also carried on, but not so actively as in former years. 

A large part of the country is pasture-land. Vast flocks 
of sheep and goats in a half-wild state graze on the hills during 
the summer season. , 

Minerals are present in great* variety, and mining is 
increasing. The ores and other minerals worked include 
iron, copper, zinc^, kad, silver, manganese and aluminium. 
Large* suplpligs of ores and earths are obtained from the 
Laurium district, Thessaly, Euboea, and the Aegians. In 
several islands therfc are quarries of fine marble, of various 
colours, the most fam'ous being the statuary marble of the 
island of Paros. ' 

The mlinufactures *.re few. Cotton and woollens for home 
use are made in the rural districts. Ship-building is an industry 
at some of the seaports; and in many of the towns and islands 
there are* small manufactures of silk, hardware, earthenware, 
and leather goods. The Gree'ics are skilled in sculpture, 
marble-cutting, and„erabroidering in gold and silver. 
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The system of internal coAmunication has been much ^ 
improved in recent years. There are,now fourteen hundred 
• miles of railway, but Greece has no navigable riycrs. Athens'* 
is the only European capital not connected by rail with the 
rest of the conti.ient. ‘ ' ^ 

Commerce.—^The foreign commerce of the kingdom is 
very considerable, being valued at over £10,000,000 annually. 
The Greeks have, from early times, been enterprising traders, 
and to-day they carry on much of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean., The exports are chiefly currants (the seedless 
raisins of Corinth),’ ores, olive-oil, and wine ; and the leading 
imports are cereals, metals, textiles, and timber. Most of the 
trade is with Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Ger¬ 
many and Italy. The commerce of Greece has been much 
stimulated by the opening of the Corinth ship canal, which 
greatly shortens the sea passage between A-^hens and western 
Europe. The canal cuts through the rocky Isthmus of 
Corinth, a distance of about /our miles. The va];ie of th* 
exports to the United Kingdom is one and a quarter millions, 
and of the imports from the Uniti'd Kingdom, over two millions. 

Commercial Cities.—Athens, the capital, has over two 
hundred and forty thousand people. This city was famed 
in ancient times as the centre of art, oratory, and learning. 
The remains which still exist of its magnificent works in 
statuary and architecture excite the admiration of the world. 

The Piraus is the seaport of Athens. It is the coaling' 
depot for steamers going to myrna, Constantinople, and the 
Black Sea. It has manufactures of iron-ware, cutlery, gldss, 
and cotton. 

Syra, on an island of the same name irf fhe south-east, is 
a busy port. ' 

Minor European Country 

• 

Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Albania.— 
These countries lie between Greece and Turkey on the, south, 
and Austria, Hungary and Russia on the north. They for¬ 
merly formed part of the Turkish dominions, but are nov^ 
independent. Serbia and Moiitenegio fornf part of, Yugo¬ 
slavia. The inhabitants are chiefly of the Slavonian race. 

Rumania lies between the Danube and the Dniester, and has 
the. Black Sea on the east. Its area ii almost equal t(j 

17 —(1482) • 
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that of England, and the population is over seven and a 
,,^uarter millions. Productions.—There arCf great forests ; the 
farms are sn^all and chiefly grow wheat and Indian corn ; 
vineyards and sheep ranges cover great areas. Coal is mined, 
and lavge quantities of petroleum are now exported. Thn 
irade is mostly with Great Britain and Belgium. Bucharest 
is the capital. 

Serbia, forming the southern part of Yugo-Slavia, has a 
population of over four and a half millions, ana an area 
of nearly 34,000 square miles. It is an agricultural country, 
with a few manufactures. The producMons are similar 
to those of Rumania, and its trade is chiefly with Great 
Britain, Austria and Turkey. Belgrade is the capital. It is 
on the Paris-Constantinople Railway, and has considerable 
river trade. Food products are exported, and manufactured 
goods are imported. 

Montenegrq is a small mountainous country also part 
of iiigo Slavia, bordered on the south by Albania. It has 
a population estimated at a half of a million, chiefly 
engaged in shedf-farming and tillage. The farm lands are 
freeholds of a few acres each, and the 'iroods and 
pastures of the country are the common property of the 
people. Cetinje, a village not far from the sea, is the capital. 

Bulgaria has the Black Sea on tin' east, Turkey, Greece, 
and the Archipelago on the south, Serbia on the west, 
dnd the Danube on the north. Population, 4,467,000. Area, 
47,750 square miles. Bulgana jeonsists of the northern 
slopbs of the Balkans from the ridge to the Danube, into which 
the rivers of the country, which have carved out noble valleys, 
drain. Egstem Rtflnelia occupie.-, the southern slopes of 
the Balkans,'and comprises chieiy the upper basin of the 
Maritza. On thes^ southern slopes of the Balkans there 
are great fields of ros(s, from which attar, or oU of roses, is 
made. Where cultivated, the soil is very productive. The 
people ^re mainly engaged in agriculture. Productions.— 
Stock-rearing is the chief industry ; more corn is grown than 
is requited; large forests of valuable trees exist, and hemp 
and flax^axt qxtrtisively cultivated. Manufactures-include 
woollens, cotton goods, and cigarettes. Exports.— Whedt, cattle, 
tallow, hides, timber, woollens, essence of roses, tobacco, cheese, 
ai^d eggs. lmpotts.*-Manufactured goods—chiefly textile^ 
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machin^y, metal goods, building materials, ■petroleum, coa^ 
and paper. ; , > 

Annual value of exports to the United Kingdom, ^^491,484'; 
of imports from the United Kingdom, £1,048,626. Chief ports 
Sxe Varna (41,419) and Bourgas. ■" ' 

The capital is Sofia, with a population of 102,812. , 

Other important cities are Philippopolis (47,981), Rustchuk 
(36,255), Seiven (25,142), and Plevna (23,019). 

Albania is situated on the west of the Balkan Peninsula, 
ite.westem boundary being the Strait of Otranto. The inde¬ 
pendence of Albania was declared at the Conference of Lon¬ 
don, May 30, 1913, at the close of the Balkan War, when the 
kingdoms of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro cap¬ 
tured the western part of the peninsula from Turkey. The 
boundaries arc subject to delimitation by International Com¬ 
missions, and the southern frontier is to follow a hne from 
a point south of Cape Stylos to the Lake of Ochrida ; the 
estimated area is 12,000 square miles, and it.^ popuIsiiDn 
1,500,000. Durazzo'is the capital, other important towns 
be'ng Scutari, Valona, and Koritza. 



AFTER XVI. 

AoiA GENERALLY. 

Position.—Asia occupies the greater portion of the land mass 
of the eastern hemisphere, and presents an area estimated 
at 16,165,000 square miles, or more than lour times that of 
Europe. • 

Physical Features.—Occupying three great- temperature 
belts—tropical, temperate, and arctic—it is usual to arrange 
Asia into northern, central, western, eastern, and southern- 
sections. 

Northern, or Russian Asia includes the whole of the con¬ 
tinent north of the Altai and Yablonoi .Mountains—a region 
(as w^^iescend from the mountmns) of rocks and forest growth, 
jteppe-land &d frozen tundra, bleak and barren, suffering 
from intense cold^ winter, although having warm summers, 
and thinly peopled. “ 

Central Asia embraces the lofty table-lands of Gobi, Mon¬ 
golia, Tibet, and Turkestan —a region of sandy deserts and 
salt lakes, diversified by mountain-knots that rise above 
the snow line, and occasionally intersected by narrow valleys. 

Western Asia exhibits a series of plateaux, and partakes 
of the desert character of the central region, but is less 
elevated and more broken up by hiJi ranges and intervening 
valleys. The Khirghiz Steppes, the Mle-lands of Persia, 
and the deserts of A-'abia, belong to this region—the finest 
portions being-Turkey in Asia, Georgia, and the plains of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

Eastern Asia, or that part embracing the Chinese Empire, 
Manchuria, and the Islands of Japan, is one of the finest- 
and most diversified sections of the great continent. 

jSoutherA Asia, inclifding Hindustan, Further India, and 
the Malay, Peninsula, and lying largely within the tropics, 
is decidedly the_ riiAest and most diversified region-of the 
whole. Varied Sy minor hill-ranges and well-watered Valleys, 
by deltas and river plains, it enio 5 is a high though not oppres¬ 
sive temperature, has -only a rainy season for its winter, and,, 
* !j64 
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except during long droughts in the lower Indus valley and 
the Thar desert, presents in every district an unfailaig 
verdure. ' 

Geological Features.—Although the geology of Asia is but 
imperfectly Jmown, we have gathered enough from, recent 
surveys and travels to confirm the belief that every formation'* 
is there displayed, and this frequently on a most gigandc 
scale. All the economic minerals and metals are found within 
one or bther of its countries. The precious metals and gems 
also occur in abundance, and though less noted for its coal 
*a3nd iron thtin Europe and North America, it has still enough 
in India, the Indian Archipelago, China, and Japan, to form 
the basis of a successful mechanical and manufacturing 
industry 

Climate.—A continent stretching over three great conti¬ 
nental zones—torrid, temperate, and frigid—must necessarily 
exhibit great diversity of climate, and this diversity is rendered 
still more remarkable by the lofty table-lands, arid deserts, 
and snow-clad mountain masses, that occupy so la^e a 
proportion of the central region. On the whole, the continent 
of Asia does not enjoy the same modifying and tempering 
influences as Europe. The northern portion is situated on the 
confines of the polar circle, where the winter’s ice is gradually 
accumulating and overmastering the summer’s heat; another 
large section is raised to an enormous altitude, and placed 
permanently under snow and glacier. Its mass lies c«m- 
paratively unbroken by intersecting and tempering seas; 
it has no burning sandjr tracts in the south to send, wanh 
breezes, as the Sahara does to Europe. The Japan Current, 
whose genial waters lave its eastern coesi, is of minor volume 
compared with the Gulf Stream ; and even Jts'southern or 
tropical districts are cooled in the whiter half of the year by 
the winds that flow from the snow-cl&d central mountains. 
It suffers, therefore, an extreme climhte, that is, the summers 
are very hot and the winters very cold. *In the west, in the 
region of the Caspian and Aral Seas, ki Arabia and Iran, and 
the adjoining part of India, the rainfall is so slight that desert 
conditions prevail, and agriculture is caaned on only vdiere, 
there are rivers lowing from rainier regioAs. Rirther east 
is the high Desert of Gobi. The south and south-eastern 
countries are in the monsoon regionsj of India, Indo-China 
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and Southef.Ti China. In summer the monsoon blows from 
tlie ocean, bringing copious rains. In winter tHe land 
monsoon blows, giving, ds in India, a dry c()ol season. 

Vegetable Pfoductions.—Among the fruits of Asia may be 
mentioned the grape, orange, shaddock, lemon, ^ime, tamarind^ 
iftangosteen, fig, mulberry, olive, pomegranate, walnut, 
hlmond, cocoa, date, bread-fruit, cashew, betel, banana, 
pine-apple, melon, quince, apricot, peach, and all the garden 
fruits known in Europe. Among grains and cultiv'ated roots 
—^maize, rice, wheat, dhourra, barley, peas, beans, lentils, 
and other leguminous seeds, potatoes, yam, lotds, arrowrobl, 
etc. Among spices and kindred products —ciimamon, nutmeg, 
clove, pepper, camphor, cassava, tea, coffee, sugar, sago, etc. 
Among drugs, dye-stuffs, fibres, and the like—indigo, arnattO) 
saffron, cinchona, gamboge, galls, poppy, rhubarb, aloes, 
gums, hemp, jute, cotton, and many others; while among 
the forest and ornamental trees may be noticed the teak, 
cedar, sycamore, cypress, mangrove, bamboo, banyan, 
plantain, cCcoa-nut, and other palms, along with ebony, 
iron-wood, box-rfbod, sandal-wood, and others of a kindred 
nature. • 

Fauna.—^The Animals of Asia excel both in nobleness of 
form and in numbers. Among the mammals may be noticed 
the apes and monkeys of the south; the lion, tiger, ele¬ 
phant, rhinoceros, and tapir of India; the wolf, hyena, 
jackal, blue and black fox, and numerous varieties of dogs; 
the horse, ass, and came' of the central and western plains; 
the common ox, buffalo, aurochs, ykk, and musk ox; the elk, 
reindeer, antelope, axis, argali, ibex, goat, sheep, mufBon, 
etc.; porcupine, •jerboa, marmot, lemming, beaver, bat, 
ermine, etfc. together with bears, badgers, gluttons, sea- 
otters, seals, sea-cows, and other cetacea. Her seas, lakes, 
and rivers are stoc&d with valuable food-fishes, though less 
notably than those of'Europe. Red coral, mother-of-pearl, 
and pearls are fished from the gulfs, and among her special 
insect-prMucts may be noted her silk, honey, bees-wax, 
cochineal; gall-nuts, lac, and other kindred substances., 
People.—Ethnolegically the continent of Asia is occupied 
by three Inain 'varieties of mankind—^the Caucasian,'•Mongo¬ 
lian, and Malay; the first inlfabiting the south and west, 
the second the north ^nd east, and the third the south-eastern 
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region and adjacent Archipelago. Mountain and .desert form 
barriers more impassable than seas; and, thus, altogeth^j 
apart from the pdculiarities of the Mongolian and Malay races,' 
there has been none of that commingling thu.t has marked 
ihe progress of mankind in Europe. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

Position, Area and Population.—Japan comprises numerous 
islands, lying off the east coast of Asia; between them and 
the Asiatic mainland is the Sea of Japan. Korea became part 
of this empire by the treaty of August 23, 1£10. * ’ 

Honshiu, or Nippon, is the largest of the islands. Yezo lies 
to the north of Honshiu. The other two of the large islands, 
Shikoku and Kiushiu, are south of Honshiu, whdc Formosa Ijes 
on the tropic of Cancer. Taken altogether, they have an 
area of 235,886 square miles, and the population of the whole 
country is more than 56,600,000, three-fourths of whom 
live in the Island of Honshiu. 

"^nfigusp.tion and Climate.—Japan is, to a great extent, 
a mountainous^ountry, and many of the mountains are vol¬ 
canoes. Destructive earthquakes have often /.aken plp.ce, 
and slight shocks are of frequent occurrence. 

In the northern islands the climate is cold. The central 
island of Honsliiu has a generally temperate climate, while 
in Kiushiu, and the other southern islands, owing to the 
Japan Current and the latitude, the climate is semi-tropical, 
and in Formosa tropical. 

The prevailing winds of the »a of Japan are monsoons. 
The revolving storms, or cyclones, known as typhoons, are pecu¬ 
liar to the Japan ,,pnd China seas. They occur generally 
in July, .August, or September, and do great damage to 
property on land, as well as to shipping. 

Industries.—About one-eighth of the area of the country 
is under cultivation.* The leading field crop is riu, which 
forms the chief food of the people. In the south, tea, sugar, 
and Hheimulberry arp extensively grown. 

Among the other agricultural products are barley, rye, 
wheat, tobacco, indigo, and millet. The Japanese aje skilled 
and indgstrious farmers. Their fields are well kept, and most 
of the tillage is done with spade and hoe. 

The forests of Japan cover one-third of the area. They 
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suppfy useful woods in great abundance, including oak, cedar, 
pine, maple, and camphor-wood. From the bark and twigs 
of the paper mruberry, the Japanese make paper. From the? 
berries of the vegetable-wax a beautiful white wax is prepared. 
Jhis is exported in considerable quantities to Great Britain, a 
where it is used in candle-making. 

The domestic animals are horses and cattle. The cai&i. 
are small, but sturdy, and are used only as beasts of draught 
and burden. 

The mineral wealth of the country is very great. Mines 
di silver, copper, iron, coal, and sulphura.ro extensively worked. 
Copper is found in nearly all parts of the islands, and is manu¬ 
factured into various kinds of household articles, besides 
being exported. Coal is exported, most of it to Bombay, and 
petroleum is now worked in Echigo. There are numerous 
deposits of gold, once busily worked, but now somewhat 
neglected, because the foreign demand foi lea, silk, and other 
Japanese products has raised the wages of labour. 

Though Japan cannot be called a great mmufactui’mg 
country, the natives have attained a high degree of excellence 
in many ofwthe mechanical arts. In the production of numer¬ 
ous small articles of use and ornament, they displaya wonderful 
ingenuity and delicacy of workmanship. Recently, under 
the supervision of European overseers, the factory system 
has been introduced into Japan, and every western industry 
is being established. Each year sees a larger and larger 
surplus of manufactures exported to the great markets of 
Asia. 

Their superior skill and exquisite taste in lacquer-work have 
long been so widely recognised that the art has everywhere 
come to be known as japanning. The varnish u led by the 
Japanese in this process is the milky ju:ce of the lacquer or 
vamish-tree, found in the northern parts of the country. 
Porcelains and bronzes of beautiful designs and artistic 
finish are also among the characteristic products of Japanese 
skill. Silk fabrics are extensively manufactured. Among 
other industries are the making of paper, glass, and cement.. 
The fisheries give profitable employment tp large numbers of’ 
people inhabiting the many villages along the coasts. Cod, 
lobsters, and oysters abound in the numerous bays. 

Internal Commtuucation.—Internal communicjition in J apan 
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has been'greatly improved by the extension of railways, 
I which connect the chief commercial cities. ' 

t River navigation is vised in the transport of merchandise 
from the interior to the coasts. On some of the rivers small 
ste^mprs ply for short distances but flat-bottomed boats are 
•more generally used. 

Commerce.—^The foreign commerce of Japan has greatly 
increased within the last thirty years ; its present value' is 
over three hundred and fifty millions sterling. Ovdr a quarter 
of the total exports consist of silk. Next in importance 
come silk manufactures, cotton tnanujaciuris, dbpper, matches, 
matting, earthenware, and camphor. The bulk of the imports 
consist of raw cotton and cotton goods, iron, steel, and machinery, 
rice, oil-cake, wool, and woollen goods, sugar, and petroleum. 
Most of the foreign trade is with the United States, China, 
Great Britain, India and France; the United States being 
the largest purchaser from Japan, and the largest exporter 
of goods to Japan. 

^“he valte of the articles imported by the United Kingdom 
from Japan is4|f24,000,000 sterhng; the chief articles being 
silk goods and straw-plait, while the articles exported from this 
country to Japan amount to £7,500,000 sterling; including 
machinery, £2,000,000 ; metal goods, £1,439,766 ; cottons and 
woollens, £2,500,000. 

Commercial Towns.—Tokio, formerly called Yedo, the 
capital of Japan, situated on the east coast of the island ol 
Honshiu, has a population of twq millions and a quarter. It 
exports silk, copper, and lacquer i^k, mostly through the porl 
of Yokohama, with which it is connected by rail. 

Yokohama, tha seaport of Tokio, is seventeen miles distani 
from thdt qty. It is the greatest commercial port and th< 
principal distributing centre of the Empire. The populatioi 
is greater than thit of Bristol. 

Osaka, an important mercantile city in the south of Honshiu 
is the centre of a great tea-farming district. The Japanes 
military arsenal and iron foundries are located there, and i 
is the centre of the cotton-spinning industry. Its populatioi 
is 2,24^,000. . • . 

Kiottf, the kncient capital, is a beautiful city in the islam 
of Honshiu. Bronze goods Snd porcelain are made here 
Its inhabitants number 539,000. 
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Nagasaki, in the island of Kiushiu, has one of dhe finest 
harbours* in the world. The beautiful porcelain and orna¬ 
mental work in caived wood and ivcfry, for which Japan i= 
famous, are largely produced in and near this'city. Coal, 
camphor, and te(^ are shipped from this port. , , 

Nagoya, an important commercial city, stands in the centre 
of one of the largest plains on the east of Honshiu, where much 
ride is cultivated. 

Kobe, nehr Osaka, shares the import trade of that city. 

Korea hes between 122° and 128° E. long, and between 
34"^ ILnd 43° IT. lat., and its coast is fringed with numerous 
islands of which the largest is Quelpart. Its total length 
from north to south is 600 miles, while its greatest breadth 
from east to west is 135 miles; its area is about 84,00C 
square miles. The population is about 17,500,000. The 
country is fertile but mountainous, except in the river valleys. 
The chief products are rice and other cereals, beans, cotton, 
tobacco, and hemp ; ginseng, much used by the Chinese, is 
grown in the provitice of Pyeng-An, and, being a Gtovemmeni 
monopoly, is a rich source of revenue. Gold, copper, iron, 
coal, and otljer minerals exist in the country. There are 6^ 
miles of railway. The total imports amount to 720,000 
and the total exports to £3,000,000. Seoul (175,000) is thf 
largest town and scat of government; the open ports art 
Chemulpo, Fusan, Wonsan, and others. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 

THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, BTC. 

Position, Area, and Population.—China occupies a vast terri¬ 
tory in middle and eastern Asia. It lies south of Siberia, 
and its coast-line of about 2,500 miles is washed by the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean. Besides China Proper, this great coimtry 
includes the provinces of Tibet, Mongolia,'ManchuriL,' and 
Chinese Turkestan. Its area, nearly four and a half mil¬ 
lions of square miles, is much greater than that of Europe. 
It covers about one-twelfth of the earth’s land surface, and 
its population, which is estimated at 421,000,000, is greater 
than that of our Indian Empire. China Proper is the south¬ 
eastern portion of this extensive territory. It comprises 
little more'than one-tliird of the total area, but contains more 
Than nine-tenths of the population. 

Soil, ClinutlE, and Productions.—In the northern provinces 
of China the climate and agricultural producte are generally 
the same as those of Northern Europe. In the central pro¬ 
vinces, the richest portion of the country, tea and silk are the 
chief products. In the south the climate is tropical. Here 
are raised vast quantities of rice, which is the staple food of 
the masses of the people. Su^ar and tobacco are cultivated 
in the central and southern prcjvinces. 

»The poppy, from which opiuifi is made, is raised in nearly 
all the provinces, but the area is being lessened every year 
by law. Nearly 4he whole area of China Proper is arable 
land, ^id .all of this is skilfully cultivated, the spade being 
the principal implement of tillage. The northern dependen¬ 
cies are sparsely^ peopled and contain vast areas of forests 
and prairie. In tfie river-basins there are fertile districts, 
which produce* cereals, cotton, hemp, and tobacco. The moun- 
tainoifc province of Tibet is famous for its fine wool, obtained 
from the Tibet goat. 

■ The' principal minerals of China are coal, iron, and coppet. 
Probably no* country in the world contains such vdst dwxisits 
of coal. The greater part of the northern piovince of Shansi 
is one vast coal-field. Shansi has also extensive mines of 
272 
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iron. In several other provinces coal and iron exist in 
abundance! Copper,-mining has for centuries been an active 
i*idustry in the soilth-eastem province of Yunnan. Beds 
of kaolin are plentiful, and precious stones are foufid in many 
districts. , . . 

Manufactures.— Silk and porcelain are the best known 
manufactures of China. In the making of porcelain or china 
war?, appropriately so called, the Chinese were for centuries 
unrivalled, but their products in this industry are now inferior 
in quality and finish to those of western countries. The 
Chinese still mmntain their superiority in the manufacture 
of rich silk fabrics, and in many departments of artistic handi¬ 
craft. Their carvings in ivory and wood, their antique 
bronzes, and their filigree work in gold and silver are universally 
admired. 

Commerce.—The internal trade of China is of vast extent. 
It is carried on chiefly by means of the numerous canals and 
navigable rivers. Two great rivers, each of them thousands 
of miles in length—the Hoang Ho, or Yellow Rivi*r, in the 
north, and the Yang-tse-Kiang in the south, traverse the 
country from \vest to east, although the Hoang Ho is used 
only by small boats. 

The basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang comprises an area of 
750,000 square miles, on which are settled nearly half the 
population of the country. The river is navigable for 1,000 
miles, and on its banks are several of the greatest cities of 
China. Another large river,• the Si- Kiang, in the extreme 
south, flows into the sea neaf the city of Canton, whence it 
is often called the Canton River. It is navigable for 150 miles 
for small vessels. Canals joining their t’ibjitaries join the 
Si- Kiang with the Y ang-ise at the T ung-ting and Po-ya^ lakes. 

The Grand Canal, though partly fallen into disuse, is an 
important channel of communication in the coast provinces. 
It is 700 miles long, and traverses the productive districts 
lying between Shanghai and Tientsin. 

The foreign commerce of China is mosily with Japita, fol¬ 
lowed by Great Britain and British colonies, and the United 
States. ‘ • 

Silk, raw and manufactured, tea, sugar, raw totton* hides, 
and straw braid are the chief e^orts; tea and silk forming 
about two-fifths of the total value. 
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The chief'imports are, in order of their value, cotton goods, 
'opium, rice, sugar, metals, and petroleun^. One-quarter of 
*he imports consists of* cotton goods, and about one-fortieth 
is opium. 

'Ehe exports to the United Kingdom, valw;d at about ttn 
‘millions sterling, consist of lea, £1,546,320 ; s»tt, £1,137,000; 
hides, £658,000; and bristles, £407,000. 

The imports from the United Kii^dom, value^ at about 
£8,500,000, consist of textiles, £5,866,325 ; metal goods and 
machinery, £1,089,864 ; and tobacco, £1,649,535. « • 

Commercial Towns.—Peking, the capital*, is situated in the 
north-east, about 100 miles from the sea. It has a population 
of a million. Its commercial importance lies in its inland trade. 

Tientsin, the port of Peking, is a city of about the same sizd. 
Being one of the “ treaty ports,” it has an active foreign com¬ 
merce. As the northern terminus of the Grand Canal, and 
of the new railways, it enjo 5 rs a great interior trade. This 
^ce has also a valuable caravan commerce with European 
Russia. ^ 

Canton, the cMfef seaport of South China, is about as large 
as the cities already named. It exports tea, silk, and sugar, 
and imports cotton and opium. Canton has numerous silk 
and cotton mills. Until 1842 Canton was the only Chinese 
port open to foreign trade. There are now more than twenty 
treaty ports. 

• Shai^hai, on the east coast, near the mouth of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, is one of the treaty portj, and the first of the empire 
in the extent of its foreign commerce. It is also of great 
importance in inland trade, as the principal eastern depot 
of products in trcrfjit between the northern and southern 
provftices!' . 

The western nat|pns are now taking steps to secure much 
of the trade of China, which has hitherto been chiefly in the 
hands of the British. Germany and France in 1898 compelled 
the Chinese Government to lease them certain ports for 
^terms of*ninety-nine ‘years. Germany obtained Kiao Chau in 
the north, and France Kwang Chau in the south. The United 
Sfates and Japan'are also making a bid for a larger share of 
the commerce. In 1914 Japan annexed the German rights, 
and in 1915 promised to restore the land to China in return 
for certain commercial rights. 
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Minor Asiatic Countries. 

There are a fewjcountries of Asia that have no great inter; 
::ourse with the western world, but which, owing to their 
sije and their increasing civilization, must in time bec 9 me 
better known 4nd more important. They are Siam, in> 
south-eastern Asia, and the countries which occupy the great 
■ Piateau of Iran in south-western Asia. 

Siam is a country I}dng between the British and the French 
possessions, in the Peninsula of Indo-China. The population, 
about half of^hom are Chinese and Malays, is estimated to 
number 8,150,000. There is little settled industry. The mass 
of the people are in a condition of serfdom to their local 
governors. There are teak forests in the northern part. 
Rice is the chief export; and the trade of the country is largely 
in British hands. The upper part is mountainous, the lower 
flat. 

Bangkok, the capital, is situated on the Menam River, 
about twenty miles from the Gulf of Siam. It is siid to ha'vd 
a population of half a million. The city is but little above 
the level of the river, and is traversed by numerous canals. 
Most of the people live in squalid poverty. Their wretched 
hovels are in painful contrast with the royal palaces, and with 
the European quarter in which are street cars, iron bridges, 
and substantial buildings. 

Persia occupies the western part of the Plateau of Iran, 
It lies to the east of Turkey, and between the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. A great part of this area is desprt. 
The population is thought to number about 9,000,000. 
Outside of the towns and villages the^ppople are mainly 
tent-dwellers, depending on their flocks. ^ 

Fruits in great variety, the opium poppy, tobacco, and the 
mulberry are cultivated. Silk is chiefly produced in the Cas¬ 
pian provinces. Opium is exported to China and Europe, and 
• wool to Bombay and Marseilles. The hand-made carpets 
of this country have a world-wide repui^tion. Goods going 
to India and China are shipped from the ports of the PersiaiP 
Gulf. Trade with Europe is partly from Caspian pofts, and 
partly by caravan. ' » 

Teheran, the capital, is situated in the northern part. The 
city is about as large as Bristol. The onlj other Qonsiderable 
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town is Tabriz, in the extreme Rorth-west, near the Caucasian 
boundary. ^ 

' Afghanistai^ and Balucliistan are countries not well known, 
occupying the eastern part of the Plateau of Iran, and lying 
tetwceE Persia and British India. There is railway communi* 
cation through the Bolan Pass witli the cities of northern 
‘riindostan. 

Afghanistan separates Asiatic Russia from British India. 
The whole country is a lofty plateau. Afghanistan is about 
half as large as Persia, and has a population ,estimate(^ ?.t 
4,500,000. The Afghans are nominally subjects of the Amir 
of Kabul; but, in fact, this warlike people can hardly be said 
to form a nationality. The country is one of tribes and 
village clans. ■ 

There are no rivers and no good roads. Goods are camel- 
carried, and trade is mainly with the cities of India by way 
of the Himalayan passes. There are three considerable 
ci^—Kabul, -the capital, Kandahar, and Herat—all situated 
on caravan foutes. Silks are produced at all of these places ; 
carpets at Herat ;^nd dried fruits are sent out from Kandahar. 

^uchistan lies between Afghanistan and tfie Arabian 
Sea. There is scarcely anything that can be called a govern¬ 
ment. The lawless Baluchis divide their time between 
tending their flocks and plundering their neighbours. 

In theory the people are subjects of the Khan of Khelat. 
The British have encroached upon the country until the 
^greater part of it has been maejk; a province of British 
'India*. The influence of the British political agent is para¬ 
mount, and Baluchistan cannot be considered as independent, 
even in r^ard to«jt!j internal administration. They have 
similafly brought parts of the Afghan territory into their 
“sphere of influence,’’ regarding the control of the region 
south of the Hindoo ,Koosh range as necessary to secure 
British India from possible Russian aggression. 

The surface of Baluchistan is elevated and rugged, and, 
except in* the valleys,* barren and almost waterless. Dried 
frmts and vegetable dyes are exported to the cities of India. 

Khelat, the only*.considerable town, is the capital. - It is 
situated id the northern part, at, a point 7,000 feet abovfe the 
sea-level. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

'NORTH AMERICA GENERALLY. 

Position.—Like Europe and Asia, North America lies’ 
chiefly within the north temperate zone; has its coast-line 
well diversified by bays, gulfs, peninsulas, promontories, and 
numerous otutlying islands. South America, on the other 
hand, lies, like Africa, mainly within the tropics; is also 
slenderly united to the north by a narrow peninsula, has a 
coast-line little broken by indentations, and has, in like 
manner, fewer and less important islands. 

Structure.—Unlike the Old World, the trend of whose 
main mountain-masses is from west to east, or across the 
continent, the New World has its mountain-chains arranged 
longitudinally, and this disposition confers, of course, on its 
surface many important distinctions. On the whole, the 
continent of North America has a large extent of coast-line, 
and there is easy access to the interior by the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, and to a lesser extent 
by Hudson Bay. Approach to the interior from the west is 
diflflcult on account of the high mountain country to be 
crossed. 

Physically, the continent of North America may be arrangdti 
in the following regions :-»■ 

The Pacific maritime region, extending northwards Irom 
the extremity of the Californian peninsula to Alaska, and 
consisting of the western edge of the gfeA mount|in region. 

The Western Highlands, bordered bv the coast ranges on 
the Pacific side and the Rockies on the sast, between which 
is a plateau region, broad in the south inu narrowing towards 
the north. , 

The Eastern, or Atlantic Highlands, stretching from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, almost to the Gulf of Mexico, and kno\\2j 
as the Appalachian system. 

The Central Upland, a low plateau regibn extending from 
the Rockies to the coast oj Labrador and including the 
plateau of the Great Lakes. 
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The Great Central Plain of the Missouri and Mississippi 
extending trom the Rocky M\>untains on the west, to the 
■Alleghanies on the east, find from the Gulfjof Mexico north¬ 
ward to the 50th parallel. On the east this region is rich 
and well wooded; in the middle it is open or rolling prairie 
ground? but not unfertile; but towards the west it is dry anS 
,pandy. 

The Great Northern Plain beyond the parallel of 50°, dotted 
on its southern limits by pine-forests, but beyoi*^ this, for 
four-fifths of its area, a bleak and desolate waste, overspread 
with numerous lakes, and resembling Siberia in, the physoal 
character of its surface and the rigour of itS climate. 

To these may be added the frozen region of Greenland and 
the Arctic islands—a division of the globe doomed to per¬ 
petual snow, ice, and glacier, and whose wealth arises more' 
from the temporarily open seas that surround it, than from 
the land of which it is composed. 

The narrow region of Central America, which lies between 
tl»-Gull of ^exico and the Pacific, and is traversed by moun¬ 
tain ranges which leave but a strip of low land along the sea- 
coasts, while, in ^rtain portions of the interior,^ they form 
elevated table-lands. This region is strictly inter-tropical, 
and, along with the West India Islands, is marked by a 
tropical flora and fauna, except in the most elevated portions 
of the interior. 

Geology.—Geologically, this continent presents every strati¬ 
fied formation, from the old crystalline schists of the St. 
^Lawrence and the Appalachians <fjwn to the recent alluvia 
of thfe Mississippi, and from the granites, syenites, and por¬ 
phyries of the Rocky Mountains down to the recent ejections 
of the^Mejfican volC^oes. The great central plain, from the 
delta of the Mississippi north to the Arctic Ocean is chiefly 
of recent origin, and, consequently, yields comparatively 
few mineral or metallic treasures, but in the other regions' 
the economic minerals are numerous and abundant. Of 
these may be mentioned granite and building stones of every 
description, limestone, marble, and gypsum; salt and salt 
springs in great abrmdance, and from several formations; 
coal, botl^ anthracite and bituminous, in inexhaustible;^fields 
in the United States and Nova,Scotia. The chief metals are 
—gold in California, British Columbia, Mexico, arid tlje 
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Yukon; silver in the Central United States, Mexico, and 
Canada; iron in the United States, Canada and Mexica; 
copper abundan'fly in the north the United States £^3 
south of Canada, and the far north ; lead also% abundant in 
^he Western States and Canada; and tin, mercury, and 
antimony are found in Mexico and California. • 

Climate.—^The greater part of North America is in th* 
temperate stone; the far north is within the Arctic Circle; 
while the? south of Florida is only one and a half degrees from 
the Tropic of Cancer. Over such a vast area there are natu- 
rarfy many 'varieties of climate. The Pacific coast has an 
oceanic climate, cool and damp in the fiord region of the north 
as in Norway and the west of Britain; warmer with dry 
summers in the south as in Spain and north Africa, making 
irrigation necessary. The southern portion of the great 
central plain, along the Gulf of Mexico, has a sub-tropical 
climate, with abundant rain. A large part of the western 
plateau region, as around tlie Great Salt Lake, is desert, 
except in the irrigated areas. The Arctic region£i*nd Labradfor 
are frozen during the greater part of the year, Hudson Bay 
being 'opeo to navigation only from the middle of June till 
October. The whole central region, with the exception of 
the parts mentioned, from the Rockies to the Atlantic, has 
an extreme climate, with the hottest summers in the south 
and the severest winters in the north. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes are blocked by ice four months 
of the year. In all this fegion there is sufficient rainfall for 
agriculture, except along the foot of the Rockies, where, both 
in Canada and the United States, irrigation is generally 
necessary. * , 

Flora.—From the Isthmus of Panama north to the 27th 
parallel, the vegetation (with the exception of that on the 
higher table-lands) is altogether tropii*al; and, hence, all 
the low grounds of the West Indii Islands and Central 
States teem with the products of that zonft. From the 27th 
parallel north to the 35th parallel is the warm-temperate 
zone of the continent, marked by its magnolias, swam^- 
hickories, lobelias, deciduous cypress, and, luxuriant climbers 
and aquatics; and between the 35th and 44 th parallels may 
be said to lie the true temperate zone, characterised by its 
oaks, ashes, hickories, planes, and whitf cedar^ and growing 
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in perfection all the cultivated fruits and grains. North of 
the 44th parallel to the basin of the St. Lawrence and Cahadian 
lalces stretches the colder temperate zone, wifn its oaks, elms, 
birches, maples, red and white pines, and the ordinary fruits 
and grains of Europe. From an economic or agricultural point* 
of view, it may be stated that all the common' garden fruits 
di Europe can be reared in the northern states of the American 
Union, while oranges, pomegranates, melons, figs, peaches; 
grapes, olives, almonds, etc., can be grown in the south. 
Indian corn is cultivated in all parts to the south of Maine; 
tobacco as far as 40°; cotton to 37°; the sugar-cane to 35''^; 
rice in the Gulf states, wheat all over the Union, oats and 
rye chiefly in the north, and hemp, flax, and hops in the 
western and middle districts. 

Fauna.—All the domestic animals of the Old 'World—the 
horse, ass, camel, ox, sheep, goat, pig, dog, cat, poultry, and 
the like, have been introduced with much success in North 
America, and have spread with the colonists over every 
habitable re^.on of .the continent. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Situation and Extent.—^The territory of the United States, 
Alaska Bxcepted, lies wholly within the North Temperate 
Zone. It covers the continent of North America from the 
Atlantic 0(?ean,to the Pacific, and extends from the Great 
Lakes, on the north, to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

The average length of the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast is about 2,500 miles, and the average breadth 
from north to south is about 1,300 miles. The total area, 
including Alaska, is in round numbers three and a half million 
square miles, nearly as great a surface as that of all Europe. 

Climate.—The climate of the United States varies, from the 
long, severe winters, and the short, hot summer# of the north, 
to the more equable, sub-tropical seasons of the south. In 
the same •latitude the climate of the Pacific coast is much 
more equable than that of the Atlantic States. Winter in 
California is merely a rainy season. In the Gulf States and 
on the coast of Washington and Oregon the rainfall is copious. 
In the Atlantic States, especially near the sea-board, the supply 
is less, but abundant. In the northern half of the Mississippi 
valley the rainfall, though somewhat smaller still, is distri¬ 
buted with considerabfe evenness throughout the, yea?. 
Over the greater part of the Pacific Highland the annual fall 
is scanty, while parts of Utah, JJcjgada, Arizona and 
south-eastern California are practically rainles^s. • 

Configuration.—^The surface of the country is greatly 
diversified. Not far from the Atlantic? coast, and having a 
general direction parallel with it, extends, from Maine almost 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the Appalachian? Mountain System. 
The various ranges that make up this system, together with 
the lands they have uplifted above the coast level, are knoite 
as the Atlantic Midlands. Occupying piost of the western 
part of the country, and similarly extending ir# a general" 
northerly and southerly difection, are the many ranges of 
the Sierra Nevada and Rodf,’-Mountains, Tjiese, with the 
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Plateaux that lie between themf, constitute the Pacific High- 
fands. Between these highlands, and occupying the greater 
past of the interior of the United States, is the vast bwin of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. This region is called 
tlje Central Plain. The narrow strip of sloping plain whicff 
y,es between the Atlantic Highland and the eastern coast is 
Imown as the Atlantic Plain. The much smaller area betweep 
the Pacific Highland and the western coast is Cfilled the 
Pacific Slope, or the Pacific Coast Plain. On the northern 
boundary several states contribute waters to tha lakes which 
border upon them. The State of Michigah, in particular, 
has most of its boundaries formed by four of these lakes. 

Of the drainage systems of the United States the most 
important are those of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. 
The Mississippi system drains more than half of the area of 
the United States, intersecting or bordeiing upon two-thirds 
of the States -and territories. Fifty-seven tributaries are 
comprised in J:his system. Of these, by far the most important 
are the Missouri, ^io, Arkansas and Red Rivers. 

Of the Great Lakes, one. Lake Michigan, is wholly ’vithin 
the borders of the United States, and the other four form a 
considerable part of the northern frontier of the Union. 
Further to the east, but also tributary to the St. Lawrence 
River, is Lake Champlain. This body of water, though more 
than 100 miles in length, is much smaller than any of the 
Gfeat Lakes. It lies almost wholly within the territory of the 
Pnited States. Crossing che Atlantic Plain in a general 
south-easterly direction are numerous rivers, most of which 
are broken by rapids or falls, so that they are navigable only 
in their lo)ver coui^e#. Three of these rivers, the Hudson, 
the D^aware, and the James, are of great volume, and afford 
unbroken water-wayf for many miles into the interior. 

Flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, but forming no part of 
the Mississippi system, are numerous rivers which play an 
important part in the industries and trade of the Southern 
silates. Of these rivers the greatest is the Rio Grande, which 
[la^ its head waters in Colorado, and forms the boundary 
between ^texicq ahd the State of Texas. This rvyer is 
navigable only for vessels of light draught. 

■The rivers of the Pacific Slope are relatively few. In the 
far porth-wesf is the Columbia, which, in the lower part of its. 
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course, separates the States of Washington and Oregon. The 
long, narrow, and, highly fertile valley of California is watered* 
in its northern half by the Sacramento River, and in the 
southern half by the San Joaquin. In the south-west is 
the Colorado, v/hich pours into the Gulf of California most of 
the drainage of Utah and Arizona. 

, More than half the boundaries of the United States consist 
of coast-Une upon the two oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Atlantic and Gulf coasts are irregular, and the North 
Artlantic coasts are deeply indented by the estuaries of a 
number of riversf, and large bays and safe and commodious 
harbours are numerous in this part. Long Island Sound, 
Delaware Bay, and Chesapeake Bay arc the largest of these 
arms of the sea. On the Pacific side of the continent there 
are but three great harbours— Puget Sound, and the bays 
of San Francisco and San Diego. 

Natural Resources.—^The vast territory of the United 
States, in its varieties of climate, its forest-covered mountrin 
ranges, its well-watered plains, and its rich mineral deposits, 
possesses i^tural resources of the greatest diversity. 

The Atlantic Plain has a generally fertile soil, numerous 
rivers affording water-power in their upper courses, ^and 
navigable channels nearer the coast, besides the great 
commercial advantage of proximity to the eastern sea-board. 

The Atlantic Highland is for the most part covered with 
hard-wood forests, and contains valuable deposits of coal, iroH, 
and petroleum. \ 

The chief natural advantages of the Central Plain ate its’ 
vast area of fertile soil, its navigable rivers and lakes, and its 
mines of coal, iron, copper, and lead. Id tfie northpjm part, at 
the head of navigation on many cf the rivers, are fine 
supplies of water-power. . 

The Pacific Highlands are richer in deposits of metallic 
ores than any other region in the world. Qold, silver, copper, 
and lead are the principal products of the mines. Cone¬ 
bearing trees of many varieties cover a large part of this ar^, 
esjjecially in the norih-west. In the valley of California the 
soil is of extraordinary fertihty. ■* , 

Population.—^The population of the United States is now 
estimated to be in round numbers 100,000,000, the north and 
the east being the most densely peopled parts df the country. 
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About one-tenth of the American people are negrpes, the 
,Sescendants of blacks brought from Africa slaves. Nearly 
aH of them arp in the southern half of the country, where they 
and their ancestors for several generations have been native 
to the' soil. There are 266,000 Indian desoendants of tUfe 
^aboriginal Americans now living in the United States. About 
one-fourth of them have their homes in Indian territory, and 
are peaceful and considerably civilized. The re^t occupy 
lands reserved for their use in remote and unsettled parts of 
the country. , ,, 

About 75,000 Chinese are widely distributed throughout 
the cities and towns of the Union. The majority are in the 
Pacific States, where they are employed as day-labourers and 
domestic servants; those living in the eastern half of the’ 
country are nearly all laundrymen. 

Of the population of the United States, about one-third 
is dependent on agriculture ; one-fourth on manufactures and 
njining; and the larger part of the remaining fourth is 
occupied eitlier imwholesale and retail trade, or in the various 
departments of me business of transportation. The number 
engaged in lumbering and the fisheries, though considerable, 
forms but a small percentage of the total population. 

Industries.—Products of Agriculture.—Four of the great 
staples, cotton, wheat, Indian corn, and tobacco, are partly 
used at home and partly sold to foreign countries. Cotton 
i^, commercially considered, the most valuable field product 
of the United States. The cotton-growing region is in the 
Gulf'States, the most important of which are Texas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, and Arkansas. The 
United States pro&ute more wheat than any other country 
in the worldc The richest wheat fields are in the north¬ 
western part of the. Central Plain, and in the States of the 
Pacific Slope; the mpst productive states being, in order", 
Minnesota, North, Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wash¬ 
ington, Indiana, and Illinois. Indian Com flourishes in the 
^ion South of the fvheat-producing area; that is, in the 
^^tes that occupy the central part of {he Mississippi basin, 
chiefly in Iowa. Illinois, and Nebraska. Tobacco is staple 
field product of Kentucky, Nqrth Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. Crops that en^^ 
jB^ly into domestie trade, because they are ^most wholljf 
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consumed at home, are— oat&y raised in great quantities in 
Iowa, Illinois, aijd all the Lake S^tes; rice, now chiefly 
cultivated in Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; cane-sugae, 
raised principally in Louisiana; beet-sugar, two-thirds of 
\<lnch comes from California and Michigan; hops, giowa 
in the States of Washington and New York; hay, potatoes, 
and other root-crops. 

‘The grape is now carried by rail great distances to the large 
cities in specially constructed cars, and wine-making is carried 
on, qpt far fr(,\m the seats of vine-culture. The chief of these 
are in California, "which is by far the most important, Ohio, 
North Carolina, and Western New York. 

The greater part of the beef supply is raised on the vast 
grassy plateau that lies to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Hides become a commodity of trade at the various points 
where the beef is dressed for market. Cheese is mainly 
derived from New York and the other States that border on 
the great lakes. Wool and sheepskins come from Ohisv 
Illinois, Texas, and the Western States of the Central Plain, 
in which corn is grown for the fattening of live-stock, especially 
hogs, of whtch vast numbers are kept. 

Mineral Products.—The United States is a country rich in 
a great variety of mineral deposits. Of coal, iron, and copper 
the products surpass that of any other country in the world. 
The precious metals, aluminium, petroleum and natural gas, 
lead, salt, and building stone also abound. Deposits of codl 
exist in nearly all the S^tes of the Union; anthracite in 
■Pennsylvania only ; bituminous coal in that and other States ; 
^and lignite in the Western Highlands. Beds of iron ore are 
as widely distributed. Copper is found fti ♦lontanaj Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Michigan. A large part of tha world’s pro¬ 
duct of gold and much of the product of silver are mined in the 
Pacifle Highlands. Petroleum is foun^ chiefly in California, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio ; lead in Colorado, JVIissouri, and the 
region where Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa meet ^ salt in 
New York, Michigan, West Virginia,* and Kansas; an^ 
building stone of varfr>us kinds in many of the States, but 
especially in those of the Atlantic Highlands.^ All the borax 
used in the States is found in,^ California. 

Means of Communication.—^The navigable rivers, lakes, 
Vid coast waters of the United States, together with the canals 
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.that connect them, fonn a s^tem of domestic trade-routes 
> almost as important as ,that furnished by |he railways; 

' Rivers.—Of the rivers of the country, the Mississippi and 
its numerous afilucj'ts make up a system of the greatest 
<;orrfmfrcial consequence. By means id badges and steam¬ 
boats of light draught, it pi i)\’ides transportation for the more 
bulky goods produced in the Central Plain. The principal 
items in this traffic are coal, iron-ore, petroleum, cof ton, grain, 
sugar, with cotton-seed and its oil. 

The large cities situated on these water-ways—Pittskurg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas‘City, Minneapolis. 
St. Paul, Memphis, and New Orleans,—whose early 
prosperity was due to river traffic, are still greatly benefited 
by it. The relative trade consequence of all river systems 
has been somewhat diminished by the multiplication of rail¬ 
ways. This is especially true of the Mississippi. The Hudson 
River derives its chief importance from the fact that it forms 
part of a ..continuous water-route between the Atlantic 
sea-board and States which border on the Great Lakes. 
The Delaware River is navigable to Trenton, qnd provides 
a highway for the coastwise trade of Philadelphia, especially 
in the item of coal. At Chester and Wilmington, on its banks, 
are great shipyards. 

Lakes.—^The Great Lakes, which form part of the northern 
boundary, are a busy commercial highway, except during the 
winter, when navigation is obstructed by ice. The steam 
marine of the lakes has a greater tannage than have the sailing 
craft, and many of the steamers are of the most approved 
type of naval architecture. The sailing vessels are mostly 
thre^-ma*ted schooners. There is a vast traffic between 
Buffalo, at 'the western extremity of the Erie Canal, and 
the ports of Lak» Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, 
to Duluth, the eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. The aargoes consist mostly of coal and manu¬ 
factured, goods going west, and of iron, copper, grain, and 
Jiimber going east. Other important cities on the Great 
Lakes, named from east to west, are Oswego, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, thicago, and Milwankee. The larger part 
of the total shipping of the G»eat Lakes hails from Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, West Superior, Toledo, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo. Tfie largest shipyards are those of Cleveland and 
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Bay Cit }4 The only other lak^in the United States that has 
a large commerce's Lake Champlaiq. It forms part of the 
•St. Lawrence drainage system, and has canal communicatiofl 
with the Hudson. 

Canals.—The •canals of the United States have a' thtal, 
length of about 4,000 miles. Those of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland are principally used for floating iron and coal to 
the cities the coast, in exchange for general merchandise. 

The Erie Canal connects the Hudson River with the Great 
Lakes. The voyage between Buffalo and New York, by 
way of the Erie Canal and Hudson River, occupies about 
a month. 

The Si, Mary's Falls Canal avoids the falls of St. Mary’s 
River between Lakes Superior and Huron. This important 
gatew'ay of trade is only one mile in length (see page 143). 

Other busy canals are the Champlain, which connects the 
Hudson River with Lake Champlain, and thus with the St. 
Lawrence system ; the Raritan, which connects tj,^e Delaware 
River with Raritan Bay ; and the Ohio, which connects Lake 
Erie witJi th^ Ohio River. The Welland Canal is a Canadian 
w'ork, which connects Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is made 
necessary by the rapids and the great fall of Niagara. 
Further east, several short canals avoid the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence, and, thus, the waters of the Great Lakes are 
commercially connected with the sea-board at the mouth of 
that river. 

Coast Trade.—Three-fourjhs of the tonnage of the American 
merchant marine are employed in the coast-wise trSde. 
Lines of steamers connect the great cities of the coast with 
one another. Such lines in particular Arfy passengers, and 
freight between New York City and thi ports of Giveston, 
New Orleans, Charleston, Richmond, Boston, and Portland. 

Most of the coast-wise freight, however, is transported in 
sailing vessels. Coal going to New England fjom Philadelphia 
and New York Harbour, and pine-limber ^oing north ^om the 
Gulf and lower Atlantic ports, are leading items in this traffic. 
Cotton, however, comes to the north-eastern markets froig, 
Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, and Charleston by 
steamer. The principal staple* in the coasting trade of the 
Pacific States are —canned salmon, seal-pelts, gold, and whale¬ 
bone from Alaska; grain, Umber, and atool from Portland; 



coal iron! Seattle; and canned salmn irom Astoria—all oi 
* these going chiefly to San Francisco. Many cargoes of timber 
<are shipped,to the same point from the ports of Los Angeles* 
and San Diego in the south. 

Railroads.—A network of railroads is jpread over '.he 
populous eastern half of the country, and great trans-con¬ 
tinental .lines connect the eastern roads with those of the 
Pacific States, making a total length of 266,000 miles. 

These Trans-continental Railroads are four m number. 

1. The Northern Pacific Railroad extends ,from 
Minneapolis, and Duluth at the head of Lake Supenor, to 
Portland (Oregon), and Pu^et Sound. 

2. The Great Northern Railroad extends from Duluth, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis to Seattle and Tacoma, the Pacific 
ports. 

3. The main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad extends 
from New - Orleans (Louisiana) to San Francisco. The 
,Central Pacific extends from Ogden (Utah) to San Francisco. 
The latter'conjMcts at Ogden with the Union Pacific running 
to Omaha ana Kansas Citv, the chief commercial gateways 
of the Missouri River. 

4. The Atchison S 3 istem extends from Chicago and St. 
Louis to the Pacific coast, passing through the south-west and 
reaching, by means of dependent lines, all the important 
points in the State of Texas. 

The principal Eastern Railroads are four in number. 

1. The New York Central a^id Hudson River Railroad 
connects New York City with Albany, following the Hudson 
River, and extends through the Mohawk valley west to 
Buffalo. Thencef,- dia the lidce Shore and Michigan Southern, 
it extends to Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. It also connects 
at Buffalo with the Michigan Central, running to Detroit and 
Chicago. These lineij are known as the " Vanderbilt System.” 

2. The Pennsylvania Railroad connects Philadelphia with 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis by way of Pittsburg, and 
all these cities with New York. 

3. The New .York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad tra¬ 
verses the southern part of the State of New York, tonnecting 
the city of Piew York with Buffalo, and having a branch to 
Cincinnati and St. Louis called the Atlantic and Great Western. 

^ 4. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, running southt^d 
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and westward from New YorA^connects Baltimore,' Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The ^vision to Cincinnati is called 
^he Cincinnati, Wailhington and Baltimore, and that between, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, the Ohio and South-Vfestem. 

Commerce.—The United .States ranks second apiQng 
nations in the value of its foreign commerce, Great Britain' 
being first, and France third. 

Most of the exports are to Great Britain and her possessions, 
Germany, France, the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Mexico, Brazil and Japan. 

Mo?! of the* imports are from Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Brazil, Japan, Italy, India, Mexico, China, Switzer¬ 
land, the Netherlands, Dutch East Indies, Argentina, and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Our trade with the United States is of the most satisfactory 
kind to that country, as nearly all our imports from that 
country are of native growth or manufacture, and the United 
Kingdom is her best customer, taking one-third of the total 
exports. * 

The chief exports from the United States to the United 
Kingdorn, with their value in millions of pounds, were:— 



Millions £ 


Millions £ 

Wheat 

.. 49 

Leather .. 

..4k 

Flour 

.. 10 

Machinery 

..8 

Maixe 

.. 8 

Copper Goods 

.. lOi 

Cotton 

.. 77 

Petroleum and 

Products 4 * 

Cattle and Beef . 

.. 13 • 

Tobacco .. 

.. 4i 

Bacon and Ham. 

.. 28 • 

Wood and Manufactures , 5} 

Lard 

.. 8 




The total value of these is over 250 millions sterimg. . 
The principal imports from the United KingSom to the 
Un-ted States, with their values in millions '^f pounds, were :— 

MiUions £ \ ^ , MilUons / 


Iron .Linen Goods .. .. 

Cotton Goods .. .. 7i | Woollen Goods .. * .. 2 


Total imports into *the United States, aiiout thirty-fouf 
millions. * * 

Cmnmercial Centres.—New York, the great commercial 
centre of the United States, is second only to London among 
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the greatfCities of the world in population, wealth, anfi enter- 
, prise, its estimated populau'on bcin.c; over seven • millions. 
Its geographical position and us fir' hfjbour combine to^ 
make it the 'commercial metropolis of uifc Western Continent. 
In ^amount of commerce, it is surpassed only by Londpn, 
rHamfiurg and Liverpool. ' 

Manhattan Island, on which it is mainly situated, is long 
and narrbw, and projects into a deep bay. This bay, and the 
adjoining waters, furnish nearly one hundred square miles of 
anchorage ; while the shores of the island have twenty-five 
miles of water-front, all of which fumisjies good whSrfage 
area. The adjacent shores supply as much more. 

New York has gradually and steadily absorbed the bulk of 
the foreign commerce of the Union. Direct communication is 
now held tvith all the large commercial centres of the world 
by steam-ships and sailing-vessels. This port does more 
than half of the foreign commerce of the country; and four 
trunk lines of railway connect the city with the great producing 
'legions and commercial centres of the west. 

These lines life the New York Central; the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western ; the Pennsylvania ; ard the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio. They bring the food and other products of 
the west to New York for export, and, in return, distribute 
throughout the west the manufactures of the Atlantic States 
and the wares imported. Even the cotton of the south seeks 
,New York; and a fifth of the amount exported annually 
passes through this port. , 

New York is the centre fron? which most of the great 
financial transactions of the country emanate; and, as a 
money-market, ij i,s second to London only. The manu¬ 
facturing, interests, in and around the city, are much greater 
than in any‘'other part of the country. The more important 
industries are the making of clothing, shoes, cigarettes, and 
cigars ; sugar-refining, ■printing, and book-binding; brewing, 
leather-working, and iron and steel-working. Some of the 
best ships built in t^e country are launched here. 

■; At the western end of Long Island is Brookljm, now a 
part of New Yori^, to the main body of which it is connected 
by the <flnesti suspension bridge in the world. The manu¬ 
facturing interests of Brooklysi are very great, but it is also 
a city of hopes for New York business men. It has a great 
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extent* of wharfage, and a considerable portion of the 
commerce of the ^ort of New Ytork is done through Brooklyn., 

Jersey City, opnpsite New York 09 the west, is a suburb 
• of industries and homes. Its water-front is extensive; and, 
as numerous western railways terminate at its piers, a con¬ 
siderable direct .foreign commerce is carried on. Withih a, 
radius of twenty miles of the City of New York is a population 
of^about four millions, all dependent to a greater or less 
degree upop the city. 

Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, is the second 
Ameijcan seaport in commercial importance. About nine 
per cent, of the coftimerce of the country passes through this 
port. Much of the export and import trade of New England 
is carried on through Boston, and it also receives for export a 
large amount of food-products from the west. These pro¬ 
ducts reach Boston largely by way of the New York Central 
and the Boston and Albany railroads. 

The harbour of Boston is one of the best in the country, 
but its anchorage area is little more than half as geat as that* 
of New York. The Boston and Albany, and other railway 
lines, coanecj this port with the great trunk lines of the west, 
while numerous other lines communicate with all parts of 
New England. No other part of the country does so much 
manufacturing as New England ; and Boston is the city upon 
which nearly all these industries depend, both lor banking 
facilities and for a market. 

Boston is a great financial centre. It is also the chief 
educational centre of the ccxmtry. The industries of Boston 
are chiefly the manufacture of bools and shoes, clothing, and 
iron and steel goods, and -printing and hook-binding, brewing, 
and sugar-refining. It is the first market ^md, the 

second wool market of the United States • 

New Orleans is advantageously situated <on the Mississippi 
River, one hundred miles from its mouth. The channel at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River has .been deepened 
to thirty feet. This has been done by building walls jn front 
of the banks so as to narrow the channel! The effect of this* 
is to increase the rate of current, which automatically deepens 
the river, so that ocean vessels of the greatest, drauglit may 
now reach the city. These improvements have greatly 
increased the commercial importance of the por^ About a 
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third of the cotton crop and nearly all of the cotton-seed oil 
nire shipped from New Orleans. The railway connections of 
the city have been improved during receryi years, and have 
done much to aid its commercial development. The exports 
of New Orleans are ten*times the value of its imports. Most 
«f the sugar-cane raised in the United Sta.es is grown in 
Louisiana, and the raw sugar is sent to market through the 
port of New Orleans. Rice, another leading crop, finds ,'ts 
way to market by the same means. It ha.s factories of various 
kinds; the leading manufactures of New Orleans being 
tinware, clothing, boots and shoes, manufactures of weoic-and 
railway cars. , 

San Francisco is the eighth .seaport in commercial import¬ 
ance in the United States, and is destined to become a great 
commercial centre. San Francisco Bay, together with San 
Pablo Bay, its northern extension, on which it is situated, 
forms one of the most beautiful harbours in the world, and 
furnishes anchorage ground several times as large as th.at of 
New York hrrrbour. The harbour itself and the Golden Gate 
(the strait condtecting it with the ocean) admit vessels of the 
greatest draught at any rime, regardless of tides. Nearly all 
the foreign commerce of the Pacific slope passes through San 
Francisco. Much of the trade is in imports; but of late 
years, wheat and fruit have become considerable exports. 
Timber, wine, and meat products are other exports. Nearly 
all the quicksilver exported goes through this port. 

Lines of steamships connect tfie city with New York, the 
Pacific coast-ports of South America, Yokohama, Honolulu, 
Auckland, and the various Australian ports. It is con¬ 
nected by steamshjp lines with all the important coast 
towns, a-id by rail with the more important places of the 
interior. The building of trans-continental railways has 
greatly increased travel and trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific sea-boards. Much of the coal used in California is 
imported from Washington, British Columbia, and Australia. 
But,.in spite of the high cost of fuel, manufactures are exten¬ 
sive, especially those of furniture, leather goods, clothing, 
cigars, iron and ^teel, and refined sugar. Considerj^le fishing 
is carried on from this port, and, with New Bedford and 
Provincetown, on Cape Cod, k does most of the whaling of 
the world. 
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Philadelphia fourth among the seaports of the United 
States. • The city is situated' on the Delaware River, on# 

, hundred miles fr*m the Atlantic Otean. The depth of the 
river at low tide is sufficient to admit large ocean steamships. 
'Khe principal ettports are food products, coal, cotton, lealher, 
tobacco, and petroleum. The petroleum export of the United 
States is almost entirely from Philadelphia and Neji^ York. * 

•The proximity of coal and iron mines largely accounts for 
the great‘industrial development of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, where manufacturing interests greatly exceed ship¬ 
ping* interests in. value. Iron and steel-working is very 
extensively followed, but it is for its woollen industries that 
the city is especially noted. It is the greatest carpet manu¬ 
facturing centre in the world ; and in making velvet, Brussels, 
and other fine kinds of carpets, the city is not excelled. 
Woollen cloth, worsted, yarn, and other w'lol materials are also 
extensively manufactured. The manufacture of pressed and 
other ornamental bricks and terra-cotta ware is a g. eat industry 
and one for which Philadelphia is famous. <Among other 
leading manufactures are those of drugs and chemicals, sugar, 
hats, and oMon goods. Philadelphia has a population of over 
a million. The city is well provided with railway facilities, 
and its prosperity has been largely due to a system of canals 
which connect it with the coal and iron regions, and with 
New York and Baltimore. In the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
along the shores of the Delaware River, are the largest and 
most important ship-building yards in the United States. 
Among the vessels built iif these yards are the swift staafii- 
ships plying between San Francisco and Australia. The 
vessels for the new navy of the Unitqd £tates constructed 
here have few, if any, superiors in the navies of (jtheT nations. 

Baltimore has a commerce slightly smaller than that of 
Philadelphia. Its exports are a third greater than those of the 
latter city. In exports, Baltimore nfnks fifth. New York 
being first, Washington second, and Now (Weans third. Its 
imports are but a fraction of the export*, and little greater in 
value than those of New Orleans. The city is situated neti' 
the head of Chesapeake Bay, one hundrecUand eighty milSs 
from the Atlantic. It owes much of its growth, hotvever, to 
railway connections with the \^est rather than to its maritime 
position. The harbour is naturally a fine one, but it has noi 

I*—(1481) ' 
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the capacity found at other loading |•( 1 rts, |Baltimorc’is the 
greatest oyster-market in the 'world, an.; one of (Ih; most 
important industries of the city is that ol g4tiieiing, canning, 
and shipping' oysters to all parts of tlv world. The city is 
also, a, considerable tobacco market. .-Vniong the leading' 
ifadustries are iron and stcel-workin", and bnek-makivy. 

' The.se .si.\ purls, .\cu ’\'ork, \1 .isliinglon, .Vou Orh'ans, 
I’hiladelj/hia, Ballimorc, and iloston, do about ei.glily-iune 
per cent, of the in.porting, and seeenty-nine pel ctnt. iif the 
exporting; that i.s. eighty-four per cent, of the^total foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

Lake Ports.—Oswego, the most important city of the United 
States on Lake Ontario, carries on a considerable trade with 
Canada. The largest starch factory in the world is situated 
here. 

Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie, is an important railway 
centre. Coal and the manufactured products of the East 
are shipped from this port to the West and into Canada. It 
is the lake tc .-minus of the Erie Canal. 

Cleveland, sitiBated on the southern shore of Lake Eric, has 
a valuable shipping trade in grain, iron ore, and manufactured 
products. Its manufactures are very important, and include 
iron and steel wares, furniture, and farming implements. There 
are also a number of large petroleum refineries. The Ohio 
canal affords an outlet to the Ohio River, and thence to the 
Mississippi. 

Detroit, on the DetroT River, 1 etween Lakes Huron and 
Erie^ is the most important port between Buffalo and 
Chicago. 

Chicago, situated near the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan, is the most important port on the Great Lakes, 
and the second in population on the American continent. 
The harbour, naturally poor, has been greatly improved by 
artificial basins and sea-walls. Chicago is the greatest 
railway centre in ihe world. About thirty lines make the city 
their terminus. It is the greatest food centre in the world, 
ktid a large proportion of the products of the States west of 
this point find their market here. 

Milwaukee manufactures flour, beer and leather, 'and has 
a large trade in grain and timber. 

* River Porte.—Owing to the facilities for transportation 
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•urnished by thil river, and tq the railway connedtions witl^ 
3 ther great centres of trade, numerous large cities have 
jrown up along me Mississippi River and its tributaries. • 
Vicksburg, on the lower Mississippi, is the centre for the 
3 *tput of manx cottonseed oil mills. * • , 

Memphis is one of the most important cotton markets of the, 
nterior. • 

St. Louis, on the Mississippi River, just below the junction 
oi the»Missouri, is the great commercial centre of the Mis- 
iisjippi valley. The population of the city is over half a 
million. It is a gi'cat market for grain, flour, animals and 
inimal products, tobacco, cotton, cottonseed oil, and sugar. 

St. Paul is situated at the head of the navigation on the 
Mississippi River, and is an important centre. 

Minneapolis, adjoining St. Paul on the west, is the greatest 
iour-producing centre in the world. 

Kansas City is on the Missouri River. It has a small river 
:raffic, and its development is mainly due to its great railwaj* 
acilities. * 

OmahB has a considerable river traffic, and is a railwa} 
;entie ol nfuch importance. In the city are large manu- 
'actures of railway supplies. Smelting and metal-working are 
eading industries. 

Louisville, on the Ohio River, is the greatest tobacco-market 
n ther world. Pork-packing and the manufacture of whisky 
ind metal goods are leading industries. ♦ 

Cincinnati is the largest^and most important city in tJje 
Ohio valley. An extensive traffic is carried,on by the rifer ; 
by the Miami canal which gives water connection with Lake 
Erie, and by the great trunk line whiSh Connects,the. city 
with all the leading commercial points • 

Pittsburg and Alleghany City are situate^ on the Alleghany 
u-d Monongahela rivers, where they unjte to form the Ohio. 
The first growth of Pittsburg was due to its favourable position 
for traffic by water ; but the later development of the coal 
and iron mines of Pennsylvania has miftle the city, next tq 
[Chicago, the principal, iron and sted-producing centre of thg 
:ountry. Glass-making is the second industry, an^ in this 
product Pittsburg stands first in the country. 

The Territory of Alaska.—^Tne territory of Alaska has an, 
arga of over half a million square miles, rihe greater part pf 
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which lies either within or adjacent to the arcjlic circle. West 
of the coast range of mountains the climate is mbderate, 
being modified by the' Japan current. The commercial , 
importance of Alaska lies in its so-called fisheries. These 
incli'do whaling, sealing, and sea-o|ter catching; salmon, 
cbd, and halibut are also taken. The rivers that flow into the 
Pacific Ocean abound in fisk, and the run of salmon in the 
spring is greater than that in the Columbia River. The 
canning of this fish is now an industry of great value. - 

In the southern part only are the resources of Alasjca 
developed. The great cost of supplies and the difficulty of 
transportation hinder the prosecution of industrial enter¬ 
prise. silver, copper, tin, and coal are mined, but under 

very unfavourable conditions. Petroleum, t^vpstm, and maMe 
are found. The unworked deposits of coal, all of which is 
bituminous, are estimated to be sufficient to supply the 
United States for centuries. The forests of southern Alaska 
contain valuable woods, such as spruce, fir, hemlock, and 
yellow cedar S'Tho capital is Juneau. 

Cuba, acquired after the Spanish war, was constitufed into 
a Republic, subject to certain limitations, in 1902. 

Cuba, the largest island of the West Indies, is situated at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. In area it is about four- 
fifths that of England, and the population is 2,600,000. 
On the coast the climate is tropical, but the interior uplands 
a'te cooler. The soil is fertde. Productions.—There are 
large forests and exten uve grass-fands, and about one-tenth 
ofthe land is cultivated. Sugar,*'tobacco, coffee and tropical 
fruits are grown, and immense herds of cattle are raised. 
Gold, silver and copper are mined. The chief industries are 
the growing and manufacture of tobacco. 

The commerce is chiefly with the United States, Great 
Britain, and Spain.' 

Havana, the coital, has a population of 688,000. 

Puerto Rico is an island less than Wales, population, 

J, 120,006. It produces sugar, tobacco and coffee. San Juan is 
the chief port. 

‘The Hawaiian Islands.—-These islands lie 2,100 miles south¬ 
west of San Ffancisco. Hawaii is the largest. Area, 6,405 
square miles. Population, 251,1)00. The climate is temperate 
and equable; and the soil fertile and productive in parts. 
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Prcwductions.-I-There are many large forests and extensive 
grassy flains on which large h^ds of sheep and cattle are raisedi 
Sugar and rice art the staple products ; cofee, bananas, coUojt, 
tobacco, wheat and fruit are also cultivated. TilSe exports are 
sugar, rice, bananas, hides and wool. The imports ar^ manu¬ 
factured goods dnd fooSslufs. The commerce is chiefly with 
the United States. Americans own nearly all the cultivate# 
area. 

Honolulu is the capital, with a population of 75,000. It is 
lighted by electricity, almost every family has a telephone, 
andtt has a good«system of street cars. 

The Philippine Islands.—These islands are situated in 
the Pacific Ocean. With the Sulu Archipelago they have an 
area of about 114,400 square miles, and a population of 
8,831,618. Luzon is the largest island; its area is about 
41,000 square miles. The next in impo’i:ance are Mindanao, 
Samar, Palawan, and Negros. 

The islands are very mountainous, one of the summits reach¬ 
ing 10,300 feet, and are covered to the tops Wth enormoJs 
trees. Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes are common 
and desLruetive. Water is everywhere abundant in streams 
and lakes. The climate is tropical—^liot and humid, but 
salubrious. Violent hurricanes occur on the coast. Pro¬ 
ductions.—The soil is extremely fertile. There are rich 
forests of cedar, ebony, teak, ironwood, gum-trees and sapan 
wood. The bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, citron, taniarind, orange 
and mango grow in profusion, while tobacco, cotton, Manila 
hemp, cofee, sugar, rice, iftdigo, wheat, spices and maizfKce 
also cultivated. Diferent varieties of fish are very plentiful, 
and game —deer, wild boar, etc.—is aljpndant. Stock of all 
kinds is extensively reared. Coal and iron are present in 
large quantities, and gold, quicksilver, copper, sulphur and 
marble also exist. Amber, tortois6-shell,*coral and mother of 
pearl are found. The exports are timbef, hemp, tobacco, cigars, 
cofee, sugar, indigo, gum-mastic and somtf mineral produce. 
The imports are principally manufactured goods, petroleum, 
coal, wines, flour and Chinese silks. • 

Including the Ladrfine Islands, the imports from the United 
Kingdom reach nearly one million, and the*expofts to the 
United Kingdom over three rfliUions. 

Manila, in the south-west of Luzon, qp Manila Bay, is tlft 
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capital, y is well laid out, has fine, wide |ttreets ana gooa 
fjublic squares, ornamented witfn fountains, etc. The shipping 
trade is large, and it has. a world-wide famtpfor the manufac¬ 
ture of cigars. Fabrics are manufactured from hemp, and 
from the fibres of the pine-apple. Population, 267,000. % 

A ^ ' < ' 



CHAPTER XXL 

t 

MEXICO AND THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The Republic of Mexico.—The area of Mexico, 767^198 square 
inilesjib about six times as greatas thatof the United Kingdom, 
and the population is 15,500,000. The population is densest 
in tiTe southern part of the country, where, owing to the higher 
altitude of the land, the climate is cool. Three-fourths tof 
the people are of mixed or Indian blood. 

The great wealth of Mexico has hitherto consisted in her 
mines of silver, gold, and copper. It is estimated that the 
silver-mines have furnished more than belt the world’s supply 
of that metal. During recent years the industry of the 
country has drifted from mining to oil and agricv.linre. Cereals 
are the chief field jiroducts of the highlands ; m the lowlands 
hemp, sugar, coffee, cotton, and tobacco, are the staple crops. 
The forest-products are mahogany, dye-woods, gtmis, and spices. 
Within recent years, the rearing of cattle, horses, and sheep 
has become a great industry in the north. 

As with otlu'r Spanish-Americ.an countries, the business of 
Mexico is largely in the hands of foreigners. Commerce 
is developing very rapidly, and the United Stiytes is the chief 
selling market, taking three-fourths of all Mexican exports, 
except those of the previous metals. The precious nwhalf 
constitute tw'o-thirds of the total value of exports. Apart 
from these, it may be generally said tl^tiMexico sells mahog¬ 
any, dye-woods, spices, coffee, hides, and hemp ; 'and buys 
textile fabrics, articles of iron and stea, and leather goods. A 
Itrge share of the goods imported bj* Mexico come from 
France. * 

Vera Cruz and Matamoros are the chiePports on the Gulf 
coast. The harbour of Vera Cruz is »yt very gotd, though 
it is the port of the city of Mexico. Mexico City, c«i*e 
of the largest and fiJiest among the capitals of the Spanish^ 
American Republics, is a busy commercial centra being at 
the heart of the railway system of the country. 

Central America.—Central America, tbe southern extremity 
299 , 
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of North America, comprises the six Republic of Guatemala, 
tHonduras, Salvador, Nicaragut, Costa Rica and Panasna, and 
the British colony of .Belize, or Britisln' Honduras. The 
inhabitants are mainly Indians and mixed races; but most 
of the whites are of Spanish descent. The greater part pi 
the interior is a table-land. The Pacific coast Is mountainous; 
I. the eastern coast marshy. 

Guatenlala is the northernmost of the republics. By far 
the most valuable product and export is co§ee; si.gar, hides, 
indigo, rubber, and jruiis follow in order. San Jos6, on the 
Pacific, and Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic, are the‘'ch’ief 
pprts, and are joined by rail through the capital. Guatemala, 
completely destroyed by an earthquake shock in 1917, was the 
capital. The total jiopulation of the republic is about 2,000,000. 

Honduras is centrally situated with respect to the other 
states. The exports consist chiefly of fruits, cattle, mahogany, 
hides, rubber, coffee, and sugar. The mineral wealth of the 
country is but little developed. There is a short strip of 
toast-line on,the Pacific, but the greater part of the republic 
stretches alongrthe Caribbean Sea, for a distance of 400 miles. 
Tegucigalpa is the capital and largest city. ' Tlie total 
population of the republic is about 613,000. • . 

Salvador is the only central American state having no 
Caribbean coast. The people are engaged in agriculture and 
mining. Indigo, coffee, sugar, balsam, and silver are expo'^ted. 
The total population is about 1,250,000. The old capital, San 
Salvador, surroimded by volcanoer, has been abandoned for 
■ another site called Neu> San Salvador. Though the smallest 
but one of the six central American republics, Salvador is 
second in populatjoi^. 

Nicaragua is the largest in area of these republics, and has 
an extensive'sea-coast on both ea.st and west. The central 
part of the country'Is a great fertile plain. Many rivers flow 
to the sea from this plain, but the San Juan is the only one 
that is navigable.' Much of the pubhc income is derived from 
the monapoly of the exports of tobacco and gunpowder. Cattle- 
faising and the collecting of rubber are the chief occupations 
.of. the people. Tl^ere are few exports, that of coffee being the 
‘"most impertant. Greytown, on the east coasT, and Sdn Juan, 
on the west coast, are the chief seaports. Leon, the former 
capital, and ,the largest city, is situated on the Pacific. 
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Mana|ua, the pfcsent capital, is situated upon thejake of the 
.same name, me total population of Nicaragua is abou* 
600,000. • 

Costa Rica is about two-thirds the size of “Ireland. Its 
iljost valuable product is co§ee. Exports of fruits and Jobjicco 
are increasing “yearly. • San Jose is the capital. The total 
population of Costa Rica is 420,179. • 

•Panama.—Formerly a department of Colombia, P^ama has 
existeji asf a separate republic since November, 1903. Its 
area is 32,380 square miles, and it has a population of 401,000. 
PimBna is tlie chief town and the Pacific terminus of the 
isthmian railway; Colon, or Aspinwall, is the Atlantic 
terminus. The prosperity of the republic largely depends on 
the transit trade between these two ports. Gold, hides, rubber, 
shells, cabinet woods and bananas are exported in return for 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs. 

Across the narrow isthmus of Panama a lock canal has 
been constructed by the United States, for which purpose 
a belt of country, five miles wide on each sidiN-of the routS, 
was ceded to them. The canal is fifty miles long, and its 
minimu’m depth 41 feet; the Atlantic port is Colon, the 
Pr.c’fic, Panama. The least width is in Culebra Cut and the 
greatest in Gatun Lake. The three chief parts of the canal 
are the lake formed by damming the Chagres River, and the 
two channels leading to this lake from the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans ; the surface of the lake in question is^SS feet above 
sea-level. AsmaUstcamorjtheLoirt'sc.passedthroughthecanal 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific on November 17, 1913,«Rd» 
the canal was made available for commercial shipping on 
August 15, 1914. During 1915 there werevrontinual interrup¬ 
tions of traffic owing to landslides, ancl the canal was closed 
until April, 1916. ’ 

The Island of Haiti.—ITiis island, whic'f is inhabited mainly 
by negroes, is divided into the Domihican Republic in the 
eastern and that of Haiti in the western ^art. The island 
has about the same area as Ireland, anc^q population of about 
2,250,000. The exports are chiefly tropiial woods, coffee, cottotf, 
sugar, and cocoa. 

Port-au-Prince, the capital of Haiti, has a pop«lation oU 
105,000 ; that of Santo Domingo, the capital of the Dominican 
Republic, is about 22,000. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

I, 

SOUTH AMERICA GENERALLY. 

Position.—United to North America by the narrow Isthmus 
of Panama, which is little more than eighteen miles .across, 
South America, like Africa, stretches away into the Southern 
Hemisphere, bulking broadly beneath Ihe equator^' tut 
gradually tapering till it terminates in the bold rocky pro¬ 
montory of Cape Horn. It has an estimated area ot nearly 
seven million square miles, fully two-thirds of which are 
situated within the tropics. Like Africa, its triangular out¬ 
line is little broken by gulfs or bayr : but it has a gigantic 
river system whose estuaries and channels affoid the means 
of communication with its remotest interior. All its better 
{iortions are* thus fairly accessible—the only barrier being 
the lofty ridge#of the Andes (practicable only at a few narrow 
passes), which separate the eastern plain from Che western 
sea-board. 

Physical Features.—In physical aspect the continent 
possesses the following regions :— 

The low-terraced belt of country skirting the shores the 
Pacific, from ,S0 to 100 miles in breadth and 4,0(X) in length, 
of which the two extremes are funiilc, and the middle sandy, 
'arid, and dotted with salinas. *■' 

The basin of the Orinoco, enclosed on the north by the 
eastern curve of the .^ndes and on the south by the highlands 
of Gaiana. It consists of extensive plains, called lianas, 
either destitute of wood or merely dotted with trees, but 
covered during patt of the year (the rainy season) with 
luxuriant herbage. ‘ 

The basin of the Amazon, a vast plain, embracing a surface 
of more than two million square miles, intersected by numerous 
tributary rivers, po.ssessing a rich soil and humid .climate, 
almost entirely ijovered with dense 'forests (selvas) arid 
impenetrable jungle. After heavier rains than usualThe whole 
is practically converted into a'shallow inland sea. 

• The great (Valley pf the Plata, occupied chiefly by open 
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plaint called Pa Jipas, in some parts toward the Aijdes barren 
.and shingly, buf, in general, cfothed with weeds, thistle, an4 
tall grasses, on wfcich teed enormou* herds of wild horses and 
cattle. * 

*The high country ot Brazil, eastward of the Paraguay^and 
Uruguay; presenting lltemate ridges and valleys, covered 
with timber towards the Atlantic, but opening into grass-lands^ 
in* the interior. 

Th^ sterile region of Patagonia, rising by successive stages 
from the Atlantic—the soil shingly and strewn with boulders, 
th*e ^'ass stunted, and the climate cold and tempestuous. 

And, lastly, the Andean Belt, stretching from South to 
North, consisting of mountain-ridges covered with snow and 
volcanic ejections, of intervening gorges and occasional 
table-lands, whose elevations conier on their tropical position 
the climates of temperate regions. 

Geology.—Though observations have been made at numer¬ 
ous detached points, the geological structure of this continent 
IS yet imperfectly Imown. The Andes, as wel^as the Brazif- 
ian and Colombian sierras, are rich in metalliferous veins and 
prec'ous minerals. Gold, lor example, is found in New 
Gienada, Brazil, Guiana, Chile, Peru, and Bolivia; silver in 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and La Plata; tin and quicksilver in 
Peru ; copper, lead, aniimony, iron, etc., in various districts ; 
coal^ Brazil, Chile, :uid Panama; salt in Grenada and La 
Plata; nitrates of soda and potash in the salinas La Plata and 
Peru ; diamonds in Brazil > emeralds and other precious stones 
in most of the higher rangc%. « 

Climate.—With the exception of Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, wliich are chilled by the cold, currents from the 
Antarctic Ocean, and the plain of La Plata, which, towards 
the Atlantic, enjoys a genid and temperate clim'ate, the great 
bulk of South America is situated withir rihe tropics. 

Flora.—In no other region is the trhe tropical forest seen 
in such perfection, in none is rapidity of growth so remarkable, 
and in none is there such a development pj verdure and foliage. 
In Paraguay is grown the tnate or Paraguay-tea tree; ajtd 
in the more tropicab portions are cultivated the cinchonas,^ 
sugar-cane, cocoa, co§ee, tapioca, rubber, arrowrooi, tobacco, 
cotton, indigo, and a thousand*luscious fruits ; w'hile in Chili, 
“ the Italy of South America,” the vtwe.and olive are grows. 
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THE STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Colombia^—The republic of Colombia is situated at the north¬ 
western extremity of South America. Its axed is '-nearly 
482,329 square miles ; the population is estimated at 5,475,0,00. 
Much of the surface is mountainous; but, in the easf, and 
on the north, are extensive plains. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal products 
are tobacco, cocoa, cofjee, plantains, bananas, wheat, and other 
cereals, vegetable ivory, and indigo. Cattle and horses are 
reared on the plains, and large quaniities of hides and f'eried 
beef are produced. The forests are extensive. Among the 
trees are mahogany and cedar, fustic and other dye-woods, and 
medicinal pln-p. The mineral productions are gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, iron, lead, mercury, salt, petroleum, gnd coal. 

The chief exports are cinchona, co§ee, tobacco, m&s, silver ore, 
cocoa, cotton, dye-stuffs, hides and rubber. The chief imports 
are clothing and foodstuffs. The principal means of com¬ 
munication between the interior and the sea is the navigable 
Magdalena River. * • 

'•Bogota, th^ capital, is situated on a lofty plateau, and is 
consequently healthful, diough but<d few hundred miles distant 
"fit/Ai the equator. * 

Venezuela.—^The greater part of this republic lies in the 
basin of the Orinoso River. The area is nearly four hundred 
thous{ind“square miles; the population is two millions and 
a quarter, 'inland, and beyond the reach of commerce, 
are great forests,‘ extensive grazing areas, and a very 
fertile agricultural country. 

Agriculture employs one-fifth of the population, and caille- 
raising is*extensively carried on upon the llanos of the Orinoco. 
Tile gold-fields, though not yet very productive, are among 
The richest in the world, Coal, iron, copjier, asphalt, 'petroleum, 
silver, tin^ and 'salt abound. 

The exports of greatest conse'tjuence are coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
i&d hides. Other items axo cattle, gold, dye-woods, and timberi 
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The United Stales buy o? Venezuela principally coffee, and 
^ell fo l»er in exchange cotton ggods and manufactures of irot^ 
and steel. Most «f the trade is with the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France. » * 

^Caracas, the capital, is the principal cocoa-market. Valencia 
exports coffee. tMaracaifeo is the chief seaport. * * ,, 

Brazil.—Brazil extends over nearly half the continent of. 
South America. It is bounded on the north-east* and east 
by the, Atlantic Ocean, while its land boundaries touch upon 
every other country of South America except Chile. The 
exteiA of its *c.oast-linc is nearly 4,000 miles. 

The area of Brazil is nearly as great as that of the United 
States, and its population is over twenty-four millions. The 
part of the country which can be said to be peopled comprises 
less than half the tot.-!! area, and is for the most part included 
in the states bordering on the Atlantic. 

Portuguese is the language of the peojile of Brazil. In all 
the other South American republics Spanish is spoken. 

Situated for the most part in the torrid zone, Brazil ha» 
generally a tropical climate. In the vast lowland plain of the 
north, comprising the basin of the Amazon, and l 3 nng near the 
equator, the*heat is very great. In the southern part the 
land rises rapidly towards the interior, leaving only a narrow 
plain along the coast. Owing to its elevation, the tempera¬ 
ture^ this highhmd is considerably lower than that of the 
northern plain. In the higher lands the products are those 
of the temperate zone. 41 ong the coasts, and in the river 

valleys, the vegetation is topical. _^ 

Vast areas of the interior are covered by dense forests, 
which supply valuable woods of various kinds. Among the 
best known timber trees are rose-wood satin-wood ; .shell- 
wood, from which beautiful articles >i imitation shell are 
made; a number of trees yielding rubbe* ; and Brazil-wood 
and fustic, from which red and yellow dyes are obtained. 
Besides these, numerous medicinal plants, including sarsa¬ 
parilla and ipecacuanha, are found in Brazil, especially in the 
basin of the Amazon. ** ,* 

Among the agricultural products, by far the most important 
is coffee. Brazil produces and exports more.coffes than all* 
the rest of the world together. Half the total quantity 
exported goes to the United States. Next to cq^ee, the mo^ 
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valuable fi?ld products of Brazil are sugar, io\ acco and coUon. 
7he cereals and vegetables of /che temperate zones dre sue-* 
cessfully cultivated. The cultivation of flee is extending, 
and much cdcoa is grown. 

Matidioca, or manioc, is one of the characteristic products 
of Brazil. It is the plant from whfch tapidca is obtained. 
•Large quantities are exported, and it forms the principal 
farinacemf. food of the people under the name of farina. ' 

The mineral resources of Brazil are very great, buV, with the 
exception of gold and diamonds, they have been very little 
developed. Besides gold and diamonds, R'azil has deposits 
oi silver, lead, and graphite, as well as mountain masses of 
iron. In the state of Goyaz are enormous ore-beds. There 
are also strata of Brazilian “ pebbles,” from which lenses ate 
made ; coal, marble, and beds of kaolin. 

Immense numbers of horses, cattle, .and sheep are raised in 
Brazil. In the southern states v.ast herds of horses and oxen 
roam at large over the great plains. The oxen are taken 
r^ith the lasso .and are valued mostly for their hides, which 
are exported ii^great quantities. 

Manufactures have made but little progress'in Brazil. 
Woollen fabrics of good quality, including line cashmeres and 
merinos, are made in the southern state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
In this state there are also ironworks and sugar refineries, 
besides tanneries, breweries, and distilleries. In the statss of 
Minas Geraes ^nd Sao Paulo cotton goods are manufactured, 
the machinery being imported from the United States and 
F.wr.pe. At Rio de Janeiro there dec cotton and silk factories. 

Brazil has about 17,290 miles of r,iilway, partly owned 
and partly guarantee^! by the government. Nearly all the 
lines aonnect seaports with inland navigable rivers. The 
railway systerh is best developed in the southern coast states, 
particularly in the gteat coffee state of Sao Paulo. 

The area drained by the Amazon in its course from the 
Andes to the Atlantic is not less than 2,500,000 square miles 
in extent.! With its n;umerous affluents, the Amazon, affords 
rfiavigation for large vessels for thousands of miles. In the 
east and south twq, other great river;, thfe SJo Francisco and 
Tne Paraiw, with their many tributaries, supply another 
great system of navigable wattfr-ways. 

. •The foreign eomtnerpe of Brazil js mainly with Great Britain, , 
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the Uhited Stalls, Frand-, and Argentina. Ti^c leading 
exports «re co^tk, rubber, maSi, cocoa, and leather. The* 
imports, chiefly nmnufactured article*, are cotton goods, wines 
and spirits, preserved meats and fish, woollen go<Ms, iron anfi 
ste^l goods, coal, and manufactures of leather. Most of the 
food-stuffs arc iniportcdlfrom the Argentine and Uruguayan 
Republics; and most of tlio cotton goods and iron and steel 
masrufactures, from England. The annual valu# of the 
export^ frofu Brazil to the ITnited Kingdom is about eleven 
and a quarter millions. Bi azil imports from the United King- 
dofli products to (Jre value of £6,000,000, great items being 
textiles and fuel. , 

Rio de Janeiro,the capital of Brazil, situated on the Atlantic 
coast, is the principal seaport of the republic. It has an 
excellent harbour, and a great shipping trade. More than 
half the coffee exported from Brazil is shipped here, for 
which reason it is comnronly spoken of as “ Rio ” coffee. 
The city contains 976,000 people. 

Pernambuco (or Recife, Portuguese for “ t^e Reef”), a 
seaport at the most eastern point of the Atlantic coast, exports 
large quantities of sugar and cotton. Pernambuco has 
submarine cable communication with Lisbon. 

Bahia, in (he coast state of the same name, is the third 
city in population, and an important seaport. It has an 
extensive export trade in the chief products of the state, 
which are sugar, tobacco, cotton, cofiee, cocoa, and fruits. , 
Para (or Belem), the most important seaport of the north, 
is situated on one of the iHouths of the great river Amazsa. 
It has a very great shipping commerce with the United States 
and Europe. Rubber is the principal exnoij;. Other exports 
are cocoa. Brazil-nuts, vanilla, cabinet wooas, skins, and feathers. 
Santos, the port of Sao Paulo, is an iruportant toffee port. 
Manaos, on the Amazon, is a rubbe* collecting centre. 
Steamers ply between here and Para, ftritish ships do a great 
part of the carrying trade to and from Brazil. There are 
three lines of English steamers, one German line, ^nd one 
American line, trading to Brazilian ports. * 

Chile extends along* the west coiist of Soijth America from 
Peru to Cape Horn, and is walled in on the east by ihe great 
chain of the Andes. Its area*is six times that of England. 
T^he population is nearly four millions. 
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Northerp Chile has a desert-liy surface, lind would be of 
kittle value but for the deposits of guano a!,d nitre, •■wai for, 
its mines of gold, silven, and copper in ithe mountainous 
regions. Thfc nitre deposits consist chiefly of sodium nitrate, 
only a small quantity of potassium nitrate being found. Thq^e 
deposits are commercially spoken <A as “•nitrates.” The 
cnitrates form the most important article of export to the 
United Kingdom. The middle part of the republic is the most 
populous, and is the agricultural section ; the southeiji part 
is sparsely inhabited, and covered with dense forests. The 
north is rich in nitre and guano, the centre in copper and'otWer, 
^d the south in iron and coal. 

The chief articles of export are nitrates, copper, and wheat. 
The leading imports consist of cotton and woollen manufactures, 
coal and machinery. The United Kingdom buys nitrates, ore 
and wool; and, in exchange, sells cotton and woollen goods, 
ironwork and machinery, and coal. 

Santiago is the capital, and Valparaiso is it^ port. Iquique, 
farther north,,js the port from which most ol the nitrates are 
exported. ^ 

Antofagasta, almost on ihc tropic, is the port of^Bolivia, 
with which it is connected by rail. 

There are nearly six thousand miles of railway. The 
Transandine line now reaches Argentina by the Uspallata 
Pass and another Trans-Andean line is under construction 
farther south. 

Uruguay.—Uruguay, south of Brazil, and the east of the 
.Asg'Zntine Republic, is the smallfcst of the South American 
repu\)lics. The area is 72,210 square miles. The population 
is over one million,,ai}d a quarter. 

This republic is fortunately situated for commerce, having 
more than 600 miles of water front on the Atlantic coast, 
and on the Uruguay and Plate rivers. The surface is a vast 
grassy plain, diversified by low swells of land in the interior. 
The country is well watered, and the climate is not unlike 
that of southern Frapee. Fruits and vegetables are.grown in 
gjeat abundance and variety. The chief wealth of the country, 
(however, centres ip the grazing interest!!; and the 0 x 50118 of 
'veef, hidesj, meat extracts, and wool are of great iiftportance. 
The forests yield a plentiful siipply of useful timber. 

•s Trade is c^ed oq mainly with Great Britain and France. 
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The principal m^ulacturJ for export is beef and extract of 
tneat* The Teadtog imports a^e liquors, and manufactured^ 
goods in great vasiety. We buy of JJruguay hides, wool, and 
hair, and sell in exchange manufactured productt. * 

Montevideo, the capita and largest city, is situated upon 
a tongue of land whilph is washed on one side by’th% 
Atlantic, and on the other by the River Plate ; most of the. 
trade of the republic passes through this port. 

Ecuador#—Ecuador lies on the Pacific coast, between 
Colombia and Peru. The area is nearly five times that of 
En|;laid. Tne population is estimated at 1,323,000, more 
than half of it consisting of Indians. Agriculture is in a 
backward state. Cocoa is the staple product. Coffee is 
grown to a considerable extent, and rubber plantations are 
being made, as the wild plants have been exhausted. The 
minerals comprise gold, sulphur, lead, iron, copper, emeralds, 
and petroleum. Extensive forests afford timber suitable for 
ship-building and cabinet work. The manufacture of 
“ Panama ” hats is a leading industry. • 

The roads are very poor, even in the dry season ; and, 
during tr*e ssveral wet months of the year, the}' are impassable. 
Freight and merchandise are transported by pack-animals. 
There are two short railways from the east to the interior. 

Trade is carried on chiefly with Great Britain. Cocoa is the 
prin^al export; followed by coffee and Panama hats. In 
return Great Britain sends cotton and woollen goods and 
hardware. « * 

Quito, the capital and laigcst city, is nearly on the equqIoE„ 
at an altitude of about ten thousand feet. Guayaquil is the 
principal seaport. Guayaquil is the on^ place of much 
importance, and most of the shipmeifts of cocoa, rubber, 
hides, and bark pass through this port. • 

The Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific, ^are now important 
on account of their position with regard^to the Panama Canal. 

Peru.—Peru is situated on the Pacific coast,south of Ecuador, 
and west of Brazil and Bolivia. Its area is estimated at 
722,461 square miles. The populatioii Is about 4,600,009# 
of which the great majority are Indians and half-bree<£. 
Along the coast the country is low. The laqds lyijig to the* 
eastward of the Andes are very fertile, and will be opened 
to enterprise and trade by the completion of/ailways anjj 
‘ 10—(1482) 
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irrigation works now proj ected. 1 he ocean ^cable has S tations 
pon the coast at Paita, Ca})ao, and Limat 'Peru'is'intei;- 
sected by the head waters of the Amaz«n, which afford it 
(.ommunication with the Atlantic. 

The chief exports are sugar, gums, ores, coiion, wool, bpth 
.frohi the sheep and the alpaca goat<i and gui.no. 

Lima is the capital, and chief centre of trade and wealth. 
It is corfaected with Callao, its seaport, by railway. S«me 
of the largest and finest business houses in Lima are owned 
by Chinese merchants, who have the monopoly of trade in 
certain textile goods. A New York firip controls most of 
the foreign trade of the country. 

Paraguay.—Paraguay lies between Brazil, Bolivia, and the 
Argentine Republic. From the latter place it is separated 
by the Paraguay and Parana Rivers. It is one of the smallest 
states of South America, and, like Bolivia, has no sea-coast. 

The arga is estimated at 107,000 square miles, and the 
population at about three-quarters of a million. The southern 
“part of the country is low and swampy. A large part ol the 
northern se«fon is covered with forests, comprising a great 
variety of timber. The mineral resources are iinperfectly 
known, but iron and copper have been found in several places. 

Paraguay has every advantage that nature can afford, and 
needs only development to become of great commercial 
importance. Its pastures support vast herds of caiil' and 
fpuits in great variety are grown. New regions are being 
opened by immigrants, and svgar-culture is growing in 
iamortance. " 

the manioc root, from which the tapioca of commerce is 
produced, is the stpple diet of the people. This is to Paraguay 
and Brazil what rice is to China and Japan, and potatoes to 
Ireland. The principal export is the yerba mate, or Paraguay 
tea, made of leaves of the ilex tree, dried and reduced to powder. 
This tea is a mild stimulant, and is extensively consumed in 
other countries oif South America. Paraguay tobacco, a poor 
article, and hides are other exports. About half the total 
imports of Paraguay are derived from Great Britain, and 
consist mainly oi( machinery and clothing. 

• Asuncion, the capital, is situated on the Paraguay River. 
Villa Rica and Concepcion ar*. other towns of importance, 
r Bolivia.—-Bolivia is bordered north and east by Brazi^, 
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souiti' oy tne Argentine liepublic and Paraguay^ and west 
,by Perm and ClUe. It is, therefore, an inland country, it* 
communication with the sea beings carried on through the 
ports of Peru, Chile, and the Argentine Republic. ReceAt 
colorations in the upper waters of the Parana give reason 
to believe that Bolivia ^11 soon be connected with the Atlantis 
by many tributaries of this river, which are navigable foi» 
staamboats of considerable draught. Bolivia embraces an 
.area oj 51^,000 square miles. The population, about 2,520,000 
in number, is chiefly of Indian descent. 

Tht surface, a,high plateau surmounted by lofty peaks 
of the Andes in the west, declines to a low, fertile plain, ip 
the north and east. 

Bolivia’s products are mainly mineral, though there are 
several natural products from the forests. The india- 
rubber is of the finest quality, and almost inexhaustible. 
Cocoa is one of the most important products. The plant 
from which it is derived is raised in the valleys of the Andes, 
and exported to a considerable extent. The^inchona-tree^ 
from the bark of which quinine is produced, was first dis- 
covp’-ed*in Jlolivia. Of late years it has been found in the 
forests along the entire chain of the Andes. Efforts have 
been made to transplant the cinchona-tree into Java, Ceylon, 
and India, and with such success, that the best quinine now 
comafcfrom these countries. The result of the East Indian 
competition has been to reduce the price of ^quinine more 
than half. • 

Bolivia is very rich ii^ minerals. With only the 
primitive methods of mining, the silver-mines of Potosi are 
estimated to have produced £400,0(»,0Q0 since their dis¬ 
covery. It is said that every ounce orore that finds ite way 
out of the Andes is carried on the bacic of a m:tn or a llama, 
and the quartz is crushed by rolling logs upon it. By this 
method gold and silver to the amount of nearly £3,000,000 
are annually mined. Besides the precious metals, copper, 
lead, tin, bismuth, salt, and sulphur qfe found. , 

As Bolivia has no coast its foreign trade is done througl/ 
Mollendo, Arica, and*Antofagasta, on the pacific, and by the^ 
Madeira and Paraguay to the Atlantic. The old lArgentine 
route is little used now. Tbe exports comprise silver, tin, 
rubber, gum, cocoa, co^ee, Peruvian bark, copptr, and other 
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ores. Sillier forms two-thirds of^the value of the exports. 
^Most of the trade is with the pinited States, (.he United Kingi 
dora, and Germany. Suere was formerly tie capital, but La ^ 
t-az is a milch more important city, and is now the actual 
capital. ‘ , 

< The 'Argentine Republic.—This Ref^ablic occupies the south- 
feastem portion of the continent of South America The 
area is mSre than twenty times that of the United Kingdom ; 
the population is estimated at 7,885,237. There" is a large 
and rapidly increasing immigration, chiefly from Italy and 
Spain. The Republic is a pastoral country, in which ‘sheep 
^d cattle ranches cover a vast area. 

Among the minerals known to exist are silver, copper, gold, 
coal, salt, and stdpitur ; but the output of these is as yet quite 
small. The coal-fields, though undeveloped, give promise 
not only of furnishing sufficient coal for home needs, but of 
providing an article of export to the neighbouring republics. 

Buenos Aires is the largest railway centre in South America, 
fines radiating in all directions, while many more are under 
construction, ^he Trans-Andean line to Valparaiso saves 
a long and dangerous voyage of 2,000 miles round" Cape Horn. 
Another line to Chile is under construction from Bahia 
Blanca. 

After the absorption of Patagonia by Chile and the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, it was found that its supposed barren jc.-'stes 
afe intersperi^ed with fertile valleys, fine pastures, dense 
woods, and every requisite for the support of a large population. 

Ihe chief articles of export are' wheat, maize, and linseed ; 
meat and animals; hides and wool. We buy of the Argentine 
Republic wheat, mofze^ meat, linseed, and wool; and in exchange 
sell manufactured goods in great variety. Thousands of tons 
of jerked heef are yearly shipped to Brazil and other neigh¬ 
bouring countries, v The value of our imports from the 
Republic is £63,875,ODO annually, and of our exports to it 
£17,500,000. 

If any.portion of the Western Hemisphere has a possibility 
Of.rivalling the United States in commercial energy, resources, 
.psogressiveness; gnd enlightenment, it is the Argentine 
Republic.! It has many of the natural resources of the United 
States : great extent of plains,‘where wheat, maize and other 
grain can be i^ised far in excess of the home demand; almost 
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unlimited forest area of the choicest cabinet and building 
.woo<3s ;*and ‘evidences of valucfjjle deposits of minerals. Th% 
adjoining republi* of Paraguay, wlvch is a feeder and tribu¬ 
tary to the Argentine Republic, has a large area that will 
p^fTOuce sugar, cotton, rice, and other semi-tropical products 
in abundance. *1 • • 

Explorations have demonstrated the great value of th% 
Partagonian accession in the south, both for raising^rain and 
Jor grazing; while the further north the Republic pushes its 
frontier, settlers following close behind, the more fertile and 
productive the sojl is found to be. The better part of the 
northern area can be reached by water-ways, and where these 
do not exist railways are being rapidly extended. Three- 
quarters of a million emigrants from Europe have settled in 
the Republic. 

There are many small seaports, but two-thirds of the 
foreign trade of the country is done tmough Buenos Aires. 
This is the most energetic and progressive of the cities of 
South America. It is situated on the River Plate, about one 
hundred miles from its mouth, and the roadsftad is an open 
one for Ihe« entire distance. Nearly opposite is Montevideo, 
in Uruguay, a city more advantageously situated, yet of 
much less commercial importance. By means of a submarine 
cable there is telephonic communication between the two 
plac#*. More than twenty steamship lines connect Buenos 
Aires with important ports in Europe. The population in 
1918 was about 1,637.000.» The River Plate is formed by the 
junction of the Parana afid the Uruguay Rivers, and, t.ha 
Parana River is often spoken of as the Plate throughout its 
course. 
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DOMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

TEST PAPERS. 

BOOK I. 

Questions marked irith an asterisk are from recent Examination 
Papeis set by the London Chamber of Commerce, Nationa} 
Union of Teachers, Durham University, etc. 


Chapters I & II. 

1. Explain the word Commerce, and carefully describe what 
Commercial Geography deals with. 

' 2. Wlicn, and by whom, were the earliest cc^nmercial trans- 

aerjons carried on in England ? How w^ere these 
conditcted ? 

3. Name the various branches of Commerce, and describe each 

separately. 

4. Whatisunderstoodby the currency of a country ? Compare 
* •the British currency with the French, Italian, and Belgian. 

5. Explain the difference between Exports and,lmports ; and 

compare in a generrll way the Exports of the United 
Kingdom with those “of the United States. • 

6. Which are the most important Commercial Countries of the 

world ? • 

7. Name the Oceans of the world, and'say wdiich you think is 

of most use commercially. • 

8. In Avhat way does climate affect theltrade of a country ? 

Illustrate by reference to Wester* Australia. 

9. Tabulate tire principal steamship lines •and their routes. 

10. Explain how ocean currents affect cjymerce, and illustrate 

your answer by reference to the Gulf Stream. 

*11. What are the clfief advantages of site iind climate that a« 
commercial centre should possess ? Illustrate Uy a carefuf 
description of three of the most important commercial 
centres of the world. 

■ .1—(1482) 
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♦12. " A deep depression is approaching the British Isles frem the 
Atlantic Ocean. Storm signals have bfen hoisted Silong, 
the west and south coasts of Ireland aijd along the south- 
wester,n shores of tngland.” Explain precisely what is 
meant by these statements, on what evidence suet, ‘i 
jvarning would be issued, and what winds and weatltar 
might be expected to follow. (< ' 


Chapters III & IV. 

13. Enumerate the principal minerals of England, naming {he 
districts where found. . ' 

^4. What are the natural advantages that England possesses for 
the manufacture and export of iron and steel goods ? 

15. Name tlie " precious ” metals, and say wheic they arc found. 

16. In what parts of the world are natural mineral springs to 

be found ? Describe the oil wells of North America and 
Russia, 

17. Wliich are the mo.st prolific iron-producing countries in the 
' world ^ 

♦18. Describe from a geographical standpoint the Bytish iron 
trade, indicating more particularly the available supplies 
of ore and fuel. 

19. Which are the most valuable British trees ? Wdicre are 

they found in most abundance ? 

20. Enumerate the principal cereals, and say in which co«niTies 
„ they aif. chiefly grown. 

21. Wltat is cork ? In which countries is it found, and of what 

t use is it ? * 

♦22. What are the climatic conditions required for the cultivation 
of cotton ? ,What countries export raw cotton ? From 
. wluit sources art the best qualities obtained ? 

23. What vegetable products of commercial importance are 

obtained from the West Indies ? 

24. Where do we obtain our chief supplies of tobacco, tea," and 

coffee i , 

Chapter V. 

c 

25. Name the most important commercial products of animal 

origin used in this country for manufacturing purposes. 

26. Which are the chief articles of animal food imported into 
? 



27. Name the centres of» the following manufactures:—silk, 
‘ wool, 'leather, and cheese. 

28. Give a desc>ption of the iourc^s of our supply o/ dair^ 

produce,.and write a short article describiug the advan- 
* tages of encouraging dairy farming in this country. 
What anir;ial products do we procure in the locality lying 
between Alaska and Labrador ? 

From which of the British Possessions do we obtain wheat* 
gohl, fruit, raw cotton, sugar, tea, furs, and timber ? 


Chapters VI & VII. 

31. Describe precisely the geographical position of the British 

Isles, and compare the climate with that of other countries 
in the same latitude. 

32. Describe the configuration of the British Isles, and explain 

how this has aflccted their commercial position. 

33. Give a short description of the districts of England and Wale^ 

from which minerals are obtained. 

34 WliSt ^oils are found in the following counties :—Oxford, 
Buckingham, Hertford, Cambridge, and Norfolk, and 
what are the productions ? 

35. Name the chalk hills of England, and describe them, giving 
tire principal towns in their neighbourhood and their 
“■ * staple industries. 

'36. Give the chief sea-routes from Great Briiain to Ireland. 
Sketch a journey b^ the quickest route from London to 
Cork. * 

*37. Describe in detail the towns and industries of the Black 
Country. What railways connect this district with other 
parts of England ? 

*38. Give the position of the agricultural areas dl England, and 
say what crops are favoured in Wie diflerent localities. 
*39. From your knowledge of the chief British sea-ports, discuss^ 
the statement: “ Great Britain lakes 4:he lead in maritime 
trade on account of her numerous and excellent natural 
harbours.” 

40. Wliat fruits are most successfully cultivated in Englant^ 

and in what parts are they found ? ^ 

41. Give a description of the ftsheries of England, and name the 

•nrinrinal calmnn riv#»rQ 
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42. Write a description of the cfaief characteristics of the 
follotvingi counties: — Essex, Lincolpshiris, Noffolk,, 
Devonshire, Staffordshire, and Derby^ire. 


Chapters VIII & IX. 

•13. Give a list of the chief metal anft minerat productions of 
I Scotland and Ireland, with the districts where they are 
foufid. ‘ 

44. Describe the manufactures of the following towns 

Glasgow, Dundee, Paisley, Aberdeen, Belfast, and Diibljn. 

45. What do you know of the agricultural corrditions of Ireland ? 
^6. Describe the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, and name 

the most important commercial towns in them. , 

47. Explain why Ireland is often described as the “ Emerald 

Isle,” and account for this. 

48. Describe the geological structure of the central plain of 

Ireland, and say what product of commercial value we 
obtain from this locality. 

Chapter X. 

49. Name the six largest towns in the United Kingdom engaged 

in the cotton industiy. 

50. What are the following towns noted for :—Nottingham, 

Norwich, High Wycombe, Halifax, Burton-on-Trijpt, 
and Derby ? 

55. Where arif carpets manufacture^ in Great Britain ’ Name 
the various kinds produced ,m the different torvns. 

*52. V/hich are the chief iron-smelting districts of England ? 

53. What pasition does England hold in the production of 

earthenware ^oals ? Wliich are the principal towns 
engaiged, in the industry ? 

54. Where is the manufacture of blankets carried on ? Describe 

one of the towns engaged in this industry in England. 
•55. In what parts of Britain are tin, copper, iron, and mineral 
, oils to be found ? Account for the comparative decay of 
some of these industries, 

*59. What industries are carried on in thg basin of the Rivei 
■ Tyne ? Name the chief towns and exports of this district. 
*57. Compdre Scdtland with Ireland as regards area, population, 
and mineral resources. 
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58. ®ve some account of tie boot and shoe trade of the United 
’ Kingd6m, jnd say which are the principai towfis engaged 

in the industry. 

59. Describe th<: route of a commercial traveller, nailing at tae 

following placesBedford, Northampton, X.eicester, , 
Birmingham, Warwick, Oxford, Reading, and returning 
via Croytfon to Lfcndon. 

6(1 Give a short description of the Manchester Ship (^nal, and* 
namg the chief towns in its neighbourhood. 

61. Where is the hosiery trade of this country chiefly carried 

• ,on ! * 

62. Name the chfcf iron-smelting districts of Great Britain, 

and the principal towns engaged. 

63. In which towns are the following articles manufactured :— 

buttons, nails, cycles, scissors, files, rifles, cannons, pens, 
and pins. 

64. Give the position and chief industries of Limerick, Barrow- 

in-Furness, Jarrow, Coventry, Dundee, Longton, Crewe, 
and Sheffield. 

65. Give the chief towns and trade of Yorkshiri^ and say which* 

to’vns you think have progressed most in recent j'ears. 

60. Wlicre is ship-building carried on in the United Kingdom ? 


Ch.vpteus XI & XII. 

67. Name the most important rivers of England,together wi-^h 

the principal comniefcial towns on each, describing the 
industries carried on feoth in the town and in the njigh-, 
bouring country. * 

68. Which of the English canals connect rivjirs, and what is the 

length of each ’ 

69. Name the principal towns on the Great Western Railway, 

and describe generally the goods ^raffle of this most 
important Company. 

70. In what way is our manufacturing prospejjty dependent upon 

our mineral wealth ? 

71. Enumerate'our principal ports, .and^say from which yoa 

would sail for (a) New York, (b) Cape Town, (c) Bomb^, 
and (if) Stockholm. 

72. Tabulate the chief railway.% of England, gfving tlie London 

terminus of each and the chief towns on each line. 
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*73. Give the position and chief tra<Ie of the following towns 
Dontaster, Birkenhead, Luton, Dublin* Wdlverhampton, 
Paisley, Redditch, ^Betltesda, and Faydrk. 

♦74. Draw neatly a sketch-map of the main line of the Midland 
Railway. * 

•75.' On what railway is each of the following towns situated 

Stafford, Oxford, Southampton, Exeter, Holyhead, 
Leicester, and Chester ? " 

*76. Draw a sketch-map of the East Coast of England, inserting 
rivers and chief sca-ports. 

•77. By what railway would you travel from :—' 

(a) Stafford to Rugby, 

' (b) Dublin to Galway, 

(c) Luton to Leicester, 

(d) York to Newcastle ’ 

*78. Draw neatly a sketch-n\ap illu.slr.ating a journey from 
London to meet an .'American .Liner at Queenstown. 
State what railways you would travel by in England and 
Irelan^. and give approximately the time occupied by 
the jOTdiey. 

79. Tabulate the chief lailways of Scotland and Iro'and, giving 

the principal towms on each line. 

80. Draw up a table showing the most important Imports and 

Exports of the United Kingdom. 


Chapter X,’II. 

•81.‘'JIame the principal manufactures carried on in London. 

82. Describe the local industries of the following towns :— 

Bristol, Oldiiaijj, Cork, Paisley, Northampton, and 
■ CoiJentry. 

83. Which are the principal British ports, and what is the chief 

trade of each'? 

84. In what towns a^c the following industries carried on :— 

shipbuilding! brewing, iron-smelting, and sugar-refining ? 
•85. Draw a sketch-pi<ip of the southern portion of Scotland, 

• showing the following towns etc.;—Glasgow, Edinburgh, 

• Dumfries, Galashiels, the Forth Bridge, the I^ivcr Tweed, 
' andithe IJiver Clyde. 

86. Describe the local industries of London, and identify tlie 
district^ engaged in each by means of a table. 
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CHAPTBbS XIV & XV. 

87. Name trie principal trade rputes between England and th# 
Continent, %r.entioning the pofts and comrnercial'traffid? 
Si- Which of our shipping lines conduct the bulk of trade with^ 
America ? 

89. VVdiat was the effcA of the Suez Canal upon our Eastern 

• trade ? E.xplain fully. * 

90. Whyjs the Canadian route to Australia not to be recom- 
•mendcd for general trade purposes ? 

91. Wame our latest possessions in .Africa, and say what you 

know of their commercial importance. 

92. Draw a sketch-map illustrating the steamship routes frofti 

Liverpool to North America. 

93. Describe the route from London to India, and name the 

principal shipping companies whi 'h make the journey. 

94. Give a description of the three principal routes from 

England to Australia. 

95. Draw up a table showing the extent and ^mmercial valu6 

of^British Possessions in difierent parts of the world. 
•96. Compifre roughly with Great Britain in respect of size and 
population :—the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, Canada, 
and India. 

*97. Describe the three available routes from London to the 
•“Low Countries.” 

*98. Trace the route of a steamer from Londcwi to Calcutta. 
Give distances, and* time occupied in making the entire 
journey. ' 

*99. Describe the Suez Canal, with the object of showing its' 
commercial value. Illustrate by^a •ketch-map. 

*100. Describe the voyage from England to the Cape,*giving the 
ports of departure and arrival, arid places of call. 


General Questions. 

1. Give the chief lowns and describe tlii» trade of the BliiA 
Country, South Wales, Ulster, and the Clyde Valley. 
■What British towns ha-fe progressed most during recent 
vears ? 
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2. Enumerate the principal mineials of England in oi*;Jer of 

value, and state where ttiey are foundji ' « . 

3. Olve the position and chief trade of sil; of the following, 
' towns*'; Sheffield, Sunderland, Coventry; Cork, Middles¬ 
brough, Dundee, Preston, Swansea, and Perth. 

» 4.' What do you understand by ProC.oction a'.id Free Trade ? 
Give the chief arguments for and against each. , 

5. What peculiar physical features are requisite for the com¬ 

mercial success of a country ? Illustrate your' ansiver b)» 
reference to England. 

6. Tabulate our import and export trade witii the United States. 

« 7. Define emigration, and say what proportion of British 
emigrants go to Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
respectively. 

8. Describe the position and the trade of each of the following 

towns :—Glasgow, Belfast, Nottingliam, and Kcading. 

9. Give some account of the following :—St. Andrews, Paisley, 

Loch Lomond, the Caledonian Canal, the Blaskets, 
Lough4(4'agh, Belfast, Cork, the Cheviots, the Wolds. 

10. Draw in outline a map of the coast of Englard*from the 

Wash to Eastbourne, marking the duel coast towns, 
capes and rivers. o 

11. Draw' a map to show the course of the Thames, its chief 

tributaries, the counties through which it passes and,the 
most important towns on its banks. 

I # 

12. Where are the following, and for what reasons are they note- 
, worthy;—.Aberdeen, Bolton, Burton-on-Trent, Cork, 

• Glasgow, Killamcy, Leith, Merthyr Tydvil, Portsmouth, 
Winchester ? 

13. \JTiat countries of'the world suffer most from (a) an ex¬ 

cessive,. (6) a deficient rainfall ? Describe the causes in 
each case, antj the results as affecting commerce. . 

14. On what countriesand to what extent is England dependent 

for thosupplj' of some of the common building materials ? 

15. Desepbe and illus^trate by sketch maps the chief Atlantic 
, trade routes. 

16. To what extent is the backward s'tate of Ireland to be 
‘ explcined .by geographical causes ? 

17. What are the chief physical conditions by which climate is 
I affectedt’ 
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TEST F^APERS. 

BOOK II. 

Questions markSd with an asterisk are from recent Examinatics 
Papers set by the London Chamber of Commerce^ National 
Unio\ of Teachers, Durham University, etc. 

Chapter I. 

1. JName the British Possessions in Europe, giving reasons for 

maintaining them. ^ 

2. Where are the Bermudas, and the Bahamas ? Say what you 

know of these, and describe the principal productions. 

3. Which are our principal Naval Stations in Asia ? Describe 

one of them fully, 

♦4. Name the chief British Possessions in Africa. Describe 
the position size, and commercial importance of St. 
Helena and Ascension Island. 

Chapter II. 

5. What is the difference between a Colony aua a Dependency, 
and between a Dependency and a Protectorate ? Give 
examples of each. 

6'. Name the principal productions of the British Possessions in 
North America. 

7. What is the general trade of Canada ? With whom is it 

carried on ? 

8. Say what you know ot the Canadian-Pacific Railway, giving 

the principal towns on the route an4 a description of the 
country it passes through. , 

9. What do you know of the island of Newfoundland 

10. Describe the trade of Canada with^the Mother Countrji, 

naming the chief Exports and imports. * 

Chapter III. 

11. Describe the climate of Australia, anif show how the abs^ce 

of rain renders it unsuitable for certain commercial 
industries. 

12. What are the chief comceercial products' of Australia and ’ 

New Zealand ? 

II—(1482) 
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13. Name the principJi towns of Western AustAlia, and'd^ibe 
their, commercial importance. ^ ^ < 

'J4. Say what you know of thermports and exports of Australia' 
j /nd N^w Zealand. ' ' ^ 

15. With the aid of a sketch-map or maps, give a careful account 
. qf the Continent of Australia, having especial regard <fo 
the configuration ot the land, tl e prevafiing winds, the 
distribution of rainfall, and the character of the produqts 
of die various parts. • 

6. Describe in detail the quickest route from London toTasijiania. < 


Chapter IV. 

« 

17. Name the principal British Possessions in Asia. , 

♦18. Describe the productions of India and name the principal 
exports to the United Kingdom. Which English county 
is specially interested in Indian trade ? 

19. Give a'brief description of the various industries of India. 
j20. What are the principal productions of Ceylon ? 

21. Say what yri know of the Straits Settlements in general, and ' 
of Singapore in particular. • 

♦22. Draw a sketch-map showing the chief railways of India. 
Insert the following towns :—Bombay, Calcutta. Madras,, 
Lahore, Benares, Peshawar, Jabalpur and Jaipur. 


Chapter V. 

23. Name the British Possessions ip Africa and describe their 
' ‘iposition. 

24. What are the chief industries carried on in British South 

Africa ? Nanfe tiie imports and exports. 

25. Give a shqrt account of each of the principal rivers of Africa. 

26. Where are the fijllowing towns, and what do you know, of 

them: — Zanzibaj', Algiers, Alexandria, Khartum, 
Buluwayo, Benin, Durban, and Suakim ? 

27. What do you know of the island of Madagascar ? 

*28. Deserfoe fully the quickest route from London to Buluwayo. 
‘29, What do you understand by the Fedaration of the British 
\ South Africafi States ? ^ 

i30. Say what you know of the Gape of Good Hope under these 
headsArea, population, productions, and chief tdwns. 
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CBapter VI. 

31. Dfescrilje th§ position (latiti^de and longitude) and climate ^ 
the West #ndies, together wtth anything you Imow e* 
their origin. * 

What are the principal West Indian Exports to and Imports 
from the* United Ij^ingdom ? Which shipping linbs carry 
^ on this trade ? 

M. Name the productions of the Bahamas. 

34. ^rieffy describe the Windward and Leeward Islands, and 

say ujfiat you know of their productions. 

BOOK III. 

Chapter I. 

35. Describe the principal commercial rivers of Europe, ana name 

the chief towns on each. 

■36. Explain carefully the following;—" The rivers of Europe 
flow generally in a North-Western and South-Eastern 
direction.” Name the most important EuroueaS 
commercial rivers. 


Chapter II. 

37. Describe the configuration and position of France. Is this 
favourable to her commercial prosperity ? 

38v lyhich are the principal railways of France, and the chief 
towns on them ? 

> 

39. Why are the climatic conditions of France peculiarly adapted 

to the growth of the* vine ? How has this affected the 
general trade of certain portions of the country ? ' , 

40. Which are the most notable manufactures of France ? 

Name the principal towns engagcB in them. 

41. What are the chief articles of Export fr»m France to 

England ? Give their value in rcjind numbers. 

42. Where are the following towns, and what are they noted’ 

for;—Calais, Rouen, Lyons, Marseillps, Bordeaux, and 
Havre ? 

Chapter III. 

43. What countries* are included in the.German Republic 

Describe their productions and trade. , 

44. Name the principal rivers of Germany and the chief towns on 

each. 
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I . • 

4S. Describe the “ Inland conrnwnications ” of Gerpiany. 
fj46. Which are tiie most importatnt German seap arts '! Name the, 
• industries they arefChiefly interested jn. 

47. Describe the foreign trade of Germany, andigive a list of the 
principal articles of Export. 

.48.'What do you know of the fallowing .towns:—^Berlin, 
Hamburg, Munich, Frankfort, and Hanover ? 

Chaptbr IV. 

49. " Holland consists almost entirely of alluvial deppsita." 

What effect has this upon its produdtions ? 

'50. Name the manufactures of the Netherlands, and the principal 
trade centres. . 

51. Give an account of the exports to the United Kingdom from 

Holland. 

52. What are the principal industries of Amsterdam and 

Rotterdam ? 

< 53. Give a short account of the Dutch foreign possessions. 
Chapter V. 

54. Give a short, description of the Trans-Siberian Railway; 

55. What are the principal productions of the Steppes ? 

56. Name the chief Russian ports and describe their trjde. 

57. Tabulate the Import and Export trade of Russia with the 

' United* Kingdom. ^ 

, 58., Where are the following townf, and what are they famous 
• for:—^Moscow. Odessa, Riga, and Nijni Novgorod ? 


Chapter VI. 

59. Name the principal mineral, vegetable, and animal products 

of Belgium. , 

60. Describe tlie inland system of transport in Belgium and show 

how it is connected with France, Holland, and Germany. 
* ^1. What are the principal exports of Belgium to the United 
, Kingdom ? , 

•*62. Desepbe the position and commercial import^ce of the 
following* towns, and ^y what are the manufactures 
carried^on in each ;—^Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Li6ge. 
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Cl^PTER VII. 

63. "Discribfe thj climate, soil, .and productions ofathe Iberian 

Peninsula. ^ 

64. Wliat mir^rals are to be lound in Spain ?, Nafne 
it localities where they are obtained. 

65. What is ^he leading agricultural pursuit, and the chief 

manufacturing industry of Spain ? '• 

Describe the principal ports of Spain, their position, siz^ 
an(\ trade. 

67. Aame the Spanish possessions and their productions. 

* * » Chapters VIII & IX. 

68. What are the principal Exports to the United Kingdom from 

Denmark > ‘ 

69. Give a short description of Copenhagen, its climate, position, 

trade and population. 

70. Describe the configuration and cU-. ate of Norway and 

Sweden. 

71. Which are the principal manufacturing towns of the Scan¬ 

dinavian Peninsuia, and where are tliey situated ? Nanas 
thp industries. 

Chapters X & XI. 

72. Describe the chief industries of Italy. 

73. Give some account of the island of Sicily, its position, 
^ climate, and productions. 

74. Say what you know of the Italian fisheries, and other 

maritime industries of Italy. 

75. What arc the principal Italian Imports from and Exports to 

the United Kingdom ? 

76. Describe the manufactures of Switzerland. 

77. Name the principal commercial tbwns of Italy and 

Switzerland. 

Chapter XII. ^ 

78. Describe the River Danube from yienna to the Black Sea. 

79. Name the principal industries of Ausjria. 

80. Give a short description of the most important towns of 

Austria and Hungary. 

* Chapter XIII. 

81. What are the vegetable products of Portugal > Name ^he 

chief Exports to the United Kingdom. 
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82. What is the valuJ of the manu^ictured articJes imporfed by 
Portugal .from the United Iflngdom, apd what ^o' they. 
) principally consist of? • 

§3. Efescribf the capital of Portugal. * , ' 

W. Name the Portuguese Foreign Possessions and their chief 
. products. * 


Chapters XIV & XV. 

< 

85. Where are the following, and what do you know of them * 

Salonica, Damascus, Beyrout, Syria, and' Athenj ’ <• 

86. Givei,a short description of Constantin&ple. 

,87. Describe the productions of Greece. Which of these are 
exported to our country ’ 

88. Where are Rumania. Serbia, and Montenegro ’ Name the 
capital of each, and the most important industries. 


Chapter XVI. 

*89. Divide tl^'^;ontinent of Asia into different climatic districts, 
describing the effect upon commercial industrU-s of the 
varying conditions. ‘ 

90. Describe generally the different minerals found in Asia, 

91. Enumerate the principal vegetable productions of the 

continent of Asia, 

Chapter XVII. 

t 

*92. Give a general description of tin* position, configuration and 
' '<climate of the islands of Japan. 

93. Name the chief Imports of the United Kingdom from Japan. 

94. Describe the follcTving towns :—^Tokio, Yokohama, and 

^ioto. , 

’’ Chapter XVIII. 

t 

95. Describe the spil and climate of China. 

96. Name the principal productions of China, and say where 

the\f are founA* 

*9'i Give a short account of the chief manufacture^ of China, 
V and describe'the internal trade of the country 
•98. What proportion of Chineses trade is carried on with Great 
"Britain ? Namft thn rhinf PnrtQ 
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Chapters XIX & XX. 

*99. stable industries ol the .United States ^re cswrried on in 
sT.x clearly* defined geographical divisions. Name thestf 
districts, with their productions and chief towns.* • 

*100. Carefully describe the position of the chief coal and irdh 
districts of North America, paying special attention to the' 
means of jcommunjpation for bulky freight. * * 

*121. Describe carefully with the aid of diagrams the precise^ 
. position of New York City, Chicago, and San Yrancisco, 
witl^ the object of showing geographical reasons for their 
p'eatness. 

*1Q2. J)raw a’map of the United States, showing the five greatest 
seaports, and the principal inland towns. 

Chapter XXI. 

103. Name the principal minerals of Mexico, and enumerate the 
chief Exports of the country. 

104. Describe Nicaragua, and give an acccent of its productions. 

*105. Analyse the positions of the Panama and Nicaragua 

Canals, with the object of showing whether the latter 
is likely to prove more effective to commerce than the, 
former. 


Chapters XXII & XXIII. 

106. Give an account of the trade, manufactures, and products 
of Brazil. 

*107. Carefully describe the chief vegetable products of South 
• America. 

108. Write short notes dealing specially with the productions, 
ports, and commcrcjjil possibilities of Cmle, Uruguay, 
Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, Bolivia, and the Argentine^ 
Republic. 

General Questions., 

!. What do you understand by th? " British Bominions 
beyond the Seas ” ? Of what value are they«to the Mother 
Country ? » 

2. Name the largest British Colony. Compare it with Great 

Britain as regards area and populatjpn. What are its 
chief productions ? 

3. Name the eight largest cities in the Btitish Empir^ and give 

the most popujoiis possessions of King George V. * 

4. What is the object of the Anglo-Japantse Alliance ? Sa% 

what you know of the industries aifd the national 
characteristics of our ally^n the far East. 
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5. Name the Euro{»ean States w*ich border the Baltic Sea, 

andr. they chief seaport^. Say what you ,know ^af the 
, Baltic Canal. , f > 

6. Cescrilje the agriculJural and manufacfaring industries 

India. ‘ 

7. 5tate what you know of the Deccan, Lahore, Weihaijlrei, 

Nepal, Aden, The Sunderbund?, SimonUown, and Pott 
Nolloth. , 

g 

8. Draw neatly a sketch map of India, indicating the localities 

where tea, cotton, wheat, opium, rice, indigt, jute, aufi 
coffee are produced. . 

9. Give any information you can respecting the Govelnnlent 

and the trade of China. 

10. Compare the coast lines of the different continenls, and draw 

any deductions you can from their chief characterytics. 

11. Which are the most important agricultural areas of the world ? 

12. From what countries do we obtain our chief supplies of 

tobacco, tea and cofli-e ? 

13. Write short notes describing carefully the position and com- 

mcrciaLadvantages of Port .Arthur, Singapore, the Baltic 
Canal,^. e St. Gothard Tunnel, and Brindisi. * 

14. What coast towns do you suggest should be canncctcd with 

the main line of the Capo to Cairo Kailway ? Draw a 
sketch map illustrating your answer, and state to what 
nationality each port belongs. 

15. Compare with Great Britain in respect of size and popu¬ 

lation :—the Capo of Good Hope, Australia, CaiiadA, India, 

’ and tHo United States. 

16. VWiat is a Chartereii Compaii;^*.' Say what you know of the 
*• British South Africa Chartered Company and the territories 

over which it e.vercises control. 

17. Draw neatly t slj^^fch map of Australia, marking clearly the 
• cHief commercial towns, 

18. What are the chief mine.ral resources of the Transvaal' 

19. Give a short d^'seription of the industries carried on in the 

following towels of the United States-New York, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and Louisville. 

20. Give a general dgseription of the industries and commerce of 
■ Australia. 

■21. Write short yotes dealing with the production^ ports, aild 
coyimercial possibilities of Corea, Natal, and Ceylon. 
22. Give a sh irl account of tjje difference made to the map of 
Eurojje by the Peace of t'cisailles. 1919. 
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OUIDB TD INDEUNQ AHD PBlftOlS WBHIRO. By W. J, Wbstok, U^., B.Sc. 

_<Lonff.), and E.- Bgw x ER. In crown 8vo, cloth, no pp. . . . Net 

IHBEXIA and PBlnllS WBITING. By A. J. La«po 4 o Jokes. la crown 8vo, 
Ciuh. I44PP- ............ Net 

EXERCISES AND ANSWERS IN INDEXIRa A^ PBRaS WRITINa.« By W. J. 
WkIton, M.A., (Lcind.). In crown ft\«. ckilli. i^a nn.*.* . . 


vs 

»- 

¥• 


I^NQLISH AND COMMERCIAL CORkcarONDENCfi. 

FIRST STEPS IN OdtajEECIALIWGUSH. Dy VV. J. Wr^Ton, M.A., B.Sc. (D*iitl. ’ 

^ In crown Rvo, limp cloth, 8o pp . .Net 1/A 

first steps IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. By Fred Hall, M.A..B.Com., • 

F.C.I S., «‘to. In crown Svojimp cioih, 8o pp.*. Net 1/3 

GUIDE TO 4KliaiEBClAL CORRESPONDENCE AND BUSINESS COMPOSITION. 

B, W. J. Westov, M.A., B.Sc. (Loml.). hi crown Bvo, (loth, 146 pp.,with jiidiiy 
facsumie cfunmiTcuI docnincntH.1/8 

manual of commercial ENGLISH. By Walter SiiAWCROS^i, B.A. Including 

Composition and Pr%is Wriuns- In crown 8vo, cloth «ilt, 2^4 pp. . . Net 2/6 

HOW TO TEACH COMMERCTAL ENGLISH. By Waltfk biiAwcRoss, B.A. In 

crown 8vo,cloth <?ilt, iix) pp. ........ Net 2/8 

rn HineRfllAT. flQRRF.SPQNDFJJnR ATTO nO MMER fllAL ENGLISH. In ccuuii Svo, • 

cloth, 272 pp.2/8 

ENGLISH MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 260 pp. 8/- 
FIRST STEPS IN BUSINESS COMPOSITION. F.difd by K. W. Holland, M.A., 

M.^., LL.I). In crown 8vo, limp cloth, 80 pp. ..... Net 1/8 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND CORRESPONDENCE. B> ^ F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., 

I.L.B. (Lond.). In crown 8vo, cloth, u8 pp . .... Net 1/6 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By the Rev. J. H. Bacon. 112 pp. cloih 

Net 1/6 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Now Edition, Revised and Enl<irged by C. D. Punchard, 

B.A. {Lond,). In crown 8\n, cloth, 142 pp. ...... Net %~ 

ENGLISH flRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By W. J. Weston. M.A., B Sc. 

(Lond.). In crown 8so. cloth, t2o pp.<^. . . Net 3/6 

SELF-HEL? E^RCISES IN ENGLISH (Reform Method). In crown 8vo, limp 

cloth, SolnL.Net 1/3 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH. In crown 8vo, cloth, 20S pp. . . Net 8/6 

PUNCTUATION QgART . Size 7J m. bv ojm., mounted on card eyclctted ami 

strung ............ Net 2(L 

PUNCTUATION AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. By A. E. Lovell, M.A. In 

crow n 8vo, cl oth, 80 pp. ......... Net 1/- 

§^A?wSm^ i 4 and above.) 

STUDIES IN ELOCUTION. By E M. Corbould (.\/rs. .Uarft RoinmcJi). With over 

100 selections for Rcaters and Readers. In crown 8vo, cloth gft, 270 pp Not • 2/6 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Royal .420*, 3 m. by 3 in.,clolh gilt, 362 pp. . . Net 1/6 

COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. In loo^ap 6 \’o, paper boards, 102 pp. . . Nat 1/- 

BOOK OP HOMONYMS. With cnpiCus Exercises on Homog.-neoiis, and • 

S bouous Words and chapters on Compound Hyphenated Words, etc. By K S. 
lAKRETT. In crown 8vo, cloth, 203 pp.net 2/- 


(X)MMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

FmST STEPS IN COMMERCIAl GEOGRAPHY. By James Stephemsoh, M.A., 

B.Com. There are i6 maps and diagrams included* la crown 8vo, limp clM^ 

THE*WO^ AND ITS COMMERCE. In ^ “m'I ' 

IHB ELEMENTS OP COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. H. Grant, 

F.R.Met.Six;. In crown 8vo. c Unh, i.o pp. . •• . • •• 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLE^ In crom 8vo, cloihj^ 

150 pp., with 34 coloitjed maps and plates, three black and white mails, 

0O«noScLs!L*^SSlRAPHY OP THE BRITISH EmIiM ABMAD AND 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. In crown 8vo. cloth, 205 pp.. wit* 35 coiffured maps , 

and plat<*s, ii bl.ick and winK- maps, aiti eud-iwpet maps . • • Net 2/~ 

OOMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE WORLD. In crown 8vo, cloth, 350 pp., with 

ahoii, on maos and olates > . . • • ... • nel ♦ I19 
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rtlWSiTIOn’llOTKS OH OOMIKKCIAL OSOOBiim. Bjr W. p, RtrtgJ 


M.VHU. ”5 •••• - - ---— 

COBKEHCm illiS OP THB|WOEIjD. 

and rapl.u>.il.irv lf\t 

ECOHOWC GEgqRAPHV. 




COMWERAfl/vl. HISTOR\i 


!<( 


* K COMMF.M1A1, HISTORY. 


TH^mMENTS^I 
^fffimsJtriAZ 'history. / ■ > ‘ 
SmHotkfc^mSTORT. "hro 


M \ 

f 


'.lut, W.V, BCnn.. 

. Net 

In • ivi ck»t{l 


. ECONOMICS 

THE ELEXEKTS OF FOUTICAL ECOSOBK. li> H. Hui. I! \. Ii- mm. Sm,' 

cto th, 140 . g’_ 

OTHDETOPOLmCALECOBOllY. DyF.ll M.vfiR .11 n h.r;^^^8^■o, 

doth g»U. 232 pp. . SeL 3 ^ 

OmOIES OF TEE ECONOMIC HISTOBY OF ENGLAND: i Stiuljr >0 SodAl 
DeT 6 l(vmeat. Bv H. 0 . Merfoiih, M.A.. M i, .. Jimv >vi., f.unh 

376 pp . .... Net 8 /- 

EC0NOMIC OEOGRAPHy. By Johv Mrf-ARLAM, M \ a>ni. In <!. mv «vo. 

doth yilt, s<j8 pp., 18 ilIiMratioiis .... . . . Het 8/$ 

THE mSTOBY AND ECONOMICS OP TRANSPORT. Bv A. '.W Kirkaldv, M.A.. 

B.Litt. (Oxford). M.Com. (birru.), .itid A !.)( plly EvAN'«i. Iti dciny 8vo, 

cloth eiU, tso pp. .Net 7/8 

DICnONABY OF ECONOMIC AND BANKING TERMS. By VV. J. Wkstom. M.A., 

B.&. and A. Crew, Bflrcw^T-aMair In crowij Svo, oioih pilt, 150 pp. Net 2/8 
ECONOMICS FOR BUSINESS MEW. By W. J. Westov, M.A., B.Sc. (J.ond.). In 

crown 8vo, I-^o pp., cloth. Net 2/- 

THE ECONOMICS OP TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Johv Lee, M.A. 

« In crown 8\’-'. cloikLBili, 02 pp. Net 2/8 

OUTLINES OF LOCMP ^VERNMEINT. By John J. CLARKf", M.A , F.S.S. In 

crown 8vo, 83 pp. *. . .^ Net !/> 

OUTLINES OP CE'CTOAL GOVERNMENT. By the same Author. In rrorn Sv’o. 

90 pp. Net 1/- 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


OTEELEMENTS OP BANKING. BvJ.P.Gandy. In crown 8vn,clolli, 140 pp. Net 2/« 
BANK ORGANIZAnON. MANAGEMENT. AND ACCOUNTS. Bv J. F. Davis. M.A.. 

D.L it., I.L.B. (Lood.) In d emy 8v o, cloth gilt, i6s pp.. with forms . . NeW 5^^ 

MONEY, EXCHANGE, AND BANKING. In their Pneti^ Theoretical, and Lej^ 
As^Kita. By H. 't Easton, A.I.B. Second Kdit«on, Revised. In d'-iny 8vo, 

cloth, 318 p p. . . .Nit 8/- 

PRACnCAL BANKING. Bv J. F. G. Bagshaw. W'Rh Chapters on The Prindplei 
, of Correocy, by C. F. HAKNAroRo, andCank Book-keepine. bv W. H. 

PEArf li. In demv 8vo , cloth gilt, about 400 pp.Net $/- 

BANKERS^ SECURITIES AGAINCT ADTANCXS. By Lawrence A. Foco, 

Cert. A.I.B. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 123 pp. Net 5/- 

FOREIQN EXCHANGE, A PBIMER OF. By W. F. Spaloisc.. In erowni 8vu., 

cloth, 108 DD. . i'.Net 8/8 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN BILLS IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. By 

W. F. Si'Acnmc, <ert. A.I.B. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 227 pp. . Net 7/8 

EASTERN EXCHANGE. By ML F. Spalding. In demy 8vo; cloth, 375 pp., 

f illustrated .. ..1M12/8 

TltXS ON BANKDTG TO BANKiCLEBKS. By H. F. F.vans. In rrownt 8vo, 

clo th J...Net 

SIHFIR INTEREST TABLES By William Schooling. In crown 4to, cloth 
gilt ■. 'Net ai- 


'fNSURANCE 


THE ELEMENTS OF INSURANCE. By J. Alfred Hkt. crown 8vo, ^h, 

Cf0 pp..NM 1/- 

INSURANGE. By*r. E. YiFung, B.A., F.R.A.S. A complete and practical expeisitioa. 

With sections on Workmen’s Compensatton Pasuranc'’, by W. R. Strong, P.LA., ’ 
and The National Insurance Scheme, by Vyvyan Marx, F.F.A., F.I.A. Third 
ElUtkm. Revised tnd Enlarged. In detny 8vo, cloth gilt, 440 pi^ . . Nit 10/1 















OtflDB U UFB AISB&tfCB. By S. G. Leigh, F.LA. In crown 8vo,*doth gUt, 

nnrul^ omo^oBQunz&ra^ liiiit/wiai, asd Aoodrari b; ^ 

& E. Yoono, B.A., F.g;A.S,, iud Richam) MastiiS, A.C.A. Second EdiUon, , 
Rqdsed. *n demy 8vo, doth gilt, 146 t>p. . Kn 8/« 

GBIDEiTO KARINEtNSUSANCE. By HsnrvAKeate. In crdliH 8vorcloth gilt, 

201PP- . • V.Net #6 

TBE FiUN 01 FI<ES OFIU)^ LAW. (See p. i ft ' 


SHIPPING 

8EIPPINQ. By_A.*HAtt and F»Heywood. In crown 8vo, doth, 136 pp. .* NA 
lEIFPINa OmOE OBGANiaiTlON, JUNAGEUENT, AND ACCO#rA By 

AtfRED Calvert. In demy 8vo, cl(nh giit, 203 pp.Rd 

IBE EXPORTER’S HANDBOOK AND GLOSSA^. By F. M. Duoeni». With 
Forewt^ by W. Eclikgton. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 254 pp. . . Het 

CONSmJit REQUIBEHENTS FOB EXPORTEBS AND SHQ^S TO AIX FARTS 
Of THE WORLD. By J. S. Nowerv. lu cruwn 8vo, cloth, 82 pp. . Net 
0 ASK AND FmQHT COSTS. The principles of calcnlalion relating to the cost 
*, and height on, or commercial cases. By A. E. Crus>ieli>. In crown 

8vo, clf)ih. 62 pp..Net 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH RUSSIA By C. B. W. Pftersson and W. Barnes 
Stkveni. In demy 8vo, cloth, 200 pp,.Net 


*- 

a/- 

m 

8 /- 
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SECRETARIAL WORK 

COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By H. Martin, "C.l.S. In crown 8vo. 

cloth, 154 PP.Net 1/6 

GUIDE TO COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By 0 . Oldha.\i, A.C.I.S. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 256 pp.Kef 6^6 

THE iOMPAHY SECRETARY'S VADE MECUM. Edited by Philip Tovev, P.C.I.S. 

Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. In foolscap 8vo, doth, 247 pp. . Net 8/- 
GUIDE FOB THE COMPANY SECRETARY. By Arthur Coles, p.C.I.S. Ulus- • 
tzated with 75 facsimile forms. Si'cond Edition, Kevisec^and Enlarged, In 

demy'Bvo, doth gilt, 432 pp.Net 0/- 

SECBETABY*S HANDBOOK. Edited by Herbert E. Blaim. , In demy 8vo, 

_cloth gilt, 168 pp.Net 6/- 

THE CHAIRMAN’S MANUAL. By Gordon Palin, of Gray's Inn, Barmter-al-LaK!, 

and Ernest Martin, F.C.I.S. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 192 pp. •. . Net ^6 

PROSPECTUSES: HOW TO RFIAD AND UNDERSTAND THEM. By Philip 

Tovev, F.C.I.S. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 109 pp . . ._. . Net 219 

DUTUNES OF TRANSFER PROCEDURE IN CONNEOTION WITH STOCKS, 
ffiARES, AND DEBENTURES OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By P. D. 

Head, B.A. (Oxon), of Ltncoln's Inn, BarnsUr-at-Laui. In demy 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 112 pp..• ■ _I . Net, ii 9 

THE fBiHBFER OF STOCKS, SDABES, AND OTEES MARKETABLE SECOBI- * 

TIES. A Manual of the Law and Practice. ByF.I).HEAn,B.A.(Oxon). Second 

_Editio n, Re vised and Enlarged.wia dcroy 8vo, cloth gilt, 220 pp. , Jet fil- 

WHAT IS TOlB VALUE OP A RWARB p By D. \V. Rossiter. In demy 8vo,ginip 

cloth, 20 pp. . . . ..Nrt WO 

HOW TO TAKE MINUTES. Edited by E. Martin. F.C.I.S. Second Edition, 

Enlarged and Revis^. in demy 8vo, cloth, 126 up. • , . . . Net 8'6 

DICTIONARY OP SECRETARIAL LAW AND PRACWOE. A comprehen^iive Ency- 

dopaedia of informatitsi and direction on all matters connected with the work of 
a Company S^etarv. Fully illustratetl with the nece^<wirv foriiii and diwuments. 

With sections on special branches of Secretarial Wc^. With contributions by 
nearly 40 eminent authorities. Edited by Philip lovbv, F.C.I.S. In one vol., • 
half leather gilt, loi I pp. Third Edition, Revisedaand Enlarged . . Net 38/- 

FACSIMILE COMPANY FORMS. (Set p. 4.) 

COMPANY ACCOUNTS. (See p. 3.) 

COMPANY LAW. (See p. ii.) 

INCOME tXX 

PRACTICAL INCOME TAt A Guide to the Preparation of Income Tax Returns - 
Bv W. E. Snklling. In crown 8vo, cloth, 136 pp. .... Net ^2/6* 

INCOME TAX AND SUPER-TAX PRACTICE. Including a Dictionaw of Inoome 

Tax and mecimau returOB, showuig tlfc effect of recent enactments down to the * 
Finance Act, 1018, and Incisions m the Courts. By W. E. Svklling. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 5i8«>P- . • Ne^ 18/- 








OOAimNES EXCESS PATMEirFS. Gouft&tN PArments and Leriestw Closed WpM. 

Deals with the Agreement ctitered into between the Coal CmitroUer and f w 
Colliery Owners. By W. E. Skellino. In demy 8 vo, doth gilt*x8o pp. . Het 1^9 
INCOME TAX AND STJPEB-TAX LAW AND CASEf. Including the Finance Act,V 
1918. With»au An^ysis of the Schcdules^Guide to Income Taj^Law, Aid Notfs 
on Land Tax. Bf E. Snelunc/. Third Edition, Revised: In demy 8vo, 

f' doth gilt, 4.S2 pp. . ./ .r . . _- . . Net 1&/6 

EICESS PROFITS lincloding Excess Itinera! B^hts) DDTT. and Levies under the 

•Monitions ol War Acts. Incurpi'rating tin* iVovisions of the liinlme Tax . 4 cts 
iiiado applicable by Statute and by ReguULioii, also the Regulations of the Giiu* f 
va* missioner-- of Inland R'Vfinie. Bv W. E. Snellinc. Fourth E*liti<)n, Revisi-d • 

an(l Enlarged. In demy 8vo, doth gill, 422 pp. . . • , • • Net 12/8 

bIjsiness organization ap^d management 

OFFICE OROlSIZAnON ASD MANAOEBnaiT. mCLUDISG SECEHTARIAE. ' 

WORK. By Lawrence K. Dicksee, M.Com., E.C A., and H. iv. Elain. 

Fourth Edition, Revi«n-d. In domv 8\<', doth gilt,'^oO pp. . . . NeP 7/6 

MUNICIPAL OPnCE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. A comprehensive 
Manual of information and dirertion on mamrs coimected with the work of# 
oihcials of Municipilitif?. Edited hv W. Batisum, •.A.C.A , E.S.A.A. 

In crown 4to, half leather gilt, with 250 f irms, (liagraius, cU., 503 pp. . . Net 25 /- 

COUNTING-HOUSE A 2 ?D FACTORY ORGANIZATION. By J C.ilmour\\ii.uam5os. 

• In deinv Svo, cloth giH , i>>2 pp. .Net 8/- 

SOLICrrORS’ OFnCE organization, management, and ACCOUNTS. By 

E. A. Coi’E, and 11 . \N. H. Robins. In Qeiuy evo, doth giii, 17b pp., with 
numerous firms .Net 6 /- 

COrUERY OFnCE ORGANIZATION AND ACCOUNTS. Bv J. \V. Innes, F.C.A , 

and T. Colin Campbell, 1 -C I In deniv isvo, linih giu, 1pp . . Net 6/- 

CLUBS AND 'THFTR MANAGEMENT. By 1 -ka.vcis \V. Bixlev, F.C.A. 0 / the 

Middle Templt, Barrister-at-LiJw In demv Sv->. rkith gilt, 240 pp. . Net 7/6 

DRAPERY BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. By 

J. Ernest Bayley. In deiuv 8vn, cloth gill, 302 pp . . . . Net 8/” 

GIOCBRY BUSDiES^ORGANISATlON AND MANAGEMENT. By C. L. T. 
Befchino and ^-^Artiior Smart. Second J-iliiion. In demy 8vo, • 
doth, 160 pp. . . . . • • • •# Bet 6,/* 

INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. By Geo. B. Lis'-enden. i\ith a 

Foreword by C, E. Mo'GRaxe. In d'-my 8 vo, cloth gilt, 260 pp. . . Net 7/6 

SHIPPING ORGANIZATION. MANAOEMm AND ACCOUNTS. {See p. 7) 

INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. {See p. 7 ) 

BANK ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. {See p n ) 

STOCKBROKERS’ OFFICE ORGANIZATION. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. 

(Sm p. 10.) 

THE CARD INDEX SYSTEM. Its I»rmciples, Uses, Operation, and Component# • 

Parts. In crowu 8vo, cloth, 100 pp.Net 1/6 

FILING SYSTEMS. IJieir Principles and Tlieir Application to Modern Office 

Reqiureinenis. ^ F.. A. CoiE. In crowu 6v^, cloth gilt, 200 pp.. Net 2/6 

A MANUU OF DUPLICATINQ. By W. Dessorouc.!*. In demy 8vg, cloth, 90 gp. 

; ^ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP " ^ 

&DVEETISING. By Howard Bridgewatkr. Id crown 8vo. clnlli, 120 pp. . Hel 1/8 

ADS. ASD SAIES. Uv Hr.RiiftiT Casso.v. In lii-iny 8 to, ilolh, 167 pp., . Set 7/6 

THE I^BT *HD PRAtatlCE A.' ADVEEHSIHG. By W. Dill Scott, Ph^. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth, 6i illustrations.Net 7/6 

ADVEBTISWG as a ODSDIESS FOECE. By P. T. CIIERINOTOR. In demy 8v<. , 

cloth gilt, 586 pp. . ..V • • *'• 

CHE PEDTCIFLES OF ADVEBTISDIG AERASOEMENT. By F. A. Parsons. 

^Size 7 in. by toj in., cloth, i28#»p., With many illustrations . . . Net 6/- 

THE NEW BUSINESS, By Harry Tipper. In demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, 406 pp. Net 8/6 

TRB OP SILENT SAIJS^MANSHIP. A Guide to Advertisement Construction. 

By C. Maxwell Trlol-rtha and J. W. Frinos. Foreword by T. Swimborne 
Shslorake. .Size, 61 in. byoLiri., cloth, 98 pp., with illustrations . Net 6/- 

THE psychology OP ADVEETKING. By W. Dill Scott, i’h.l). In demy 8vo, 

wif 1 671'lnstntinns.* * • ' « * v?*?* 

SALESMANS^. By \V. A. Corbxon and G. E. Grim8daik. In crown 8vo, crotb, 

V?6pp. Net 8/8 

P^AVncAL 8 ALB 6 MANS 5 IP. By N. C. Fowler, assisted by *9 expert Salexmen. 
*'^etc. In crown 8vo, c'oth, 337'pp. Nn ' w* 

OOMH^CIAL TRAVELLING. By Alrrrt E Bull In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

lapp. . -4 .*•» M 











B^INESS HAi^uduuks ANU WORKS OF 
REFERENCE 

COIQIEBCUL ENC 7 (^PAEDU AND DAtTIwABY OP BUSINESS. Editini 
by J. A Slater^, LL.B. (I^nd ), AssSy aboSf^ 

♦iixiculjsts as coutobutors. A ix-liablf and comprehensive work of reference on 
wntlcn foi the busy merchant, the com^eLSl 
student, and the modern man of affairs. With numerous maps, illustrations 
facsimile busines* forms and kgal doi umeiits, dia^’ranis etc In 4 \yls iflree* 
crown 4 to (each about 450 ppfdotlu'ilt * 4 vois., inr^ 

Half leather gilt.^ Net £2 12 a. 

fOl^BCl^ SELF-EDUCATOR. A comprehensive ciude to business IKjciallv 
drtigned^or coimutTCial students, cleiks, and teachers. Edited by Romrt VV 
u'^i’ upwards of 40 Specialists as coii- 

tributors. \\ Uh many maps, illustrations, documents, Diagrams, etc. Comnlete 

• • in^ vols., crown 4to cloth gilt, about 000 im.. sprinkled edges . . .Net 18 /- 

BUS^SS MAN’S OUlDBi Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A , L 1 ..B. Seventh Edition 
Revised. In crown 8\o, cloth, 520 pp. ...... 

PUBIJC BUN’S GUIDE. Edited by J. A. Slater, B A , LL.B. (Lend.). A Hand¬ 
book for all who take an interest in quesiuais ol the day. In crown 8vo cloth * 

gilt, 444 PP.Net 3/6 

kcludkg finance, insurance. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. Bv the Rt. flo.y. Frederick Huth Jacksos G 
Armitaoe-Smith, M.A,, D.Litt., Robert Bri ck, C B., ■. In demy Bvo cloth 

_gilt, 205 PP. ’ KbI 9/« 

IHE MONEY AND THE STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS, iiv Emil IUvif" 

In crown 8vo. cloth, 124 pp..' , ^ 

ran BVOLimOS of the mom market asss-ms). Ar. Hi/l(,rital and 

fc Analytical Study of the Rise and Devcioprneiit of Finance as a Centralized Co- m 
ordinatcd Force. By Kllis T. Powi-ll, LL.B. (Loud.). D.Sc. (Fxon., Lond.) 

I'l deni niSvo. eloih gilt, 748 pp . _ _ ^ „■/ 1-,- 

TEE HISTORY! Law. AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Bv A H. 

r'OLEY, B..A., Bamster~at-lMU', and F‘. H. Carruther.s Goulu 0/ Oie Stock 
Exchange. Second Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. . Net $/- 

'STOCKBROKERS’ OFFICE ORGAWZATION, MAHAGEMEST AND ACCOBHTS. 

Bv J. E. Day. In demy 8vy, cloth gUi, 242 i*p.jjgj 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. Bv J. A. Slater. 

• B.^., LL.B. (Lend.). Second Ediuoii, Reused. In demy 8vo, clolli, 170 pp. . 3/8 

TELEGRAPH CIPHERS. A condensed vocabulary of 101,000,000 pronounceable 

artificial words, all of ten letters. By A. \V. E. Crosfield. Size J2 in. by 12 in 

cloth . . ^.• . . Krt tt/- 

DISCOUNT, COMMISSION. AND BROOIRAGE TABLES. By Ernest Heavingham. 

Size 3 m. by 4i 111., cloth, 160 pp. ♦.^ 

BUSINESS TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. Fourth Edition, Rev^ 

and Enlarged. In crown 8vo, cloth, 280 pp.. 3^1 

KERCANTlIiE TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. CoutTi«iiig over 1,000 terms 
and 500 abbre' iaiioti!, used iii commerce, with def^'tions. Sire 3 m. bv 4} m., 

cloth, 126 pp.‘ i/g 

rRAHWAY RATING VALUATIONS AND INCOME TAT ASSESSMENTS. Bv 

F. A. MiTOinsoN. In demy Bvo, cloth gilt • # • • • • Net 2/6 

THE TEADER’S SDIDE TO CODSTT COURT PROCEDURE. In fo.l.cap 8vo, . ' 

cloth, xiz pp.. .*.... Net 1/6 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ]p!M 0 RY. By the late 

Rev, J. H. Bacon. In toolscap 8 vo, cF'th, ti8 pp.jyg 

BOW TO STUDY AND REMEMBER. By B. J. D4VIES. Third Ed^ion. In 

crown 8vo.• . . Net 6d. 

THE HEW EEGISTER-ICODIIHT BOOK. Compilpd by H. R, Staxiiand, P.C.T..* 
A.C.TS. Size pm. by 5i III., 50 pp., specially ruled, qr.^loth . . , Net * J/- 

TRADER'S HANDBOOKS. In crown 8vo, rloth, zho pp. . . Each Net %6 

Drapery and Drapers’ Accoonts. Bv fccHARD Beynon. 

Grocery and Grocers’ Accoonts. Bv \v. F. Tupmas. 

Irauuo&gcry cuid IrauDoagen’ Accoonts. By & W. Francis^ 











COMMON COMMODITIES OF CQMMER^JE 
AND INDUSTRIES , 

f ach book in crown Wo, cloth, with jfsny illustrations, about pp. . fiet 8/8< 
&A. P rom Grower to Consumer. Bi A. ^bbftson. 

COFFEE.^ From ^ower to Consarngt! By B. B. Kcablb. (' 

SWAB, Cane anC BeeL By Geo. Martiveal', C.B. (t 

ofLs. Apjnia!, Vegetable. Essential, and KineraL By C. Ainsworth Mitciifli, 

•_B.A., F.I.C. j 

WWiyx AIID ITS PRODUCTS. Bv Andrew Millar. 

BUBbER. Production and Utilisation ^ the Raw Pw'duet. Bv C. Bfadle and 
H. P. S tevens , M.A., Ph.lX. F.I.C. ^ , 

DON USn STEEL Tbeir Prodactmn and Uanulactnxe. By C. Hood. 

COPPER. F ^tyi the Ore to the Metal. By TI. K. I^icard, Assoc. Royal School of • t 
Mtnts, Mem. Ittst. of Mm. and Met. ,, ‘ 

COAL Xta Origin. Method ot Working, and Preparation lor the Market By tranks * 
H. Wilson, M.lnst.M.E. 

TIM BER. From the Forest to its Use in Commerce. By W. Bullock.* « . 

LEATEC^ From the Raw Material to the Finished Product }fty K. J. Adcock. 

CCyPSC^. From the Raw Material to the Finished Product By R. J. Peaks. 

BILK. XU Production and ManuUcture. Bv Luther Hooter. 

WOOL From the Raw Material to the Finished Product, by }. A. Hunter. 

LINl^. From toe Field to the Finished Product By Alerko S. Moore. * 

TOBACCO, ^m Grower to Smoker. By A. E. Tanner. 

CLAYS AKD CLAY PRODUCTS. Bv Alfred B. Searle. 

PAPER. Us History, Sources, and Prodtwtum, By H. A. Maddox, Silver Medallist, 

Paper-makuts, 

SOAP. lU Composition, Manolaoiare, and Properties. Bv William Simmonq, 

B.Sc. (Lon*), F.C.S. 

GLASS AND GLASS MAKIHG. By P. Marson 

GUMS AND RESINS. Their Oocurrence, Properties, and Uses. Bv Hrn^rt J. 

pabbv r P I r P r ^ 

%HE Mcms 'nDaekT^ Bv Horace Wv^tt, B.A. 

THE BOOT 4SD SHO* DTODSTEy. By }. S. Haudi'ig. 

848 Mil OA 3 MAKDtO. By W. H. Y. Wfbbfr. » 

FURNITURE. By H. E. Binstead. 

COAL TAR AND SOME OF ITS PRODUCTS. BvA. R. Warnes, F.C.S., A.LMpch.E. 
PETROLEUM. By Albert Lidgett, EitUor of the “ Petroleum Tiws." 

SALT AN D THE %ALT INDUSTRY. By A. F. C alve.r r. 

KNmSD FABRICS. By J. Chamberlain and J. H. QuaTER. 

ZmC. By T. E. Loxes. 


. « LAW 

t 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By A. H. Douglas, LLB. (Lond.). 

• In crown 8vo, cloth, 128 pp.NM 

THE COIIMEBCIAL LAW OF ENGLAND. By J. .A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 25a pp. ^venth EditKJn.KM 

THE LAW OF CONTRACT, ^y R. W. Holland, MjA., M.Sc., LL.D. Of the Middle 

Temple, BarrtstefM-ljtw. In-ioolscap 8vo, cloth, 120 pp. . • . Net 1/8 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. Wells Thatcher, 

Barmter-at-Law^ In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 172 pp. Net 

EXAMIBATION NOIXS ON COMMERCIAL LAW. By R. W. Holland, M.A.. M.Sc. 

LL.D. Cloth, W m. by jjLn., 56 pp.Net 

BLEMENTARY LAW. By E. A. Cope. In crown 8vo, cloth, 228 pp.. . Ret 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIOHS. By £. A. Cops. Third 

Edition. In crown 8vo. cloth, 216 p|>. .. let 

SOLICITOR’S CLERK’S OTKDE. An Introduction to the work of a solicitor’s 
office; with a chapter on Costs. By the same Authw. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 216 p}>. . . ^4 . . . > . I < Net 

CONVEYANCING. By E. A. Cope. In c rown 8vo, cloth, 206 pp. ... Net 

gjtrf.S, EZECUTORR and TRUSTEES. With a Chaptof on Intestaay. By 

• J. A. Slater, B.A , LL.B. (Lond.). In foolscap 8vo, cloth, laa pp. . Kn 
rib LAW RELATDia TO TRADE CUSTOMS, MARKS, SECBm, RESTRAim 

AGCTCIES, etc. By Lawrence Duckworth, Bamsttf'Ot-Law, In 

fooFrap 8vo, cloth, I16 pp. . .*.M 

MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Load.). In demy 8vo, cloth 
•i|t, 464 pp. FotS'th ^itkm INt 
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BlUfB, 13 EQUES, AXB NOTES. By }. Slatrs, B.A., LL.B. Tlurd^Uion, 

I n derf y 8vo, clot h gut, *14 PP.Ret 

PftZNCXFIXS OF HABDffi LAw. By Lawskncs Duckworth. Third Edition, 

. Rgyis ed and Enlarg^i. In demv Jvo. cloth eilt, 400 4 p. . , . Ret 

OOTLoTBS OF ^KPijnr LAW. B*F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.). in demy 8vo, 
clotiR 100 pp. . • . . • \ * • . * . Net 

GOIDB TO COMPANY LAW. By R. W. Hqi.la\, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. In crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 203 ip.*.Alei 

EXAMINATION NOTiS^N COMPANY LAW. By R. W. Holland, H-A- M.Sc., 

LL.D. Cloth. I’l m. by \\ in., lb pp.Net 

CtftiPANIES AND OOMPOY LAW. Together with tli<‘ Companies (Consolidation) 
^Act, 1908, and the Act of 1013. By A. C. Connlll, LL.B. (Lond.). Second 
Edition, Revised# In dciny 8^, cloth gilt, 34K pp. .... *Net* 
COMPANY CASELAW. A digest m leading decisions. Uy F. I). Hlad, B.A. (Oxon.). 

* In dem v 8vo, cloth gilt, 314 PP.Net 

THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO RAILWAY LAW. By Arthur E. Chapma-« M.A., 

LI1.D. ( Cgmb .). In crown b\ o, cloth gill, 200 pp. ..... Net 
kRAIL^UY (REBATES) CASE LAW. By Geo. B. Lis^fvden. In demy 8vn, 

clofn gilt, 45 " PP.Net 

THE LAW RELA TINQ T O SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES (CHRISTMAS 
B 9 KES, QRATU 1 TIE;& ups. etc.). The Preyention 0! Cotraptioo Act, 1906 . 
By Albert Crew, 0/orav's /«», and the .'>oh/A* Eastern CtrcuU, Barrtsier-at- Law. 

_In demv 8\r>. clot h gilt , 108 pp.Net 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. By W. I-’. Snelmno. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 357 pp. 

Net 

THE LAW OF CARRIAGE. Bv J. E. R. Stcehens, B.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Batrxster-ai'lMii!. In demvSyo, cloth gill, 340 pp. .... Net 
THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE BY LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANQtALS. AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, of the Mi Idle Temple, Barnster- 
at’Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3‘>o PP. • _• • Net 

THE STUDEN T ’S GUIDE TO BANKRUPTCY LAW AND WINDING UP OF 
COMPANIES. By F. 1 ‘orter Fausset, B.A., LL.B., Barnster-at^ Law. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, iq6 pp.Net 

BANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT AND BILLS OF SALE. By W. 
• Valentike Ball, M.A., and G. Mills, B.A., Bamstm-at-Law. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarg^. In demv 8vo, cloth gilt, 3^4 PP- • • Net 

FARM LAW'.* By M. G. Johnson. In demy 8vo, cloth gill, 160 pp. . Net 
GUIDE TO THE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook ior all Licence Holders. 

Bv J. Wells Thatcher. In doinv 8 vo, cloth gilt, iqfi pp. . . . Net 

LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. A Handbof)k for Students and Prac- 
’ titioners. By T. Cato Woksfold, M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo,»cloth gUt, 

104 pp.Net 

• mv UtV OP EVIDENCE. A Handbfx>k for Students and Practitioners. By 
W. Nfmbhard Hibbert, LL.D. (Lond.), Barnsler-at-Law of the Middle Tem^e. 

• In %twvn 8vo, cloth gilt, 144 pp. Second Edition, Revised . . . Net 

THE LAW OF PROC^URE. A H mdbook for Stiulents and iTactitioners. By 

the same author. In demv Svofcloth gilt, 122 pp. . • 'A • * 

HANDBOOK OF LOCAL GOVERNIJENT LAW. By J. Wells Thatcher, In 

large crown 8vn, cloth gilt, 250 pp. ....... Net 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CHlSM): ITS PROTECTION, EDUCATION, AND 
EMPLOYMENT. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc., I.L.D. In demy 8vo, cl'Nh 
gilt, 166 pp.. 

INCOME TAX AND SUPER-TAX LAW AND CASES. p. 8.) 


FOREIGN LANQUAiiES 


FRENCH 


Net J/t 


A CHILD’S FIRST STEPS IN FRENf^ Bv A. VirETF.ii.v. An elementsay French 
reader with vocabulary. Illustrlted. In crown 8 vo, 1 imp cloth, 64 pp. . Net ] 
FBS 3 I 0 H COURSE. Part L In crown 8vo, no pp., limp cloth . , Net' 1 

FBSaiCH COURSE. Part H. { In preparation) ^ ^ ; 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR, By Dr. F. A. HedgCock, M.A. . Net jj 
(Also m 2 voU.: P«t 1 ,8/6 net; Part H. 2 / 8 met) ' 

. . , . #.Net 

EASY FRCTfiw CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. In crown 8vo, 32 pp. . Nf* 
ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crown 32 pp. Net » 

a 












TOtmiSTB’ visE HECUH OF FBENOH ^LlOQmAL OONVEBSATIOE. Handr 

sizp lor the pocket, doth.- . . 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES AND IDI 01 IAT 16 PHRASES. By K.(J. Keal£y,^.A. 

In crown 8vo, 151 pp. ®. . .«. 

GRADUATED LESSONS IN COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By 1-. Maksdfn.« In crermT 
8vn, cloth,^^8 ... 77 . . I . . ffet 

1 RENCH-EN 6 USH AND ENGUSH-fRENpH COBIMERCIAL DICTIONARY. Bv 
F. W#Smitu. In crown 8 vo, ciotn, 570 pp. . . • ! • ■ • Net 

F^CH RECim: LE ROI UON ET SES GRANDS VASSADX* By F. VV. M. 

’ DRAfTR, V.A., B e> L. In crown 8vo, limp r hnh, sn pp. . . . Nct 

1 0 OMHERC 1 AL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By F. V\. .\ 1 . Draper, M.A.. B. L. In 
crown bvo. < loth eilt, itv’ I'U.Net 

B^ll) liETHOD OF SMPIJFIBD FEESCH COSfEKSAHON.' By V. F. 

Hibbero. In crown 8vo, cloth, 102 pp. Net 

fRADUATED FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 

MAURicE 4 )fNrvr. In cro wn «vo, loo pp.Nrt 

F RFW ffff BUSINESS L**-‘i' fPRS - hirst S'TKs. In crown 4to, ^2 pp. . j, Net 
FRENCH BUSDfESS LETTERS. Bv A. H. Biknaakdt. Second Series. 

(rown 8v'o, 48 pp.^ . Net 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH. In crown hvo, cloth. 240 pp. N^ 
MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. Eii!?ti-.ii-lT''iit li. Incrown 8 yo, cloth 2sopp. Net 
MODELS AND EXERCISES IN COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By K.l\ Griffiths, M.A. 

In crown 8\o, cloth. 180 pp . . .Net 

F|tENCH COMMERCIAL PHRASES AND ABBREVUTIONS WITH TRANSLATION. 

In CTOwn 8\'o, -^2 ])|i ........... 

FRENCH BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS AND INTERVIEWS. In crowti 8vu. 80 pp., 

lirap cloth.Met 

READINGS IN GOBtBERClAL FRENCH. With Notes and Translationb in F.nglish. 

In crowTi 8v(>, cloth, v) pp. .Net 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. In crown 8vo, cloth, 20S pp. . . Net 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS WORDS 
AND TERMS. Size 2111. bv (>».., cloth, roniulcil corneis, <540 pp . Met 

VEST POCKET LIST OF ENDINGS OF FRENCH REGULAR AND AUXXLIARI 
VERBS. With Nojes on the I’.irticiplcs and the Infiiuiue. Size 2} in. by if m. 
^ 48 pp. . M .......... Net 

% ^ 

GERMAN ' * 

GERMAN COURSE. Fart L 9 d. net. Cloth.Net 

KEY TO GERMAN COURSE, In crown 8vo.Met 

FRACnCAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. In crown 8vo, 102 pp. . > . .cloth 
EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. By J. BmttLL, NiA. In crown 8vo, doth, 

116 pp. . ^_ . • . ...... Net 

EASY GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. In crown 8vo, 12 pp. . NA 
ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crown 8vo, 32 pp. Ret 
TOURISTS’ VADE Ili^CUM OF GERMAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION, in 
crown 8vo, cloth . . . • . . . Net 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON GERMAN. By A. M^crfavi-s, M.A., Fli.D. Cloth. 

« 6f in by 3f m., 56 pp. . ^^ . . . Net 

GERMAB* EXAMINATION PAPERS WITH MODEL ANSWERS. In crown 8vo. 

* 48 pp. ............ Met 

COBOfERClAL GERMAN QR.UIMAR. By J. Bithfil, M..V In crown 6vo, cloth 

gilt, 182 pp. . . .Net 

OEEMANJiUSWESS INTERVIEWS, Nos. 1 and 2 . Each in crown 8vo, limp cloth. 

No. I, TOO pp.; N". 2. 74 pp.Net 

ELEMENTARY GEMUT wRRESFORDENCE. By Lfwis Marsh, M.A., In 
crown 8 vn, doth, 143 pp. ». ........ Net 

GOIOIERCIAL CORRESTOND^CE IN GERMAN. In crown 8\o, dotli, 240 pp. Met 
llERCAMTILE CORRESPONDENCE. Englt^h•GlTtnal). In crown 8vo, doth, 

250 pp. . . .Net 

GERMUi BUSINESS LETTERS. First S ries. In crrjwn fivo, 48 PP • • Net 

OERHAa BUSINESS LE^EERS. By G. Albi ks. Second Scries. In crown 8vo, 

asdi/ATED QOMlill-ENOU^d COMMEBCUL CC^RESTONDENCE. in crown 
^0, cloth . • t * Net 

GKlftAN COMMERCIAL PHASES. In cmwn 8vo, 32 pp.Net 

G&MAN COMMERCIAL READER. In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 ro. . Met 

iBE&DINQS in CCMiniiU)R(KAL GERMAN. With Notes and 'iranslations in English. ^ 
In crown 8vo. doiii; 90 pp . • ..Net’ 

E9I6LISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICHONARY OF BUSINESS WORDS 
AND TERMS. SAe 2 in. by 6 in.,roimdfKl comers, cloth, 440 pp. . , Ret 
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Sp/nish 

-EAST SPANISH OOEVESSATtONAL SENTENCES. In crown Svo, 32 pp. .. Bat (M. 
advance!) SPANISH (S)BVEESATIONAtEXEE01SES. In crown 8vo, 32 pp. Net Sd. 
<IOUB)BTS’ VADE HEODM OP |PAKISH COLLOQCIAL CONTEBSATION. 

C lottf •.. . . Urt 1/8 

•examination note# on SPANISH. By* Al\bd CAtvBRT. •Obth, in. by 

34 in., 56 pp. . . . . » . \.Net 148 

^ COIGSEECIAL ^AIHSI^ GRAMMAR. By C. A. Toledako. In crown Svo, clAlli ^ 

gilt, 250 pp. f.. Net A/8 

• Key . Net 

BFANISH verbs. Regular and Iiregillat. Bv (1 . R. Macdonald. In crown Svo, 

cloth. t8o pp. . . . .Jlet. 2/r 

COMMERCIAL CORICESFONDEN^ IN SPANISH. In crown Svo, rlolh, 240 pp. net* "^8 
UANDAL of SPANISH COW^RCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By G. R. 
3lAcnosAbD. In crown Svo. ?ioth gill, ^2S pp .... Net 4B 

stoMS IN SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By the same Huthnr. 

In crowi# Svo, cl«>th, 107 pp.Net 2/- 

*SPAN1SH COMMERCIAL READER. By G. R. Macdonald. In crown Svo, cU th, 

178 pp. ..Net 2/8 

READINGS IN COMMERCIAL SPANISH. With Notes and Translations in English. 

In crown Syo, cloth, pp ..Net V- 

8FANISH BUSINESS LEXERS. First Senes. In crown Svo, 32 pp. . . Net 6d. 

SPANISH BUSINESS LETTERS. By£. McConnell. Secondaries. IncrownSvo, 

48 pp.Net ^ 

SFANHS COMMERCIAL PHRASES. With Abhroviations and Translation. In 

crown Svo, 32 pp. ..Net 6d. 

SPANISH BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS AND INTERVIEWS. With Corrcspondciice, 

Invoices, etc. In crown Svo, 00 pp, limp cloth . . . Net 2/- 

SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGUSH-SPANISH COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. By 

G, R. Macdonald. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 652 pp. .... Net 7/8 


ITALIAN 

JURISTS* VADE MECUM OF ITALIAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. . 

cloth.Net 

COMMERCIAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Luici Ricci. In criAn Svo, cloth gUt, 

)‘i4PP. .Net W8 

ICfBvANTILE CORRESTONDENCE. English-Italian. In crown Svo, cloth, 

250 pp. . . . .Net 8/8 

•HALIAH business letters. By A. Valoimigu. In crown Svo, |8 pp. . Net 6dr 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FftACBCAL PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR, By C. A. and A. Toli dano. In crown 

Svo. clo th, 330 pp.Net 6/- 

HEBOANTILE CORl^SPONDENGE. English-Fortngaeee. In crown Svo, cloth, 

250 pp...Net *^6 

LESSONS IN PORTUGUESE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By G. K. 

Macdonald. In crown Svo, clotl%io8 pp.Net 2 /- 

DlCnONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN ENGLISa FRENta * 
GERMAN. SPANISH, ITALIAN. PORTUGUESE, AND RUSSIAN. TH^ ^ 
Revised Edition. In demy Svd, cloth, 718 pp. ..... Net 10/6 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Emil i:>avii •In crown Svo, cloth, 

Sojm. ^_ . . . # . • • ♦ • 1/6 

OOMHwCIAL TERMS IN FIVE LANGUAGES. Beingabout i.noo terms and phiAses 
used in commerce, with their equivalents in French, German* Spanish, and 
Italian. Size sin. by 4iin., cloth, 118 pp. . * # * • • * 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

AH books are in foolscap Svo size unless otherwise stated. 

INSTRUCTION Bo5fcS 

Centenary EdUions. , ^ 

PITMAN *S SHORTHAND TEACHER. An elementary work sftited foe self-iiislractioa • 

<«• dass teaching • _• • • • • • • • 

key TO'*PIIMAN*S SHORTHAND TEA«EB*’.88.' 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND PRIMERS. In three Bodts: Elementary, Intermediate, 

and Advanced.Sd. Keys, eaoh ^ 8d. 
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tmUX'S SBCATBAH!) BEAX>»0 LESS6R&, ^os. i, 2 and j . ^Baob 
KEYS TO ** FinUR’S SHORTHAND RSADI^ LESSONS,’* Kos, i,.3. and 3 Guh 
PIT1IAR*B SHORroAND OOPT BOOKS, ^b>9. i, 2, 3, and 4. «An eutirelyCiew 
series covering the thec^y ol»‘.he system. Foolscap ato (8f in. by 6 h in.) . Em^ 
PITlfAR’S SHORTHAND DREL EXERCISES. Oiiong . ... 

OOHPERD QFrmUR’S 8H0RTHAOT. .« I 

KrHAR’SSEORTBAND INSTRUCTOR Comrlcte Instruction in the System. Qoth 

fe . ' * t Key. 1/8; cloth 

CEffTENAR? CHANGES Dt PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. lnVr.)vn 8vo . 
SUrCHARIES FTOH ** PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR.” Size, zjin. 

t _by 4 m. 

' PITMAN’S SHORroAND MANUAL. Contains instruction in the Intennedute Style, 

With foo Exercises. «... 

♦ f Qoth 

fhuui >B S^BTEAND GBADUS. WnDng Exercises in ordinary yvml for Manual 
PITMAN’S fflORTHAND RE^RTER. Containing mstruction in the Advanced 

Style: with 52 Exercises.. 

ao«i 

_ Key 

REPORTINO EXERCISES. Exerews on all the rule;* and contracted words. If. 
ordinary print, counted tor dictation . . . . • . . 8d.; Key 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND CATECHISM. In cr-iwn 8i'o. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WRITING EXERaSES AND EXAMINATION TESTS. In 

^ crown 8vo, paper boards. 

Key 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. By H. VV. B. Wilson. 8 ui. 

by iij in., cloth. 

GRADED SHORTHAND READINGS. 

UonaitEry, with Key. In crown 8vo, oblong. 

Inttfmediat^ with Key. In crown 8vo, oblong. 

Second Serial. ... 

Adva nced , with Key. In crown five, obioni: . 

GRADUATED TESTS IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Uhistratmg all tlie rules m the 
t Intermediate Sty^' In notC'book form, post bvo (ot 111. by 4! ui.), with ruled 
paper T 4. 

PROGR ESSIVE STUDZEe IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. . . . # . 

TALKS WITH SHORIHAND STUDENTS. Bv James Hynes . * . 

CH ATS ABOU T PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. By George Bletcher . 
LECTUBEITES ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. By J. Hynes .... 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE. A S jries of Twenty Simple Lessons 
covering the whole of the system and specially adapted for business purpose^, lu 

crown 8\'o. Cloth 

Key 

With Additional Exercises.* 

PETMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE, ADDITIONAL EXERCISES OB 
READING EXERCISISON THE RAPED COURSE (In Shorthand), crown 8vo, 62 pp. 
PXIIIAN’S BHORTEAin) COMMERCIAL COURSEt Specially adapted tor com* 

mercial students.Cloth 

2 /-: Additional Exeruses 

FlnUHV! EZEBCISES HI BGSQIESS SROBTBMD. ISy A. B£KMhin, I.P.S. 

« (Hons.), F.CSp.T,. 
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. *GEAMMAlO(ft'ES AND CONTEACTIONS 

OBAiaULOODES MD COHTEACTIOSfl. For use in classes ._. 

VEST POCKET LIST OF QRAnULOGDES AND CONTBACTION8 OF FITKAI’S 

’ SHORTOAND. 3# in. by t| in., limp cloth. 

EXERCISES ON THE GRAMMSAOGUES AND CONTRACTIONS OF PITMAN’S 
8HOBTEAND. By J. F. C. Grow. In Shorthand, with Key. In crown 8vo, 

HOW TO PKAimSE AND HEMOBIEE THE QBAlOtALOODES OF FtnUS’S 
SHOSZBANP. Compiled b^p. J. George. Size 7} m. by 5 in. . . ‘ . 


wAan’s 

RtKAN’S 


SHeaiHAND DICnONAKikS 


N’SENOUiBANDfflOBTHAND DICnpKABY. In aown Svo.doih, Sso pp. 

_I’SSHOBTHANDDIcnONAET. CrD.».8vo(7jto.by5lin.),3I»M>. OotS ' 

RnUN’SFOOKETEBOBIHANDDKmOIABY. Royal 32mo(3llo. by.(ui.). aoth 
RDIMII BETOBimPS ASSISTANT. In crown ttvo, cloth .... 
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SEOBTHAKD BOOKS, ETC. » 

raoNOOKAFHIG PHRASE BOOK. 1/6; Cloth g/- 

SHORTOan) WRITEBA* PHRASE BOOKS AHD GUIDES. Each ia foolscap 8vo, 

“ Clgth ............. Hei 8/- 

^ a^BnsinMrinz, B^lwaf. E^ata Agents, etc.. Printing and Publishing. 

Xxuifluioe, BukinbStocuroking and FiianebL Commercial, Lml Knnksipal, 

Bnildea and Gonoaotoia, Sbipring, Iron andXSteel Trades, Ci^ Engineenog, ^ 
Kaval and Military, ^emical and Drug. * * a % 

medical REPORTDICInN PIXMAN’S SHORTHAND. By H. Dickin|on. with 
an Introducticm and Lists of Phrascograimi, Outlines, and AbbreviWoDS. In ^ 

• crown 8vo, cloth.Net \« 

gMbRTHAND CLERK’S GUIDE. ByViNCEKTE.Cou.iMGE,A.C.l.S. IncrowoSvo, 4 
cloth . . ► . . * .• V» 

*. DICTATION AND SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS^ * 

Specialised correspondence books. (D The Chemical Trade. (8) The 
» Paaer Mde. (3) The Bnildmg Trade. In ordmarv print . Each 84. 

GRADATED DICTATION BOOKS. (1) Political Speeches. (2) Sermons. In 

- ordinary prifit. In crown 8vn.Each M. 

PRACTICE BOOK. In cr. 8vo. 241 i-p • • 2/- 

GRADUATED DIOIATION BOOKS. (New S-sries) 1 and 11. . Each 6d. 

GRADUATED COMMERCIAL LETTERS FOR DICTATION. Kj m. b> 0 m. . 81 

REPORTING PBACnCE. In crowi 8vo, cloth . . . • • «« 

PROGRESSIVE DICTATOR Third Kditioiu In mmii 8vu, cloth . . • f.® 

SHORTHAND CANDIDATE’S DICTATION EXERCISES. In ciown 8vo, cloth . 1/- 

COMMERCIAL DICTATION AND TYPEWRITING ,• * « ‘ 

SSlTESTS AND GUIDB TO RAPID WRITING IN SHORTHAND, la crown 8vo. 

FXVE^^I^UTE 'SFE^ TESTS. With Introduction ou Acqtnsition of Spf'-ed by 
P P. Iackson. In crown 8\o. cloth . • • ‘ A * 

CTODUnVE SPELLEK AND SHORTHAND VOCABUIARY. By Cir»Rl's L. Smith. 

In crown 8vo, paper boards . . . t. C St 

POCKET DICTATION BOOKS. NiM. 1. S, 3, and 4. 2i in- by ri K- 

'■tl n wn TRAnnwn m PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. By 1. K MiRRiNi-R . 6* 

AcSSsmON OP SPEED Di SHORTHAND. By E. .A. Con,, ordinary print. ^ 

, BROTOlTmeRT-CbTS ’m fflORTHAND. By Glurgr Browr, F.I.P.S. In 

THe'^SiOQEAPHIC EXPERT.' By W. B.'BorroMR and \V. F. Smart^ 7/j 

'sHORnaAND COMl^OIAt LETTCE-WRITEB; Adv.iiiccd Style ■ “■ 

nwrnic WORK W SHORTHAND. Spitmicns of Legal and other 1 

« “onTy diTuS^tyMthiid elerte, tnthc Advanced Style V81 Key 8d 
OflMMROIAIi OO^SPONDENCE IN ^RraAOT. In ,E® 

BDffiSfsS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHOTI^p. In “‘e Advwed S yle. Vi. |W 
TRADE CORRESPONDENCE IN OTORTHATO. J" ^dt 
VTSmiLLAHEOUS CORRESTONDEJiCE IN PITMAN S SHORTHAHU. rirsi, 
“’S^fud Third S Advd!^ Style, with Keys in ordinary prmu Each 

iu crown 8vo, oblong. Limp doM . • • • • • * ^ * 

SBOBl'UAND READING BOOKS 

In the Elementary S^. * 

AESOP’S PmiS ..84. 

EAST READINGS. With Key _. • . Bd. 

LEARNER’S SHORTHAND READER. Illu»lrated. • . „ 

S'qF*S BOSH AND • ■ ■ • ■ JJ; 

With'Key.' aath V- 

WAbS lllnetratwi. 1 goth |/8 

mEpATO K®ffi^ wjH.HoroK lRV.Hd. 'Oftth Key. 116? Cloth^ »_ 
TALKS OF ADVBHTDI^Byve™™ Authors . . ■ ■ ‘ •lH , 

_• . . So. 1,84. Ho.n 84. 

mSoOKWPsSuiS. B'iMeAuUtor’ised version. QoUi gUl. rrf eiges • • 










amHESaar. BEADEHS in SBOEIHAiin d) Commecdal InstlttiUoiil (K 
Commodities. (3) Leaders of Commerce. V4) Qateww of British Oommen^ 

. Bd.* 

. Id the Advaaced Btyle. 

FHONOGBAFEIC READER !L With Key . C. 4 81^ 

A CHRI TMASfCARDjL By Charle!. J)iciv:ss. . .IfS: Cl^h 1/9. 

T^S FROM DlCOWi .. .1 .... i . Cimh &/- * 

TOE SIGN OP FOUR. By Sir A. C<f an ►‘‘oylf. • • j • < 2/- 

T&ERETfRN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Vok LHaodm C , Each, cinth g/- < 

AMUND THE T«)RLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. Lv Jilfs Vi;nse . < . . g/- 

8ELF-CULTURE. By J. S. BtACfat.1/-; Cloth, 1/8 , Key M 

^ELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS. With Kcv*.liS 

THE LEGHjn) OP SLEEPY HOLLOW. By \\AbniN<.TOv Irving. With Key . 8d. 

RH» VAN WINKLE. Bv Wasuinoton Irving. W uh flev . . . .61 

A COURSE IN BUSINESS TRAmiNG. PyG. K. PuciIsali., A C.I S. (Shorlh.-.nd I 
% Edition), 288 pp. . 

SHORTHANl) TEACHKKS’ BOOKS . - 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. In cr..wn 8w, chilh . - 1/6* 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Size 8 lu. bv if m., doth * 2/6 

PREPARATION FOB A SHORTHAND TEACHER’S EXAMINATION. Size Sin. „ 

by in . cloth.. . . .*1/6 

A COMMENTARY ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. By J. W. Taylor. In foolscap 

_8v o. clot h gilt, 448 pp_ . . .6/6 

METHODS OF TEACHING SHORTHAND. By H. J McNamara, M.A. In 
rriiwn 8v(i,iioih . . ..... . 2f6 

CHART OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET. :2ii.. bv tsm. ... 2d. 

MountfNl 0(1 cuii\.is with rojlrrs and variiiih^d ^et 8/6 
CHARTS ON PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. IweMv lare" Charts (22 in. by 35 in.) 

The Set 7/6 

DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND Bv !I. W. B. 

Wilson. In ftiol'.cap 8\d. . ... 2 /~ 

HISTORY OP SHORTHAND. Py Sir Is.aac Pitman rourih Edition, Revised. 

In crown 8\ o, r)oth.Net 6/- 

, / typewriting 

THE JUNIOR TYPIST, iv Annii. I-' IJaVis. Demv fivo, doth . ^ Net 1/8 

NEW COURSE IN TYPEWRITING. Bv Mr'.. Smith Clough. Large p«h< /to . 1/6 

PITMAN’S TYPEWRITER MANUAL. Can be with any machmR. Sixth 

Edition . I. a rge pf)st 4to. cloth.6/- 

PITMAN’S 'iYPEWiuriJxG EXAMELES Gv any niachuie— , 

On cards, 48 fxamples, foolscap folio.8/- 

In oblong note-book, for standing by the side of the machine .... 2/- 

In notc-lxKik form, in covers ......... 2 f% 

PITMAN’S EXI^CISES AND TESTS IN TYPEWRITING. Foolscap folio. Quarter v 

doth. Thud Edition, revis< d.8/6 

HOW TO TEACH TYPEWRITINQ. By Kate Pickard, B.A. (Loud.). Crown 4to. 

ointh . . . . _. . ^.Net 8/6 

PBACnCAI. CODRSE W TOUCH TTPEWHITDla. * Bv (,. li. Smith. Eiiglisli 

Edition, revised and mlarced Si/e. 81 ri. i'v/ii in. .... 2/» 

PRACTICE TOUCH TYPEWRITING CHART. Sii^ tom. bv 40i»'. • Net 2/8 

apONGTCN TYPEWRITER MANUAL. For Nos 5 and 7. 10 and ti. With Exer- 

_^cises and illust rations. N inth I'/lit">ii. I..irR'> post 4to . . . Net 21 - 

THE UNDE RWOOD TY PEWRIT^-R MANUAL. By A. J. Sylvfsthr. LargepostAto ^8 
BAR-LOCK TYFEWRITEB MANUtf* (Groio System of Touch Typewntiog). By 

I-L ETiiERindE. Lar ge post 4ff)^.g/- 

[NSTRUenONS ON TflE REM INGTON (NV. 7, 8, 10 and 11), YOST (N'» 10). and 

BABLOCK TYPEWRITERS. Each, deinv 8vii . . . 8d. 

rODERN-TYPEWBITING AND tlANUAL OP OFFICE PROCEDURE. By A. E. 

».Mortok. 6 ^ 111. bv qJ m., cloth.6/6 

I TYPEWRITING CATECHISM. ^ Mr.‘«. Smith Clovgh. lu large pu:»t 4to Net 8/6 

'PERIODICALS 

PITMAN’S JOURNAL. Subscription which may tK-gin at any time, 16/2 per aimom, 

post free. *(Estabri842). 24f,>p. .... Weeklv M., by post 46. 

pmuP’S SHORTHAND WEEKLY. (Eslah. 18(12.) . Weekly Sd., byj>ost 2H. 

JUSNESS ^OANISATION AND MANAGEMENT. Montblj^ 1/6 net,, by 

Annual Subscription. Net 18/* 

^Pitman's Compute Conmerewl and Shorihandf.Zaialogues confaining pull pariiculvii^' 
thui and other imporiant worhi wtll be sent post free on application. , 
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